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Duke of SAVOY. 


11 0 N G thoſe ala 
Conferences held daily by Your 
' Highneſs, the Queſt ion was 
put to me (as I remember) con- 
cerning _ e Things which 
were in U )ſe among the crents, but are 
now diſcontinued md im Diſuſe among us; 
aud a ” concerning Modern Inventions, 
fince the Ruin and Decay of the Roman 
Empire. Now being very 'ambitious of 
4 ſerving Your Highneſs, it hath been my . 
conſtant Endeavour to preſent You with. 
WY A 3 Jome- 


FA 
"we ” I 


The Author's Pxz race 


Something, which might be grateful to Ton. 

I have made a Collection, 1. Of thoſe 
Natural Productions, of which, being © 
utterlyloſt, we have no Knowledge. 2. Of © 
the Buildings of the Ancients, and of 
other Vſages and Cuſtoms among them, © 
which are now laid aſide and quite extinc. 

3. Of ſome Modern Arts and New In- 
wentions, recommended to the World in © 

_ #heſelaſt Ager. | 4 
That by Plutarch's Example Your 
Highneſs may draw 4 Parallel, and male 

4 Compariſon between the Latter and tbe 
Former, and conſider with Tourſelf, whe- Þ 


y — aL . »& 
_ ther ir the rele: vrt xxain or our Loſs, © 


ſd" as. Merchants c 


ompnte their Receipts © 
an one Page, and their Disburfements 
en tbe other, that by balancing their Ac- © 

compts, they may know their Condition © 

whether they gain or loſe. 3 
Theſe Alterations and changes we aſeribe 
to Providence, which, as it hath appointed © 
4 Turn, or Viciſſitude in all ſublunary 3 
Things, that ſome ſhould die, and others © 
le born ; ſo hath it ordained, that ſome 3 
certain Kinds of them, and alſo ſome Arts, © 


Haulcl make their Exit, and others ſhould 4 
be enter 


to the Duke of SA 


2 the greateſt Part whereof I have obſerved 
aud ſet down. As for thoſe that concern 
„ Religion and Laws, I have purpoſe 7 
he amitted them ; they were 5 
he © theſe re wired a particular Volume. Here 
e- Jour 25 rohneſs may ſee, not only the Ma- 
jeſty and Grandeur, the Glory and Great- 
= zeſsof Rome, but of the ao niverſe : 
And may be wersd in thoſe Secrets, the 
23 whereof will nat (I preſume ) 
be ungrateful to Ton. At Your vacant 
* Hours, wen releas'd from the Streſs of 
more important Concerns, I beſeech Your 
= Highneſs to vouchſafe an Eye upon this 
= ſlender Piece, which I devote to Tour 
Service, and which may relieve You, when 
fatigu'd with N Affairs, and re- 
3 freſb Your Wearime, "_ the Preſſure 
4 4 


. enter on the Stage of the World alt 

© © this to inſpire us (beſides other 22 
wn Meditations on the End of this 
F | Ning Life, and wh O1g0r0us Treg 
f | after the Eternit 72 7 4 * : 
„ ave preſented Tour Highne 

. 5 e, not of all (which war i inp C 
fle to do) but of n moſt remarka 

2 


2 


The Author's Pzzxace, c. 
* that. Government that lies pon Your 


2 1 
"Hy. the Divine Providence for ever 
preſe erde you in 1 Peace and proſ- 
perons Glory. I devote myſelf wholly and 
entirely to Yonr. Highneſs, with all due 


and ball Reverence and 8 nbmiſſt ion. 
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THE 


PREFACE 


Or. 


TRAN SLATOR. 


was a Learned bal, Pro- 
feſſor of Civil-Law in the 
Univerſity of Padua; where- 

in the Year. 1887. S A L- 
MU T H his Commentator 


heard him (as he tells us) with much Plea- 
7 ſure and Profit, and where he had the Ap- 
2 plauſe both of a numerous and an Intelli- 
gent Auditory, He is beyond the reach 
of Cenſure and Cavil, and not liable to the 
Attack of any Objection. I ſhall there- 
fore make no Apology for him, as if I re- 

canted and was aſham'd of my Choice; 


for he hath no Blemiſhes to abaſh, but ra- 
ther Beauties to charm his Ingenuity and 
Parts rather merit- an Encomium, than 
Paint a Bluſh. 10 

8 


me PREFACE © 
His Subject is as noble, as himſelf is com- . 
mendable, being enrich'd with Variety of fe 
excellent Matter, moſt copiouſly, pleaſant; 
fo that I am fo far from excuſing the Ver- 
ſion, that I wiſh Thad a Polyglot into which 
I might render it; it being a Book worthy 
to be perus'd by all Nations, and juſtly de- fi 
ſerves the Univerſal Language. Tis pity 
ſuch a Volume ſhould lie by, impriſon'd in a 
Library, lock'd up in. Latin, as faſt as in 
Chains; for this is a Loss far greater tan 
any it makes mention of. A Work ſo big 
with Diverſion, and ſo exceeding Uſeful, 
is too good a Morſel for Moths and Worms; 
and (if it can vevifh!) defenmes. à betten 
| 2 — — ** 2 
one Reafon w caught it „ being 
not a little Rees to dsds its Warts 1 
and to reſcue it from the Ignominy of fo 
ignoble a Fate. Rs 4 
Whenl faw it firſt, I found it loaded wit 
a very large Comment, ſpread very thick 
upon it by a German Hand, a voluminous 7 
Paraphraſe not agreeing with the ſquea- 
miſhneſs of an Oxford Stomach, made an 
ingenious Gentleman of that famous Uni- 
_ verſity expreſs in ſome Company his nau- 
ſeating of it. The Nicety of his Palate 3 
put me upon the Experiment of Taſting, 
which when I had done, I did not fub- 3 
ſcribe to his Opinion, viz. That there wass 
no Reliſh at all in his inſipid Notes, as he 
was 


— — 
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m- Was pleaſed to term them, which I found 
of be very ſavoury, being cook'd with Va- 
tz; fiety of palatable Learning; for $ 4 L. 
r- UT H, his Commentator, hath highly 
ch Reſerved of the Scholaſtick World, and is 
1y Fo be admir'd for his Reading, and unwea- 


e- 


thoice Collections and curious Remarks, 
ſome of which are very pertinent and pro- 
per to the Subject before him, 

I have par'd off the Excreſcences of his 
Juxuriant Style, and have pick'd out of his 
Notes the moſt pac Illuſtrations ; to which 
have added ſome Hiſtories of my own, 
and ſome Obſervations and Remarks, ſuch 
a I have met with in my flender Reading, 


2 hank oC c....1 + * 
Las vun 4 tnOugat agreeable to the Ar- 


gument in Hand. | 
I do not take this Collection to be a per- 


cy 
14 


in 


pelongs to this Subject; there are (doubt- 
Refs). ſeveral Things that lie ſcatter d in 


o 


Pliny and Solina, in Diofcorides and others, 
chor. There are alſo many Ceremonies 
defunct and. obſolete Superſtitions relating 
to the Religion of the ancient Pagans, and 


which have eſcap'd the Inventory of cu- 
= rious PANCIROLLUS. © | 
And as for the modern Iſſues of Art and 
Nature, they are ſo numerous, that a bare 
Index 


Tied Induſtry, in amaſſing together ſuch +. 


Fe&t Monopoly of all that Matter, which 
which are not to be found in this our Au» 


; Efevecal. Sanctions of primitive Law-givers, 


The PRE FACE. 
Index of them would ſwell a Volume, Who 
is able to reckon up the vaſt Improvements *? 
of Learning in this laſt Age? How many 
Rarities hath that great Genizs of Phyloſo- 
phy, the Honourable Mr. BOYLE found 
out in Nature? which hath confeſs'd ſtrange RY. 
— Secrets, when tortur'd on the Rack of in- 
quiſitive Experiments. 3 
I!n every Science we find a Columbus, Who 
, enriches his Profeſſion with freſhDiſcoveries. ® 
The Aſtronomer boaſts his Variety of Syl- 4 
tems and new Appearances. And the Phy- 
ſician glories in the Circulation of the Blood. 
It would be tedious to inſtance in the Lo- 
parithms of Arithmetick, and in the Sines 
and Tangents of 33 In the Glaſſes 
of Opticks, and in a thouſand other Inven- 
tions of all Arts both Liberal and Mecha- 
nicaF; all which were Terra Incognita to 
ignorant Antiquity. | —— 
My reference of the Reader to Mr. GLAN- * 
VLLs Plus Ultra, and to the Philoſophical Þ 
1 may excuſe me from enlarging 
on ſo copious a Subject. They have hap- 
pily anticipated all Thoughts and Diſ- 
courſes that may be had concerning it: 
Wherefore, after an humble Recommenda- 
tion of this Copy to the candid Peruſal of all 
thoſe who either have not, or do not under- 
ſtand the Original. I take leave to withdraw ? 
from giving the Reader any farther Trouble. 
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SEC. + | 
if Nature! ProduFions which are now 
0” ND CEPT EN a 
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Of Purple. 


F all thoſe Things, which have 
vo no Being or Exiſtence in 
Nature, that which is moſt 
I. worthy our Notice, and in-the 
. firſt Place to be obſcry'd,; is 
| Purple ; which is counted. the 
| chief, and is reckon'd (as it 
5 ) he LG Cen @) The ** 


_ 


»$ 
* 
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9 > Ad * 
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— that of a Clove-Gillyflower, which, I believ: 4 


chief Magi mrad . 
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1 PANCIROLLUS Book I. 


of Princes, Magiſtrates and Senators were voni 
3 8 1 . nc 
t its Orig1na It, ceded (b) rom 2 
"Kind: of Shell-Fiſh, 4. i. e. from 1 99 Vein un 
carries in its Jaws ; out of which, be ing cut, 
_ flows this Juice or precious Gore, which! 
11 and Purple-Sitk,' for the making of Gar-Y 
meh were tinctur d with. 'A 
am inelin d to believe, that this Rind of Shell 
Fiſh may be found even now la days, in regard 1 
no Species of Things are guite loſt, though per- 
haps it would be ultleſs, becauſe no bod) 
knows how to take out that Vein. 

This Blood they boil'd with the Vein it * 
{elf firſt open'd i in a leaden Veſſel, putting to 
It a — ater of a moderate Heat, which wa 
convey d to it through a Funnel from a Fire a! & 
ſome Diſtance. From thence aroſe that ſhining 
and middle Colour between red and black, lik 


no other Colour doth more reſemble. Ther 


1 — did appear alſo another kind of Colour, whic 3 


the al 'd a violet Colour. | 

he Reaſon of the Loſs of Purple, Iprelun 
is, becauſe the Turks, a barbarous People, al 
Maſters of Syria, and all thoſe Places where | *. 
was wont to be found. 


me c O ENTE 1 
Fi 


WO, * - Robes of Princes, Mnghtras, 5 Se 
nators, were wont to be dy'd whh i. 
Hence in Pliny le is dfteꝶ 5 
therefore hen 
- man Government wa advanc'd t&azMonarchl 
"- their Princes, who were Ril'd Emperors (becaulf 
the Name of King was odious to the may 


Iiir n 3 


2 Which Shell-Fiſh is call d in Latin, Purpura; 
1 it Whereof formerly great Store hath been found 
g te Hear the famous City of Tyre : The Inhabitants 
hereof found out that precious Liquor or 


| Was | 
ire a: Nice, ſo ſingularly uſeful to the dying of 
nine Moaths, and therefore called Tyrius Color. 

ik Some Hiſtories tell us they muſt be taken 
liert e, and that chiefly in the Spring Seaſon, at 
Ther Wich Time this Juice is moſt plentiful in 


rhic em. And that when they are gather'd, they 
Muſt be thrown together on an Heap; that ſo by 
ſum Weir continual Motion, they may vent out this 
e, a! WhLiquor together with their Spirit; which done, 
ere tome near Place or other provided for the: 
Ian keeping of it, it is taken up, and pre- 
od for neceſſary Purpoſes. This is another 
=” Wy of getting this Liquor mentioned by Au- 
Sent ers. | : 
) [45 for its Original, it proceed: from a kind 
I ef 3 U N 
ne The Invention of Purple is aſcribed to Hercs- 
Arch who walking along the Shore with a Dam- 
decau he low d, by chance his Boy had ſeiz d on 
omanſie throwa up by the Sea, and ſinear'd his 
1 B 2 Lips 
7H 


% 


PANCIROLLUS. Book I. 
with the Tincture; which ſhe admiring, 
us'd to be his, until "he had brought her a 
of that Colour, who not long after 

acpmpliſh'd. it; 4 
Among ſeveral forts of Shell-Fiſh, there is 
not only that which: we call the Purple, to be 4 
found, but alſo another kind of Fith, which is 
called: Mure u; which though it differ from / | 
the former, yet it is taken (like that) in the 
Spring time, and ſends. forth by Attrition, a 

kind of clammy, viſcous Humour, which cies 
we believe Vitruuius) is called Otrum. He 
tel ls us that thoſe kind of Shell-Fiſh, a'ter they 3 
are: caught; are cut and {laſh'd with certain iron 
Inſtruments, out of whoſe Wounds, this Pur- 
ple Matter, by pounding the Fith, doth flow 
and iſſue, and' is call'd Oftruns. Hence we read 
in Virgil; Lib. 1. eAEncid; 1 


Ame labor ata veſter, oftroque ſaperbo. 


4 
11 


On Hyian Carpets richly wrought they dine. 1 
| And Cane 1 ſuſæ veſtes , e tincturd 
2 And we find in Propertins, # 
d kind of Sheil-Fiſh doth þ 
moſt in Aſrica, in Tyre and Sidon; and 
Purple is commended for the beſt. 

The Tongue of the * Fiſh is about a F 
Finger's Length, and is ſo ſharp and hard, that , 
it can eaſily pierce any ſort of Shell-Fiſh. And 
from henceſprung the Proverb concerning Glut. 
tons, who are ſaid to be ¶ Purpura uoraciores.) 
more deyouring than the Purple. I heir Vo- 
racity is the chief Cauſe of their being taken 
for the Fiſhermen knowing the Purple to be 
aß - of „ they caſt abundance of 

them? SZ 
A 


— 


Irhem into the Sea, in Weels or Borinets ſor 
A hat Purpoſe, to which they faſten a long Rope; 
er ſo that the Purple ſeeing its defir'd Prey, a 

hruſting its Tongue betwixt the Ruſhes of the 


is Weel, pierceth the Fiſh, which conſulting their 
be Safety upon the ſenſe of the Smart, do contract 
is themſelves, and by cloſing their Shells, hold it 


o faſt, that the Purple is caught; which being 
Enſnar d aſter this manner, through its own 
KGreedineſs, is an ZHieroghphick of a Gormanti- 


a | 
(it r puniſh'd for his Gluttony; of whom you 
= may ſee an ele Emblem extant in Alia: 
hey Hund the Slanderer is repreſented by the Picture 
ron pf a Purple with its lolled-out Tongue, as Pleries 
ur- notes in his 28th Book. F 
ow The Tyrians, by taking away the Shells of |} 
ead the greater Purples, do come at that noble Juice 


bl 
*Ivhiich lurks in a white Vein in the midſt of 
heir Jaws. But the leſſer Fry they daſh once 
A gainſt a Stone, and fo tuddenly ſtrike out their 
ine. Furple Moiſture ; but if they do not kill at one 
Flow, in vain they ſtrike a ſecond Time; for 


ur'd he Blood, through the Pain, being diffus d, 
tins, nd ſtreaming through all Parts of the Body, 
loth Prill vaniſh and diſappear. Hence Virgil tells us 
and in the 9th of his eAxeids, that they breathe out 


heir Purple Souls, who fall by the Anguiſh of 


ut a # great Wound: In this Particular, copying 

that Comer, who calls the Death of ſuch, a, Purple 

And Weath ; and eZliap informs us, that the Purple 

Zlut- as diſpatchd at one Blow, that fo it might , - 
ores) eld a er Tincture. TD a FH 

Vo. As for the Colour of this Juice, which Pliny 

ken firms to be a duskiſh Roſy, a clouded Flame 


a be it were) and Plato, a Rednefs, corrected and 
ualified with a pale white: ) It is from the Fiſh 


* 
ce of A 
them B 3 call'd 
*» | 5 


2 2 1 — 
„ ” 
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_ call'd Purple. And ſo is Concſylium and Murex, 
as we may ſee in Virgil, Rug 36d | 

1 

* 


| | === Tyriaque ardebat murice Lena, e. 
4 A Purple Scarf, with Gold embroider'd o er, 
Queen Dido's Gift) about his Waſte he wore. 


And Fuvenal preſents us with another In- 
tance ---- Horum: ego non Jugians Conchylia ? i. e. 
Shall T not avoid their luxurious Robes dran 
with Purple and Thrian Dye? Hence Plants; $ 
: mentions Conchyliata T apetia, fo call'd from that 
Colour, which is a Compound, and a Mixture 
of blue and red, and reſembles the azure of F 
«March Violets: s 9 
This Purple Colour is call'd in Latin, Offrinu, 
and Sarranus : Hence we read in Propertins, o 
Oftrinus Torus, a Purple Bed; and Virgil in his 
Georgicks hath this Expreſſion ---- Sarrano dor. 
miat Oftro, i. e. Let him fleep in Tyrian Purple 
For Tyre was call'd Sarra, from a certain Fich 3 
call'd Sar. And thus Sidonius Apollinaris call 
a Palm- embroider'd Garment drunk. with Sar. 
ran, i. e. Tyrian Juices, when it had imbibd 
only the Tincture of this Purple Moiſture. 
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C H A p. II. 
902 Of Purple Ink. | 

= Here was wont to be made of Purple, a cer 
- tain kind of Iuk, which was call'd Encas$ 
fum (c). It was us d only by the Emperors 11 
ſubſcribing their Patents and Letters, and was 
prohibited all others, under Pain of Treafon 
who, beſides Confiſcation of Goods, were capi 
tally puniſh'd, as oft as they us'd it. This 1 | 
Col 
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ER. * f Purple Ii 7 
7 Nicet at, who, in his Firſt Book of 
e Life of Manuel, tells us, that in the begin- 
| % ng of his Empire, he. wrote Letters to Conftan- 
Sople, with the Blood of the Purple-Fiſh, and 
ald and fecur'd with a red and golden colour'd 
3 ax, abd a ſilken String. And he tells us al- 
&, That Stan, a Perſian King, upbraided the 
Wnperor of Conff antinople, with his empty Pro- 
Wiſes of noble Preſents (written i in ruddy Cha- 
Gers), whereas he beltow d but mean and flen- 
Er ones. From whence tis evident, that the 
peror was wont to uſe no other Ink : But in 
Bſc the Emperor was in his Minority, then 
ys Gavernour,. was wont to write Letters 
With, A. AL Green Colour, as. the ſame Nicetas 
firms of, A/ 6 17 Protoſebaſtus, who was Tutor 

K Guargiay, to lexins Commenus, 
am Mech t your Highneſs hath an Edict 
& Michael Paleologus, ſubſcribed with this kind 
1 Ink; and daß ask d not long ſince what it 
1 Fas made of (which. perhaps was not wholly 
is Encauſtum,) I anſwer'd that it was thus prę: 
rd: The Purple-ſhell of the Purple was 
Fat. to Poder, to which was added ſomewhat 
0 its .Colour Beil out of it, and alſo melted 
| og with it; and then the liquid Matter 
b Eins. thickned into a Conſiſtence fit for wri- 
Is, *twas called Encauſfum; as tis ſo expreſs'd 
a certain Law, which 1 belieye is the on 7 
[i in the th Wow, which both , teacher; the t 
E bs ncauſtum, and gives it a Na 
ro Ro hence comes th he "Wat Inchiaſtro, whic 
* corruptly call Ink, (er) And from hence 954 
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je F- Orig! il oX that  Encayfic Picture mention 
v Pliny, L Cap. 11., which was wont to 


made X 73 las e N 1 know not 
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8 PANCIROLLUS. Book 1 
whether any body elfe has given the fame Ir- 
terpretation. This kind of Ink, call'd Encauſtum, 
6 8 with Purple, grown quite out & 


The CO MME N TAX T. 
(e) It is very well known that Princes wen 
wont to ſubſcribe their Letters and Edits with 
their own Hands; fo that Leo the Emperor or. 
dained and decreed, that *thofe only ſhould bt 
called Writs, which were ſubſcribed by hin: 
felf, and that with a peculiar kind of Ink mad: 
of the Purple reduc'd to Powder. He forbad 
all Inſcriptions on facred Edits, but thoſe o 
Purple, and commanded them ll to be fight 

with that Colour, which he made oblawful for 

any private Perſon to uſe. From whence ti; 

apparent, that all Imperial Writs were wont te 
be written in Ver milion and Purple Characters 

und tliat becauſe they could not be eaſily coun: 

terfeited, and becauſe Princes muſt do ching 
After a more pompous Manner than inferiou 


- 1 


©" Beſides cheſe Examples mentioned by Paxci 
rolls, Conflantinus Manaſſes gives in his Anna! 
other Inſtances of Emperors of Conſtantinopl. 
ho ſubſcribed their Names in Permilion in an) 
that were preſented to them, and after 
wards did authenticate and confirm the writing N 
in Purple Characters. And another Author at 
Frms, that he faw a certain Patent written with 
this Purple Eurauſtum, which at ſeveral Poſi 
tions would repreſent the Appearance of va 
rious Colours, as of red, black, golden, and 
the like, according as the Inſtrument was mov'i% 
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In. Emperor of Conſtant inople, left at Rome an Obli- 
ation or Bond, written with the Blood or 
t of Juice of the Purple. 7h | 

(ec) ¶ From this Encauſtum, the Picture ſo call d, 

3 mentioned in Pliny, receiv/d its Name.] 

£ Fe Apelles his Maſter, is ſaid to have 
wer: been the firſt that taught the Art of making 
with this Picture, which was firſt made in Wax Ta- 
ot. bles, or Ivory made hollow, or engraven, ;Af- 
d be terwards it was cover'd with Hair or Briſtles, 
him. Ipread upon the Tables, and then burnt wiih the 
nad; Coals of Galls (and then with clean Linen, fo 
bad that it had a Gloſs, and weuld ſhine like Mar- 
ſe of ple) which Picture, drawn on Ships, will ne- 
ud ver be detaced by the Injuries either of Sun or 
a Wind. Hence he is called Encauſtrs, who is 
* ti Arawn in burat Colours. Martial hath an Epi- 
nt te ram to this Purpoſe, 


ters; # Encauſtes Phaeton tabula tibi pictus in hac elf. : 
dun Quid tibi vis Dipyron qui Phactonta ſaci. 


hing  _ - Us 
1152 s if he ſhould have ſaid, The Painters did 
Ill in burning Phaeton, who was burnt before. 


| (d) [Green-Charatters,] 
hal , Niertas, in his ſecnth Book of the Life of 
inopl, eie Comnenis, tells us, that. Alexins-Schbaſto- 
am 87 ator, the Son of Manuel, deſiring the Empire, 
afrer. ad obtained an Edit containing thoſe Things, 
itim rhich the Emperor (viz. Comnenus) had ſubſeri- 
|; ed to with his own Hand, and that they could 
wit! Pot be Tatify'd and confirm'd, before Alexis 
Poli. nei had ſeen them, and ſubſcrided in Green 
„ v Polour theſe Words {Rata Junt. J Rs 
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them. Pliny tells us, that many of theſe Ob- 


therẽ is a ſort of natural Obſidian Glaſs, which 
is rather to be rankd among Stones, than 


ing the graving Tool, and receiving Images, and i: 


* 

CHAP. III. 1 

0 Obſidian Stones or Jet. 9 
&) HNBI¶dian Stones are black, but very ſhining. © 
: + 
king-Glafſes are wont to be made of k 


them. They are found on the Coaſts of Arabia 
Felix. There are now none to be had, whatever 
the Eaft-Indian Merchants boaſt of their finding 


„ 
„ 

o 
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ans are wont to be inſerted like Precious- 4 
tones into Rings, and that in one of them was 
cut the intire Image of Auguſtus, who being 
much delighted and taken with theſe Stones, 
caus'd four Elephants to be made of them. Y 
The COMMENTARY. 4 

(e) Theſe Stones have their Name from one th 
Ob/idius, who firſt found them in eEthiopia, "ua 


They are very black, and ſometimes tranſparent, 
but they look a little dull, and repreſent oni) 
the Shadow for the Picture. There is a Sort 
of Glaſs alſo of the ſame Colour call'd Ob/- 
dian, from theſe Stones, of which you may 
ſee more in Pliny, in the 26th Chapter of 
his 36th Book; from whence it appears, that 


Metals; for tis as paſſive as the former, endur- 


diaphanous or pellucid, tranſmitting (like Glaſs) 
all Forms and Shapes. *Tis generated in . 


thiopia, of which the Sepulchres of the No- 

bility are uſually made after this Manner ; Theiß 

take a great Piece of it, and make it hollow; 
4 x 


4 4 


and 


I. Sed. I. Unquerebable HVL. I 
and in that Cavity include the Corps, where 


tis not only prefery'd, but (as if entomb'd in 
I lass) may be apparently ſeen, neither doth it 


ſſend forth any ungrateful Scent. 
Ea rn 2 A 
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« 3 Of Asbeſtine, or QOnquenchable- Flax. 
70 I 10 HERE was -anciently a certain kind of 
17 Flaxen Subſtance, which the Greeks called 


5X f) Acbeftin, i. e. inextinguiſhable ; and the 
35 RLatines, Linum vivum, live Flax. Whole Webs 
"5 and Coats are wont to be made of it, which 
25 were ſo far from being conſum'd by Fire, that 
being refin'd from their Droſs, they were cleans d 
and purify'd into a greater Luſtre, than if 
they had been waſh'd with Water. Ihe (orps of 
dne Kings were uſually burnt in thoſe Kind of 
p14. Coats, leſt their Royal Aſhes ſhould be pro- 
nt, phanely blended with common Duſt. PI; 
n tells us, that this kind of Flax, the belt that is 
575 go be found in the whole World, 1s hard to 
. Tome by, and not eaſily weav'd, by reaſon of 
= ts thortneſs : But when once it is found, it 
quals the Value of the moſt precious Jewels. 
hat FT is reported, That Nero had a Napkin or 


_- AW owel made of it. Tis no where to be had 


1 pow. 

ur- 3 

di The COMMENTARY. 

a Y That this unquenchable Flax, or Cloth 


No-. ade of it, will not be conſum d, but cleanſed 
he "Py Fire, Pliny proves at large in the Firſt Chap- 
load, er of his Nineteenth Book, EEE 


Agreeable 


relates of Linum Creticum, which he tells us, 
is a Stone; which being ground to Powder, and 
ſifted and rid of its terrene Matter, its remanent 
ſtringy Subſtance may be ſo comb'd and teazd, 
as to be weavdintoa Web, which being thrown 
into the Flames, will not be conſum'd, but be 
ny cleans d from its Deg and Corruption. 
odocattarus , a Cyprian Knight, who publiſh'd 
the Hiſtory of that Ifle in the Year 1566. ſhew'd 
lome Cyprian Flax, which he had at Venice, 
which being caſt into the Fire, he receiv'd 
again, only refin d by the Flames, being altoge- 


ther -1nvulnerable, even in the midſt of the 


Embraces of that devouring Element. But this 
is the greateſt Wonder of all, that theſe kind of 
Contextures are not made of Vegetables, - but of 


ghe Stone Amiantus,, generated in the Ifle of 


7725 which being beaten to Powder, and te- 
ud from its grols and earthy Matter, its 
threaddy Subſtance may be weav'd into a 
Web, which caſt into the Fire, is not conſumed, 
but (Salamander like) remains inviolable in the 
midſt of Fire. 


Ihe Emperor Conftantine order d an incombu- 
-Nible Sort of Linen to be made of this Stone, 
that might always burn in bis Lamps, which 
were in his Baths at Rome. And Ladovicus Vive: 
(in his Scholia on St. Auſtin de civitate Dei) tell 
us, That he aw ſeveral Lamps at Paris, 
which would never be conſum d. And at a: 
Feaſt at Lovuin, there was a Napkin” thrown in- 
to Fire, which was reſtor d to the Owner, 


cleaner ad brighter, than if it had been rins d 1 


in Water, or lather d wich a Waſh- ball. 


4 , 


12 PANCIROLLUS. .Book I. 
Agreeable whereunto is that which Strabo 
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> cr. 1. l Of Silllen Flax. 13 
At Heidelberg in the Prince Palatine's Cloſet 
us, late Traveller tells us, That he faw a Purſe 
nd Wade of Alwmen Plumoſum, cat into a Pan of. 
ent Aarving Coals, till it was throughly temte ; 
zd, hd when taken out and cool, he could not per- 
*&ive that it had received any Harm by the 
be Fire. Not much unhke this is that Stone, ge- 
herated at Caryſtam (one of the Cyclades) which 
e Inh+bitants'do comb, ſpin, and weave, and 
t which they make Towels and Napkins, 
vice, Mhich, when they are foul, they cleanſe and 
wd Walſh them (as it were) with Fire. 
* 1 „ 


Dge- Þ 99 ack 25 an 
th 7 . — * 

a Of Silken Flax call d Byſſus. 

| | 

le of f) 5 YSSUS was a fine fort of Flax, 

| re- 8 which grew in Greece, of which choice 
115 Harments were wont to be made; it was of fo 

o a gfeat a Value, that the third Part of a Dram 

ned, as exchang'd fo four Denarii, i e. for half a 

| the Grown of our Engliſh Money: But it's utterly 

Aubknown at this Day, and fo is a certain kind 

abu- Linen calf'd (F) Carbaſns, which is u- 

one, ally brought out of the Zadiet, as may be 

hich rhered from Martians the Lawyer, and from 

7ive: e Sixth Book of Virgils AEncids, | 

w=_ = _ ----- Cui renzis glauco velabat an.ifin 

= =_ Carba ſus 


in. An Azure Robe was o'er his Body ſpread. 
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Achaia, and was agreeable to the Delicacy aud 
Fineneſs of the ſofter Sex. + 08 
Ifidorys affirms it to be very white and ſoſt 
and ſome think it to be that delicate Down 7 
and woolly Subſtance, which ſticks to a certai, 3 
kind of Shell-fiſh call'd Pina, and is of a dint? 
Colour, whence are made a ſort of Garment? 
call'd Byſine, of that moſt curious and delicate 
Wooll, which is of a clayith Colour inchninge 
to black, but as bright as Gold. 3 
Pliny mentions another Sort of Linous Sub 
ſtance, which he calls in the Firit Chapter of hi 
Nineteenth Book, Ew, Wood; and Up 
£20Zuacr, i. e. becauſe it grows on the Apple 0 
a certain Arabian Shrub, and is kemb'd and teaz'{ 1 
by the Inhabitants like Wooll. This Shrub 
bears Fruit like a Malacotoon, and is ſo call'd br 4 
ſome. The Linen made of this Matter, is ver 1 
erxroneouſly and falſly call'd Silken, whereas ac 
cording to Pliny and Perotus, it ſhould rather b! 
call'd Cotton. of 
There is no kind of Flax more white and 
ſoft ;* and therefore Pliny tells us, That Ga- 
ments made of them were very acceptable to the 
eZgyptian Prieſts, which Beroaldus underſtands 
not only of their common and ordinary Cloaths Þ 
but of their ſacred Habiliments in their, hol)? 
Miniſtrations; and tells us withal, that Orphen: | 
and Pythagorai, and the Diſcipline of the 
tiant, held woollen Veſtments to be unſcemly © 
and profane in Divine Matters, becauſe Wool! 3 
is the Product of an Animal; but linen Habi li- 
ments they thought Pure and Sacred, becauſt 
Flax is the Fruit .of | the Earth, all whoſe oth 
.,- Tpring is reputed clean; aud aeg 114 
| Friese 
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&. 1. 5 Specular Stone. 135 


ieſts of In being clad in Linen, are ſtyl'd Li- 
geri commonly by the Poets. So ſings Ovid. 


Nunc Dea linigerũ colitur celeberrima turba. Ov. 
| Linigeri fugiunt calvi, fiſtrataque turba. Mart. 
ui grege linigero circumdatus & grege calvo. Juy, 
--- Attended by his Choir in White, 

The Bald-pate Tribe runs madding thro' the 
Street. 


10100» | 

| A N f ) [A certain kind of Flax calPd Carbaſus.] 
Sub & Pliny tells us, That tis very thin and fine; 
of hi: d Parſanias, that "tis incombuſtible. Hence 
Jlpia Garments and Linen made of this Subſtance, 
le 0 ate call d Car ba ſeæ and Carba n; and becauſe 
teaze Wis Latter is of a wonderful Tenuity mov'd 
Shrul With the lealt puff of Wind, it was eaſily 


'd b; Wowded into very {mall Folds, which Maro 
ver his Eleventh Book calls Carbaſeos. 


as ac ===» Croceam chlamydemque Fee, crepantes, 
e 


er tt Carbaſeos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro, 
Pictus acu tunicas, & barbara tegmina crurum. 
and Sold weavd with Linen on his Thighs he wore, 
Gar Wich Flowers of Needle-work diſtinguiſh'd ore, 
to the With golden Buckles bound and gather'd up 
lands, before. 


705 Becauſe the Sails of Ships were made of this 


Abe "Stuff firſt found in 3 (as Plim relates) there- 
£o 19. Me are they call'd Carbaſa. | | 
emly F 1 

— ? 1 O Specular Stoner. 4 
Of. ) Herde Stones were a ſhining kind of 
» the , © Subſtance, aud (according to Bf = 
Teſts 1 tranſ- 
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mentions them in his 36th Book, and 22d Chap 


theſe Stones, but two Fingers thick, ſo tran(® 


Humour of the Earth congeal'd like Chryſtah 
and hardened into a Stone, and is pellucid lik 


tranſparent Purity, if it be genuine and ſincere 


tranſparent like the Air. the Ancients mad 3 
Windows of them, as we do of Glaſs. Plin 


ter, and ſo do Civilians. 

Nero built the Temple of Fortune with thei 
Stones, wherein whoſoever was ſhut, might ali 
be ſeen without, and (as Pliny writes) the Gate 
being ſhut, the Light ſeem'd included with : 
rather than tranſmitted from without. tcl 
Speculars are now no where to be found. 

I had a Chryſtal preſented me, not unlirY 


$ 


parent that you would think you ſaw nothing! I 
but the Air. It had a Water-Snake within 
it, gaping as if about to deyour a young Lamb 
which oppos'd it with a Croſs. TWas ven 
exactly done. I had it from Martin Ger fall 
afterward Biſhop of Breſſam. 


The COMMENT ARY. 


CY Pliny ( in the 22d Chapter of al 
36th Book) tells us (according to ſome) char M 
—— Stone is a certain kind of Juice, o 


Glaſs, and may be eaſily cleft. It is of a mol 


and if no Way ſullied, and without a Flaw, Y 
nearly reſembles the Air in Lucidity. 2 
From this they were call'd Speculars, letting 
in the Sun and Light into br as Glaſs and A 
Paper do now among us. eh were ſo call i 
becauſe they were made of is Stone, andi 


ſet in the Windows ; but that in ſuch a Man-“ 
e that they migim be remov'd at Pleaſure E 


Thai 3 


ct. JI. Of Specular Stones, | 17 


S They were put to ſeveraWtes ; ſome- 
Wimes Part of the Houſe, and ſometimes their 
Walks in the Garden were covered with them 
Ind all for the Advancement of Luxury. and 
Pleaſure. ---- Such perhaps was that Specul ar 
Thamber of Horace, wherein his Curtezans 
ere ſo diſpoſed, that where ever he look d, 
Ie very Act of Generation was repreſented to 


Plim tells us in his Epiſtles, that the Parlours 
here they ſupp'd, were excellent Harbours 
Pgainſt Storms, and Tempells, in regard they 
Svere ſo fortify'd with theſe Specalars againſt all 
ivlence” and; Injuries of the Weather, if you 
ill betieve the Diſtick of witty Martial, 


Miernis object noris per ularia puros * + 
1441 Admictount ſoles, : e ſole dies. | 
8 It wilt not be impertinent to mention here, the 
Wapir Phoſphorus, or the Bononian Stone, which 
Wt cxpoted a while to, the ffhuminated” Air, will 
S mbibe re fo that withdrawn into a dark 
Nom, and chere lock d upon, it will appear 
Wike a Burning Coal, but in a ſhort. Time gra- 
Wually lofeth its chining, till again expos d to 
Whe Lieht. The Chymiſt who thew'd it my 
Friend at Bologye, told him it acquir'd this Qua- 
Wity b cn cine mall Furnace; laying 
Whe Pieces of Stone upon an Iron. Grate over a 
Wire of Wood: Bur there is ſomefbing more of 
Ayſtery in it; for he try d it, and it would 
wot mine. | l | had _ ns 
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: | Of Murrhine. 6p 0 


( 550 AA, was A king of white EY. 
Hance, e with Purple Spots. 4 


It was found! in rth, and was ſuppoſed to 
a juice or I: fog Ude d Rae Heat. 1 
It was not diaphanous, but was clear and bright, 
odoriferous and fragrant, of which Veſſels were | 1 
made very convenient to eat and to drink in. 
t was very much eſteem d for the variety of Co- 
lours wherewith *twas adorned „ 28. White, x 
and Cinnamon, and Violet, and the like. 
Pompey the Great, aſter his Triumph over 
Aſia and Pontus, brought Cups from thence, 4 
and a Pair of Tables made of two Gems, three 4 
Foot broad and four Foot long, which would 
open and ſhut, and alſo Dice and Men 1 the 
. precious if ni ieh iin wal 3 
But no a-days, neither is 800 4 
" Mrrhinury, not thoſe they de ky 8 be 3 
found any where; (i) nor amy Pearls like (le- 
patras which couid not be match d by any in the 
World. She valued them at 20000 Seffertia, 7 
which amount to 500000 Crows. 


The COMMENTARY. 


(ON Marrbine, Veſſels had theix Name from 
the Gem call 7 Murrha, which Pliny, in the 
"2d Chapter of his 37th Book, affims to be Þ 
an Humour condens'd by Heat in the Earth, 4 
which was ſhining, but faintly, and had rather 
a Brightneſs, than a Splendor. Twas the Va- 2 
bier of its Colours that made it ſo 2 4 

nd. 


« * . 
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ect. I. Of Murrhine _ 19 


s Spots moving themſelves, into a Purple, 
hite, and a Third Colour, the Reſult of them 
Poth. F 1 | 

= Veſſels made of it are call'd by Propertius, 
urrhea, ---- Murrheaque in Parthis Pocula cotta 
Jai, in which Verſe he ſeems to think them 
WEacthen, becauſe he faith, they were hardend 
r bak'd in Parthian Chimnies ; from which 
in differs, who holds it to be an Humour con- 
Mens d by Heat, and a Stone (as it were) 
ere rroughbt and carv'd into Veſſels, which Papi- 
in. iat ſimply calls Murrhas; and fo doth Martial 

at his 4th Book, | ET | 


hs 1 Si calidum pot at, ardenti Murrba Falerno 

rer  Convenit, & melior fit ſapor ille mero. 

nce, In which Diſtich the Poet facetiouſly tells us, 
arce Wy way of Jeſt , that the Wine may grow 
uld Farm, from the Colour of the Murrhine Cup, 
the ccauſe its Spots are (as it were) enflam'd and 
indled by the Purple Hue; he promiſeth from 
11d bence, alſo a better Taſte, in regard the Odour 


in Murrhine was a commendable Smell. 
Je- But this Difference may be eaſily reconcil'd, if 
ee lay with Scaliger, that the Word [ urrha] 
Iva anciently uted for a Gem; and doubt- 
ess the firft Part of that Verſicle, ---- Et gemm3 
iber „& ſarrano dormiat oftro, is to be under- 
Food of this Myrrha we ate ſpeaking of. 
= (7) [Ver any Pearls like Cleopatra's. ] 
== Cleopatra told Mart Antony, that ſhe had 
pennt at one Supper an hundred Sefterces. ; 
hich he thinking impoſſible, ſhe made next 
ther Pay ( Wagers being laid) a moſt ſumptuous 
Va- Entertainment; which when he derided, and 
able, equird an Account of the Colt and Charge, 
Mo nnn g 
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She made anſwer, that that was but the alzar, 
or a Trifle by the By, and told him withal, 
that ſhe would ſpend and conſume as much as 
the had promiſed, and therefore immediately 
commanded the ſecond Courſe to be brought in. 
And when the Servitors by her Order, had ſet i 
before her but one Sawcer of Vinegar, Mari 
' Anthonyobſerving, and looking what the would 
do, The took a Pearl from her Ear, and plung'd 
it into the Veſſel, which being preſently melted 
(for Vinegar will diſſolve . its Acrimony 
Margzrites and Jewels ) the drinks up at a 
Draught; ſhe laid hold on another, intending 
to take it off, as ſhe had done the Former; But 
Lucius Planens (Umpire of the Wager) would 
not . ſuffer her. The Pearl that was Jeft, was 


cut in two and,was hung at the Ears of Yen; 
in the Pantheon at Rome. NT" | 
— I etna ie—c— 
CHAP. VIII. 
e Avrichalcum. 


W® 4Urichalcaw was a ſort of Braſs reſem- 
I bling Gold, and of which were made BW 
thofe ſort of carv'd Works, which the An- 
cients fuppofed to be of Corinchian Brafs, but 
falſly; for Corinthian Was a Mixture of Braſs, Wt 
and Gold; but thoſe Toreumuta being melted, W 
had nothing” of Gold or Silver in them; and ri 
therefore 1 Believe they were made of Auric hal- 
cum. | | 
Pliny tells us, in the ad Chapter of his 
4 Book, that this kind of Metal hath not 
en in Being for a long Time, by reaſan of the 
Barrenneſs & the feeble Earth. But tis cle! i 


and 


- 
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Id manifeſt that Martianus d l (Who 
Pouriſht in the Time of Ale. vander Severus the 
Wmpcror in the Year 225) made mention of it, 
i it had been to be found in hs Days. 
That Latton or Aurichalcum now in Uſe, is 
Pot right Aurichalcum, but Bras, which 
: prinkied with” ſome Powders, doih uſurp its 
plendour; as we ſhall obierve hereafter, 


The COMMENTARY, 


= (#) That which the Greeks call Orsixanxeg, 
Wnany in Latin call Avrichalcam, which is a 
= ngrel Word derived from both thoie Lan- 
Wuages, ſuppoſing it to be a compound of 
Wold and Braſs. That there may be ſuch a. 
Thing even Scaliger himſelf denies. not, but he 
0 my, tis not this "Opeixzazey of which we 
F peda . 

= Some. therefore think that the Word ma 

Wetter have its Original from Oeęss, which 
Pgnifies a Mountain, and ], which ſigni- 
ies Braſs; fo that it is a kind of mountainous 
Metal, dug out of Hills, and not a Mixture of 
PVold and Braſs, but only meer Braſs, which 


CC NTT: T 


» 


N- 

de had the Colour of Gold, and did ſomewhat re- 
n- emble it. | | 

but . Twas of ſo great Value among the Ancients, 
ase, What though it was no where to be had, yet (as 
ed, Wt it were in being) it was accounted more pre- 
| 5 ious than Gold. 


Pliny tells us in the third and ſixth Chapters 
Pf his 23d Book, how to gild or adulterate 
Braſs, ſo as to mak: it look like Gold, which 
Paas done after this manner. They made the 

braſs red hot, and then quench d it in Vinegar 
nd Alen; aftceward; thy ſpread it with chin 
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Leaf Gold, which the prepar'd Braſs receives i 
ſuch manner, that they moſt cloſely unite and 
{tick together: And laſtly, if the Braſs chance 
to look pale, under the Leaf - Gold, they ſmeard 
it over with the Tell of an Egg, which take 
away the Colour of the Braſs. * © © 4 


—""CRAT IX 
Of Cinnamon. 


) 7 Alen informs us in his Firſt Book of Au. 

JT dotes, that Cinnamon is ny rarely to b:® 
found, unlels in the Cabinets of Princes. Plin* 
tells us, that a Pound of it was worth a thou: q 
land Denarii, and alſo that its Price wa; 
inhancd, after the burning of the Woods d 
Arabia and India. = 

But that | Caſſia,” which the Latins call Lig, 
nea, woody, is liken'd to the worſt Cinnamon, 
and is call'd by the Italians, Ca nella. 

We have no Knowledge of true Cinnamon 
nor yet of the Ayo - Cinnamon, which is only the 
Wood of the Tree, but the Cinnamon is the out? 
ward Bark of it. en tPA 


The COMMENTARY. 


(1) Pliny, in the 19th Chapter of his 1200 
Book, hath. a large . Deſcription of Gnnamon i 
which Solinus having abridg'd, tells us, That if 
is a ſhort, low Shrub, not above 2 Ells high 
and that the ſlenderer it is, it is the more elteem'd 
and that the more thick and bulky is of a lei 
Account. 4 | | | = 11 1 

Monſieur Thevenot fays, that the Tree (from 
- which they have this Bark) is ſtraĩt, and pretiſ 


""M 
. "= 
— * 
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ge to the Olive. Tree; that it bears a white 
dwer of an excellent Scent, and the Fruit of 
round; that they take off the Bark in the 
mer time, and that when they cut it; the 
Pell is ſo ſtrong, that the Soldiers (who are 
guard the ſame) fall almoſt ſick upon it. 

Lin ſchoten tells us, that the Cinnamon- Trees 
Ping up of themſelves, without planting in 
& open Fields, like Buſhes ; that the Tree from 
Wence the Bark is taken, they let ſtand, and 
chin three Years after, it hath another Bark, 
Wit had before. „0 
Solomon mentions it in the 17th Verſe of the 
n Chap. of his Proverbs ; I have perſumed my 
Wd with Myrrh, Aloes and Cinnamon. Martia- 
& the Lawyer obſerves out of Pliny-and Dioſ- 
ides, that the prime Virtue of this Shrub is in 
Bart or Rind. There is an Ointment made 
it, 'call'd Cinnaminum, which of all Un- 
Wents is the moſt craſſe and tluckeſt. 
BA Modern Traveller (Mr. Ovington) in his 
Pyage to Surat, tells us, that Cylon is the 
Wicf-Place for Cinnamon, and that tis cut oft 
m a Tree cloath'd with three Barks, two 
ereof are ſtrip d off, which are the Cinnamon; 
e third and moſt inward, which incloſeth the 
dy of the Tree, is never touch'd, becauſe an 
Wcifion in it kills the Tree. After three Years 
Ine, the extreme Barks are renew'd, and cover 
: oy of the Tree again, and are fit to be 
| 1 . 
As for the Place of its Growth, it formerly 
Puriſh'd in ſuch great Plenty in Ethiopia, that 
We find the Southern Part of it was call'd by 
alen the Geographer , Regio Cinnamomifera , 

bm the Great Quantity of that Spice, 9 

= then 


Oo 


* 
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then grew there; though now there is not a 
Tree of it to be found in all this Country, as 
the Portugucſe, who have narrowly look d ſor it, 
do affir ni. comes now from the Iſland of 
Ceylon, which produceth the beſt. 1 
1 2 . to be found, unleſs in the Cabinets of 3 
. Frinces. Logs A 
Cinnamon was ſo ſcarce in Galen's Time, that 
he ſays (Lib. 1. de Antid ) no Man had any but 
the Emperor. But Scaliger is of Opinion, that 
the Cinnamon, which, we now uſe, is very dit- 
ferent from what was in Galens Days. oþ 
[But that Caſſia, which the Latins call Lignea, &.] 
There is a great Diſpute concerning the Diffe- 
rence between Caſſia Lignea and Cinnamon. 
Some fay they are both one, differing only in 
Names; others, that they are the ſame, but 
differ only in Place; . others, that they come 
both off the ſame Tree, and ſo call the autward 
thicket Bark, Caſia Lignea, the inward thin 
Bark, the Cinnamon Others lay, that they come 
off different Trees, that are: very like; fo that 
the Caſſha may be made a Cinnamon-Tree: by 
Tranſplantation, But doubtleis, the; Shop G . 
namon, or Canella, is the true Caſſia of the An- 
cients; and if we muſt diſtinguiſh, you may 3 
call the thicker Bark, Caſſia, and thione 
Cinnamon. We | + Hb; £ 


— 


» 
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107 en AP; OW ; 
Of the Indian Leaf, call'd Folium Bar- 
baricum, and of other P erfumes. £ 
g many Kinds. of choice and precious 
Spices, brought from the Indies to Alex- 


andris, 


A 


- 
a> 


K 


dect. I; Of Amomum, Ge. 25 


aria, Martia dus the Lawyer makes mention 
f this Leaf. It was a ald Rank NU: Toms 
Per e N 7) and a Coin 

| Kh Mikenar ag yrrh, Balſam and 
; 125 «aura 41 and other Vegeta- 
Ples; Pliny, in the 6th Chap. of 
Mis 21 Where are mentioned many 
her a I o'r the fr. iy. > 5 —4 
33 8 I it ald ory SH ' 
Sor brevities lake em 
this, bas uſe phe 1 by an 
Rininent.of alh z. whit Hat brought 595 0 o 
Wndics, is therefote called Barbaricum, Barbarous. 


The COMMENTARY. | 
Martianus the Civilian, makes mention of 


Wis Indian Leaf, in n N W & 
3 un | 


18 
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| c HA p. XI. * 
Amomum, Coſtus, Malobathrum, 


Caſſia odorata, the Indian n 
aud Laſer. 


Fr HE Herbs F and n vere 
4 moſt fragrant and noble Plants, of 1 which, 
1 merly were made moſt precious Perfumes of 
4 y great Value. They are not to be had now 
Ways ; but Perfumers and Apothecaries uſe 
ers in their ſtead, 'viz. Pſeudociſus, i. e. Falſe 
W counterfeit. Of theſe two Plants, were 

de a Perfume call'd Cofamomum, which was 


1 _”_ ang . 


—_ 
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mentions it as a moſt precious Thing ; but "this | 
alſo is quite loſt. | 

And ſo is alſo the Herb (a) Milobathiion, 
and fragrant Caſia, which ſome ſuppoſe to be 
Spikenard. Thete plants were exceeding fra- 
Sb out of which was ſqueez'd a moſt ſweet i 
, . 
Alarrianus alſo in the afore-cited Place, ſpeaks 
ol Malobathrins, to which he adds the an 1 
Perfume; which' was a molt odoriferous Froth, 
'ifffing from Indian Canes. I 
He mentions alſo Laſer, which was a ſwert Mi 
Juice or Gum, proceeding from a Plant call'd 
25 3d g et of which Pliny: diſcourſeth in tl: 
of his 19th Book.. b 


* e eee 


(n Martianus makes mention of all theft 
Herbs, whoſe Natures, Virtues and Propertic 
tis worth our while to underſtand from Plin 
and Dioſcorides. : 

However, in the Interim, we may obſer: 
thus much of Perfumes in general, that the Ar 
_ cients, who were nicely fludious of Neatneß 
in Attire, and Curioſity of Drets, were won: tf 
bathe their Heads in fragrant Oiatments, made 
of boil'd Perfumes, as Pomponius tells us. Hen 
Lucretius calls them, 


- Mixtos in corpore Odores, 
Concoctoſque ------ 
Ally: Behold tn fweet Odours mix d i th Body dwell 

255 * * Perfumes breathe ooo a fro gra 


They were wont to be fodden i in leaden Va 
ſels in the Shade, as Pliny informs, in G 


\ 


Se. I. Of Amomum, G 27 


2d Chap. of his 13th Book; and we read in 8. 
neca's goth Epiſtſe of the Shops of thoſe that 
boil'd Odaurs. To which is pertinent that of 
Horace. 2 


Quit malta gracilis te Puer in roſa, 

Perſuſus liquidis urget Odoribus ? a 
What ſlender Youth in Roſe- buds, all Perfume, 
Invites thee to his eager Arms to come? 


Some underſtand theſe Odours of certain 
Ointments, that are great Provocatives, and take 
away that filthy Haut- gonſt, which ſtreams from 
the Body, wherewith not only Liinbs of Strum- 
pets, but their Beds alſo were wont to be ſinear'd, 
according to that of Catullus. 


i Cubile clamat 

Sertis, & Tyrio fragrans odore. 

* The Bed is crown'd with Garlands ſweet, 
« And Tyrian Odours in the Nottrils meet. 


| Hence thoſe Phraſes are frequent in the Poets, 
o bathe, anoint, perfume, and waſh the Head and 
1 WBody in liquid and flowing Ointments (2). 
A race, in the 7th Ode of his 2d Book, expreſly 
a Wncntions this Indian Leaf, 5 


. Coronatus nitentes 

Mal abathro Tyrio Capillos 

My Head with Garlands crown d 
* Of Indian Leaf - | 


They were ſtyld dry Ointments by Pliny, 
Fvbich were made of drying Perfumes, and were 
ard Diapaſmate, which was a great Enemy to 
hat ſetid Smell, breath'd from the Pores of: a 
yy Body. Hence they 3 to apply ĩt 

18 29 2 - e to 
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to the Groin, Armpits, and other Parts of thoſe 
Goatiſh Perſons that imell ſo rank. 

e manner of uſing Unguents, was brought 
from Greece to Rome, whoſe Luxury was lo ex- 
Travagant in a ſhort time, that 7? xnpwpudy i. e. An 1 
Ointment made of -Wax was diſſolved in Oil, 
and which ſuppled their Athlete, was ſold at 
the Price of 80 Sefterces, which is above fix © 
Pounds of our Money, *A 

As to ſmell ſweet is the erte of a ſoſt 
and delicate Man, ſo to ftink like a Goat, is the 
Trick of a naſty and filthy Beaſt ; ſuch a one a; 
0m was, whoſe Rankneſs is recorded by 

orace. 4 


—-oo—m Gravis hir ſutts cubat Hircus in alis. by. - 
** A Rammiſh Stench his Arm-pits do exhale. 
Of the Author, Cauſes, Goodneſs, Sc. ard 


alſo of the Manner of making Ointments, you 
34 Bock in Arhenens, in the 14th Chap. of hu 


Bock. bh 
3 ekeae: theſe Dry ones, they had (doubtleſs) 
their lignid Ointments too, which they mingl« 
both with their Wine and Viands ; 3 


„ 


they did not only moiſten their Eater, but tha 
Whiſtles too; fo that they drank, and tipplay 
them with the greateſt Luxury. 1 
Pliny is of Opinion, that OINTMENT 
were uſed long before the Battel of TROY ; t 4 
* ſent ſome to his Son Faſeph in Egypt: Au 
Moſes, who was 350 Years before the Siege % 
that City, makes mention of Ointments abo 
the Sanctification of the Tabernacle, and u 
Prieſts of the Old Temple. Pliny and Sling 
FTLeport, chat Alexander, when he conquil 
Du Army, found among other Jewels 78 


E 


. 
72 


on 


* 
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Wooils, and other valuable Things, a Casket of 
Woguents, which he highly eſteemd. But He- 
e, affirms, that they were frequently us d 
fore Darius s Time ; for Cambyſes ſent Embaſ- 
adors to\e/£:hiopns, King of the Macrobians, 
With great Preſents, one wherof was a Box of 
dintments. ; | FS 

It is not certain when they were firſt uſed 
Rome; but we find in 4 Anno 365. U. 
pd. Autiochus being vanquiſh'd, Pub. Licinius 
Fals, and Fallut Ceſar, then Cenſors, com- 
Panded that no foreign or ſtrange Infection of 
Pintments ſhould be ſold in the City. 


wh" EF Si 
Of Myrrh ,, Stacte, Bdellium and Bak 
| amum. 


©) hb, is a Drop or Tear, diftill'd from 
$ NA Tree in Arabia Felix, ſo call'd, be- 
Wuſc productive of every thing that is odori- 
rous, 
8 (7) Sade is extracted from Myrtrh, which 
Welds 2 more precious kind of Liquor. 
W (7) Bdellinm, allo is a Tear, dropping from a 
rain Tree that grows in Battrig: _. 3 
= (7) Balſamam (a Thing more famous than 
Wuly known). is the Juice of a certain Vegeta- 
e (like a Vine) that grows in Fudæa, in the 
alley of Jericho. f 
Theſe kind-of Plants are not now to be had, 
It only the Counterfeit. Tis ſaid that the 
ius have found in Eg 5p: ſome of them, from 
lich chey yearly. recciv'd ſome few Drops, 
C 3. - others 
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otherwiſe they are not to be found in any Part 
of the World beſides. For when the Mabome- 
tant (Enemies to all Order and Neatneſs) bad 
deliroyed all the Vineyards in (s) Fericho, tis 
no Solceciſm to think that this kind of Plant 
hath no Exiftence, and conſequently that there 
is no ſuch Thing as Balſam in being, nor brought 
into Europe; or if there is, tis fo little, that tis 
as good as none. ; 


The COMMENTARY. 

(o) The beft Myrrh is producd in Ari 
bia; before it is cut, or ſuffers an Inciſion, it 
eat: forth Drops of Moiſture, call'd ( £2 
Stafte, from the Greek Word ax, to difti), 
which denotes a Drop of Liquor, wherewith 
they were wont, out of Wantonneſs, and for 
their Pleaſure, to anoint their Hair, according 
to that of Ovid. 


Non Arabum nofter rore capillus olet. 
Arabian Dew doth not beſmear 
The Locks of our neglected Hair. 


By which he means, Arabian Myrrh, a Drop 
or the Statte whereof did bedew the Hair, tho 
Stafte relates not only to Myrrhb, but to other 
Juices and Tears diſtilling from Trees, as R hod- Rx 
inc obſerves in the 27th Chap. of the 2411 M 
Bock of his Antiquities. | £3 
1 (9) [Bdelliunms and Balſam.] 1 

Of Baellium, you may read in the 1oth Chap i 
of the 12th Book of Pliny, and concerning 
r) Balſamum, in the 25th Chap. of the ſame Wl 
Author. a. : 
"Tis a Shrub, formerly growing but in on: Wil 
Fart of 'Fadea, and only in two Gardens ther i 


and 


Sect. I. | Of Myrrh, Stade, &. 3 


and reſembles_ rather a Vine than a Myrtle“ 
Tis ſet in Stalks or Twigs like Vines, and o er- 
ſpreads the Hills as they do, ſupporting it ſelf. 
without any other Alliftance, - It bears within 
three Years, and never ſhoots up above two 
Cubits; tis the Prime and Chief of all other 
Ointments. The Juice of it is called Opobalſa+ 
num, and Hlo. Balſamum, which Juvenal men- 
tions in one of his Satyrs. 
Hirſato ſpirant Opobal ſama collo. 
« ..---- What Perfume ſtrikes the Air, 
From your moſt rey'rend Neck o ergrown 


— 


with Hair. 
Hl.. Balſamum, is the Wood. or Sprigs 
Jof the Balſam-Tree, which are foiſted into 
© Shops in the room, and inſtead of the Juice it 
© ſelf. The greateſt Indication of the Genuineſs 
Jof it, is the nog or it, and the leaving no 
© Stains and Spots in Garments. us 
= The manner of drawing this Juice, call'd 
O pabaſ ſam, or this Gum of the Balſam-Tree, ac- 
a 5 to Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides, is as fol- 
© lows. ; | | 
= They cut and wound the Tree with iron 
W Hooks, which Claudian hints in the Epithalamium 
of Palladius. | 


Gemmatis alii per totum Bal ſama reftum, 
Effudere cadis, duro que ſaucius ungue, 


i = Niiacus pingui deſudat vulnere cortex. 


== Though Pliny and Tacitus will have its Veins 
to be open'd with Glaſs, Stone, or Knives of 
Bone, in regard (as they ſay) this Tree will be 
$ 15 nay, will dye, at the Violence and Force 
Wot Iron. PEPE” © 


Cz Strabo 
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 Strabo tells us in bis Geography, that Bal ſam 
was only to be had in Fudea, and the Word 
indeed ſuggeſts as much in Arabick, Balfamin 


Te. the Prime and Chief of Oils, it being i'd 


in'Exodns, the beſt of Spices, Chap: 30 23. 
Jullin tells us in the 36th Book, that the 
Wealth and. Riches of the Jewiſh Nation, did 


atiſe from an Impoſt laid on Balſam, which on- 2 


Iy grows in that Country. (0) There is a Val- Bi 


ley calfd Jericho, of 200 Acres, wherein there 


is a Wood as fruitful as pleaſant, ſet with a 
Mixture of Palms and Balſam; the Trees where- 


of reſemble Fir, only they are lower, and are 


ſweat 


— 


e H A p. XL 
y Indian Iron, cal d Azzalum. 


OT Here was formerly Azzalum, a certain 
kind of Iron call'd Indian, 1 really 

e Coun - 

try of Ceres, which we now call China. It was 


and in Truth, it was the Produdt of t 


dreſs d like Vines, and at a certain Seaſon they BY 


\ \ . * _ 
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the nobleſt of all ſorts- of Iron, which Pliny 
mentions in the 14th Chap. of his 34th Book; 


and fo doth Martianut in the afore- cited Place. 
When made into Tools, it had fo good an Edge, 


and was of ſo firm a Temper, that it would cut 
through any Iron. It is not to be had now a 
days, but was very much eſteem'd when it was 
Being. 1 | 
Tie CON E N TANZ T 
) T ſuppoſe tis Indian Accalum, which 
Aarcelinus calls Indies Iron. Plim ſty les it 1 
— the 


2 0 of. F 
y n Ba q l 
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Whe Place afore: cited, Ferrum Sericum, and pres 
Pers it above all kinds of Metals. Lt 
= Touching the Uſe of Iron in general, lis 3 
hing exceeding neceſſary in ing and fubdu- 
Wn the Obſtinacy of Matter, which otherwiſe 
Sr ould remain intraſtable and Rubborn in the 
Hands of Artificers. All Arts by this are ena- 
Pled to perform their ſeveral Operations; from 
hence their Inſtruments have ſome Hardneſt to 
Wograve, others Solidity to knock, and the reſt 
Woe other Faculties for their ſeveral Functions. 
With Iron we rip. up the Bowels of the Earth, 
nd with Iron we ſet its Surface with Trees; by 
he help of Iron we plant Orchards, and retrieve. 
Ihe Youth of decaying Vineyards: By vertue of 
Whis Metal, we erect Fabricks, poliſh Stone, and 
Wnake it ſubſervient to a thouſand other Occa- 
ons. | | 
hut the Ab»ſe of this Mineral is as pernicious 
nd fatal, as its right Uſe is beneficial ; for it aſ- 
Wilts in Wars, Theſis aud Murders and 1 * Nor 
Wnly near at hand, when brandiſhd with our 
Arms, but afar off, and at a diſtance, when 
Preathd from a Cannon; pay, that Neath might 
Wttack us with greater ſpeed, we haſten its Flight 
rich iron Wings. Before the Uſe of Iron, Fils 
ud Feet, Teeth and Battons (as Lucretius tells 
Ws in his fifth, Book) were the only Inſtruments 
Wt War, Vulcan having not fargd any ather 
POS in! bo view ob Bits, 
8 Braſs anciently ſupply'd the room of van of 
ecially in the Days and Times of Heroes, where- 
n (as Heſod tells us) Iron was Qot in uſe. And 
Dis that of Virgil to be wad 
; ; 


dex ſigod. Telit, 
Fe g ee Marte 
AIM, Ami Jarcellinus ih, 3 
3 ö bot 
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firſt dug out of the Earth by the Chahber, 2 1 
People near Pontus: But Diodorus affirms, that I 
the Dathyhi, i. e. Cybele's Prieſts, did firſt forge 
it, being taught that Art by the Mother of ie 
Gods. Fheedorns Samins is reported to be the 
firſt that melted it, and made Statues of it, as 1 
Celins Rhodoginus, in the 5th Chap. of the 18th | 
Book of his Antiquities intorms us. 2 

The ſacred Pages (Ger. 4.) make Tubal-Cain to 
be the Author of Iron Manufactures. It is not 
always melted like Braſs, which will flow ande 
run, but ſometimes it ſoftens, as Virgil tells us "Y 
in the 8th of his e/Eneids. 1 


V ulnificuſque Chalybs vaſta Fornace liqueſcit. 
A Flood of deadly Steel in the large Fur 
nace rowls.. 1 


And tis to be obſerv d, that they that would 
mollify it, do dip it into Oil, but thoſe thay 
n harden 1 80 plunge it into Mater. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Ammoniack Salt. 


4 
4 
Athiolus conceives (% Ammoniack Sal, j 


4 . 
I PETTY 1 | a _ 
8 2 8 K na 10 


A which was dug in () Cyrene (a Province 

of Lybia.Y to be utterly loſt, and not at all nov 
to exiſt in Nature. at which your Apothe 
caries do expoſe and ſhew us, | is fidtitions ans 


counterſeit. 


The COMMENTART. A 
505 Ammoniack Salt, according to Pliny and 
Niaſcuridet, i is a Saltneſs of the Earth, which 1 1 
the Moon's Increaſe, boils up in the 7” 0 4 5 
9 101 1 


, | | 7 1 | 
Wc. 1. Of Marbles. 1 


, not much unlike a Fife kind of Allum, 
Wall'd [Schifton.]J ] 

it lies in Jong trait Veins, but not clear and 
Pellucid; tis ungrateful to the Taſte, but uſe- 
l in Phyſick. (2) Tis chiefly to be found in 
Wat Part of Cyrene which is near to the Temple 
wu Zupiter Hammon, from whence it had its 
Name, though it may be ſo called from the 
Sands wherein 'tis found, which the Greeks call 


lauf. 


— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Marbles. 


| A | Am perſtladed, that at this very Day there 
| are to be found Veins of the moſt noble 
Wrts of Marble, as Porphyry, (H) Ophites, Ba- 
Ward Serpentine, Parian, Grecian, and others of a 
Poſt excellent Nature. | | 
But becauſe thoſe Veins are in the Poſſeſſion 
f the Turks, Serpentine, and the others that we 
ave, muſt needs be very ancient, being found 
old ruinous Buildings, and' of fo great a 
lardneſs, as not to be cut or engraven. They 
ve contracted their Hardneſs from their long 
ration; for they wete not fo hard at firft as 
Wot to yield to the Chizel, and admit of Sculp= 
re. | | 
Thoſe Marbles therefore may feem utterly 
Wt, in regard there are'no-Veins of them open 
wow. It is manifeſt that a great Part of them 
s cut in the Iſland Paros, The whiteſt P- 
i Marble is to be found in Cary/fue, Pole, 
Naxos, 
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Naxos, and other Iſlands of the Gelades. Mar- 
ble is got in Eg ypt. 1 


The COMMENTARY. 


c) You may read of ſeveral kinds of Mar-“ 
ble, in the 6th Chap, of the 36th Book of Pliny, i 
and in the 5ch Chap. of the 16th Book of Ifo- 
rut. Amongſt theſe, as the Parian is the mot 
innocently white, ſo the Lacedemonian doth 
boaſt the greateſt Verdure, and doth recreate 
moſt with the Excellency of its Greeneſs. Mar- 
tial means this in the 84th Epigram of his firſt 
Book, | 1 14 | 2 : 1 

Quiſquis pitta colit, Spartani ſrigora Saxi. | 
I. e. Manſions of the Nobility are adorn'd with 
Laconick Marble; and becauſe Lacedemonian or 
Spartan Marble was Party- coloured (as it were) 4 
with Skales, therefore he calls them 3 wk 7 
Oppbites is ſo named, becauſe tis ſpeckled like 2 


| for the Manner of cutting Marble, it is 
done with Sand though it ſeems to be done 
with Iron, viz. a Say (the Inventrefs of which 
Inftrument, and alſo of the Compaſſes, was 
Perdix, the Daughter of Dedaluſ) preſſing the 
Sand in a very fender Line, being drawn to 
and fro, cuts it with the very Track. In that 
magnificent Structure of SHomon, there is men- 
tion made of Stones faw'd. with Saws within 
and without, 1 RN. ss. ; 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Precious Stones. 


| T HE Gems and Precious Stones of the An- 
_ cients, are pretty well known, eſpecial- 
= thoſe that retain their old Names, as Dia- 
W-0nds and (b) Emeralds, Chryſolites and the Sa- 
Why, the Topaz, and the like, But as for the 
eit, as the Phrygian and Thracian, the Arabian, 
ephites or Egyptian Stone, and others, they 
Wre altogether unknown. | | 
Many are of Opinion that (c) Alabafer, 
Wrherein odoriferous Ointments were preſerved, 
not to be had now; for that, whereot many 
Finds of Veſſels are made, as Bafons, Candle- 
Wicks, Cc, is not true, but counterfeit. * 
lchall not forbear to mention that admirable 
em of King Pyrrhus, call'd in Ita lian (d) Agata, 
Ind in Latin Achates; wherein was a Vein re- 
Preſenting Apollo playing on his Harp in the 
Middle of the Choir of the (e) Nine Muſes, as 
im tells us, in the firſt Chapter of his 37th 
ook. Though that was the only Jewel in the 
JV orld, yet 1 do not reckon it amongſt the an- 
Went Pearls which are now wanting, neither is 
= falſe what-is reported of that Stone. | 
here is a Marble to be feen at Ravenna, 


— 


— 


Which repreſents a Prielt going to offer to the 
crifice of the Maſs, and elevating the moſt ſa- 
red Hoſt.” Pope Parls; the third ſcrap d it with 
os Knite, ſuppoſing it to have been painted, but 
found thofe Veins to be nataral, and foto be 

WW Workmanſhip of Divine Wiſdom. © | 


The 


— A 
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The COMMENTARY. | 
(4) Among the many Things, which are 


conceiv'd in the Womb of our common Pa. 
| rent, and which as its natural Iſſue, do pro- j 
- ceed from thence, certainly Pellucid Fewels and : 
Precious Pearls ſo rich in Luſtre, and of ſo divine: 
Parity, ſeem juſtly to challenge the greateſt Dig- 2 
nity. They are made of the molt refin'd Earth, 
| compacted into an excellent Tranſparency, which 


produce various Effects, and are endow'd with jt 


very extraordinary Vertues. The Variety and 
Beauty of their Colours make them extremely 
admir d by molt Men. 4 
Geis are the Stars of the Earth, and ſhine in 
competition with thoſe of the Firmament, dil- 
puting with them for Splendor, Beauty, and 
Glory. Nature produceth nothing more Rich, 
and ſufficiently confeſſeth it in her moſt care 
ful laying them up, and hiding them in he: 
rivate Cabinets, and Repoſitories in the inner 
arts of the Earth; ſo that they are not eaſy to 

be come by, but their Value and Price mak: 4 
them worth the Searching for, even thro the 
Bowels of the World. 5 BY 
Tho ſome diſtinguiſh Gems and Stones from 
Margarites, which are rather a part, and the 
iflue of a Shell-Fiſh (Concha) than of a Pearl 


or jewel; yet the Name in Latin is us d 


* - 


— 
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.. Chryſolites, Amethyſis, Ce. But the latter 
e not 9 as Obſcliani, Veietani, Cc. 


t Margarites are neither Gems nor Stones, 
t (Concha vel Uniones) Pearls of Shel-Fiſh 
nerated in the Red Sea, and in many others. 
Zonaras in the 3d Book of his Annals, men- 
ons a Margarite or Pearl, which Perozes King 
Perſia being reduced to extremity of Danger, 
his Expedition againſt the Hun, took from 
right Ear, and threw away, leaft another 
Would wear it after him, or he ſhould be dif- 
Pver d to be the King. This Jewel being found 
Werward , FJuſtinian the Great would fain 
ire redeemed it with a vaſt Price from the 
Wands of the Barbarians, but he could not do 
; the Savages refuſing to let him have it, who 


end to keep it, as a Token and Monument 


Per ſian Folly. X 


Egnatius in his Journal of China tells us, that 


e Kingdom of Biſnaga, there was found a 


Wcwel of ſo great Value, that it was fold to a 


Wcighbouring Prince for 1000000 Crowns. 
= Colnmbas in his third Expedition to America 
the Year 1498, brought into Spain from the 
e Cbagua, a great Quantity of Pearls, where 
SMcy were ſo cheap (being daily fiſh'd for) that 
== diaz Woman gave to a Spaniard for a 
Fackt Earthen Diſh, four Bracelets of Pearl; 
om whence it is manifeſt, that the Red-Sea 
Y 1 — Boaſt of this kind of Wealth and 


as (b) Emeralds.] 33 
The Scripture makes mention of this Stone 


of a precious Jewel, and placeth it among 
Poſe which the Highr Prieſt was wont to 


wear 


9 
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wear in his Ephod, and thoſe which adoru- 
ed the New Feruſalem. Heretofore: the Eme- 
rald was in great Eſteem, and was next in 
worth and Value to the Pearl; but the great 
Quantities of them brought Yearly from the 
Indies, have lefſen'd their Price in the Opinion of 
the World. The Truth is, Men ſo highly account 
of Things that are Kare, that they quite under- 
value Things that are Common. | 
At the firſt Diſcovery. of the Ne. Indies, 2 
Spaniard in Italy demanded of a Lapidary the 
rice of an Emerald, who told him it was worth 
about 100* Ducats ; whereupon the Spaniard 
being very glad, carry'd him to his Lodging, 
and ſhewed Gian a Cabinet full of ſuch Stones. 
The /talian ſeeing ſo great a Number, faid, 
were worth about Crown's a-piece ; Thus 
it is with all Things which Plenty makes Cheap, 
and to which Scarcity and Rarity add a Price. 


Pliny tells us, among divers Excellencics of 4 


this Precious Stone, that there is nothing more 


delightful or recreative to the Sight, than the re. 
freſhing Verdure of a grateful Emerald; and 
reports withal, that a Roman Lady, Lollia Pau. 
| Tina, Wife to Caligula, had Head-Tire and a 


Gown embroidered molt richly with Pearls and 
Emeralds, in which ſhe laid out to the Value 
and Charge of 400c00 Ducats. Her Pride and 


Vanity might have had as many now a-days, | . 


for leis than half that Sum of Money. 


Many are found in ſevera! Places of America; k 


and the Kings of Adevico, who highly eſteemed 
them, were wont to hang them in their Noſtrils. 
They put then alto on the Faces of their Idols. 
Ide Places where they have, and where to 
this Day they ſtill find them in greateſt 7 

- T Lance, 
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& I. Of Precious Stones. 4t 
Jance, are the New Kingdom of Granada, and 
Pera near to Manta and Portviel. There is to- 
ward that Place, a Territory call'd the Land of 
WEmeralds, in regard of the great Number to be 
Wfound there, but hitherto this Region hath not 
been fully conquer d. 
he Emerald is bred in Quarries juſt as the 
al, and runs along (as it were) in a Vein, 
Wand grows finer and finer, and thicker and 
Thicker by Degrees. | \ 
We ſee ſome half White and half Green; 
Wome all White, and ſome all Green, and moſt 
perfect and entire. i 
Some we ſee of the Bigneſs of a Nut; yet 
none can come near the Greatneſs and Figure of 
the Plate or Jewel at Genoa, unleſs we give Cre- 
dit to and believe Theophraſtus, who allows four 
Ells in Length, and three in Breadth to that Eme- 
rald which the King of Babylon preſented to 
the King of Egypt : And who doth further, re- 
port, that there was in the Temple of Fupiteran 
n Needle, or Pyramid made of four Stones 

merald 40 Cubits long, and in ſome Places 
40 Cubits broad. And that at his Time, there 
was at Tyre in the Temple of Hercules, a or 
Pillar of Emerald, which perhaps was not ng 
elſe but a green Stone, that was a Baſtard: 
Emerald, to which they gave falſly this Name. 
As ſome fay, certain Pillars of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Cordona are of Emerald-Stones, 
and were put there ſince the Time it ſerv'd in- 
ſtead of a Moſque to the Kings of the Moors, 
= who reign'd in thoſe Places. 8 . 
In the Fleet which came from the Indies in the 
Year 1687. there were two great Cheſts of * 


N 
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ralds, from whence we may judge of the gra 
Quantity which is found in America. _ A 
In ͤ a Word, as there is nothing but Rarit;, 
which ſtamps a Value to Things, ſo the Price | 


] 
on 
*. 


c 


= 


of the Emerald, would be much enhanced if it 
were as ſcarce as the Diamond. N 


(e) D Alabaſter.] AF 


Pliny ſaith, That wet Perfumes were beſt pre. 
ſerv'd in Alabaſter, and dry Perfumes in Oi. 
St. Ferome on the 26th of St. Matthem, takes the 
Alabaſter for a kind of Marble. The Grech 
for a Stone Pot for Ointments, n ler AC 
i e. without Handles, or which, becauſe of that 
ſmoothneſs, can ſcarcely be taken hold «8 
From whence comes the Name of the Alabaftrir, 
And we read. in Demoſthenes of the Alabaſtrothecs 
pro myrothecis, i. e. for Boxes of Ointment. 
(4) HA I 
Authors tells us, That an Agate is a dai 
Jewel, chequer d about the Middle with black 
and white Spots, and that it ſomewhat reſem. 
bles the Hematites. or Blood-Stone; and that i 
Magicians were wont by the Perfume therco! 
to calm Tempeſts, and to ſtop the Courſe « 
Rivers. | 2 . 
Mil helmus Pariſienſis tells us, That an A . 
reduc'd to Powder, was wont by the Britains to 
be put into Beer, which whoſecver drank that 
was not a Virgin, was forc'd to Vomit. = 
There is a large Deſcription of this Stone in 
Langins his Medicinal Epiſtles, who faith, thit 
an. Agate is a black Stone, compacted of 1ul- 
phurcous Bitumen at the Mouth of Gatis, a Rivet 
of Heis: which when it is burnt, ſmetls of Bi- 
—— tumen 
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* men. Tis not very ponderous, yet a foſſile 
bſtince. There is a larger Deſcription of it 
=D the 36th Book of Plim, who among other 
hings, ſays this of its Scent, That it hath a 
SWnack of diſcovering the Falling-Sickneſs, and 
Pirginity. Some think that Achates, that faith- 
Blade /Encas's Companion, had his Name 
om this Stone, tho ſome derive 1: from” Ages & 
$5, e. a conſuetudine Dolendi, trom a Cuſto- 
Mary Grief. A very trivial Etymology. 
(e) [Apollo in the middle of the Nine Muſes. ] 
Of that Ring of King Pyrrh«s enrich'd and 
orn'd with an Agate, not only Pliny makes 
=MWcntion, but Solinxs alſo in his 2d Chapter, and 
WS kewiſe. Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. 2. Genial. 
,. and Simeon Majolus in Culloq. Cantic. Dier. of 
= hich ſings Mardebanus. | 


Rex Pyrrhas digito geſſiſſe refertur Achaten, 
Cijus plena novem ſig nabat pagine Muſa, 

Et ſtans in medio cytharam tangebat Apollo. 

* Pyrrhss his Ring an Agate had ſo fine. 
t held engraven all the Muſes Nine, 

* Apollo ſtanding in the tuneful Choir, 

* And ſweetly touching his melodious lyre. 


Wich Verſes Raderss quotes in his Commen- 
ary on the 12 Epigr. in this 4th Book of Mar- 
il, and thinks that Stella the Poet had a Ring, 
hat had ten Laſſes ingtav'd upon it Why the 
Nuſes are ſaid to converſe with Apollo, Pierins 
ingenuouſly ſhews in the 19th Book of his 
Meroghphicks. And Macrobius ſhews in the 
d Chapter of the 2d Book of Scipio's Dream, 
bat Apollo was calfd u, the Captain 
es it were) and the Leader of the Muſes, by 
wich were ſignified the celeſtial Orb. 
- CHAP. 
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CHAP. xVII. 


Of Fruits. 


| T HOUGH we have a pretty. many of the 
Fruits which the Ancients had, yet the 
great Diverſity of their Kinds, 1s the Reaſon 
why we know not what they were, except ſome 
few, which ſtill retain their ancient Names, as 
Quinces, and Apples called Apiana, Koſcinda, 
Melimela, i. e. Sweetings. | 
Ot others we have no knowledge; no, not 
of Pears neither; for beſides that which is 
call'd Apianuw and Muſchaculum, the Musk- 
Pear, which is called alſo the Proud-Pear, and 
a few more, we know no other. 
Many would have that to be the Craf/umimn, 
which 1s call'd at this Day in Zalian, G hiaccivoli, 
but 1 believe that to be a corrupted Word, and 2 
ſuppoſe that Pear | Ae the fame, which is now 
in Uſe, and is cal'd Perobuon Chriſtiano, i. e. the 
Boon Chriſtian, 9. d. Pyrum Chruſtumianum. Ibe 
Name of this and of two more, V. irgil expreſicth Z 


in one Verſe. 


Cruſtumiis, tyriiſque Paris, gr avibuſque volemis, 
Nor the lame Branches fo 
* Wardens, Cruſimmians, and the Syrian Pear, 


neither doth-he mention any other kind of Pear, 

"as Pliny obſerves: The ſame Author in diver: 
Places fpeaks of three kinds of Apples, viz. 
 Pomnm Roſcidum Cotonennn ,' i. e. the Quince, 
which he calls the Golden; and the Naranu, B 
4. e. the Orange, which ke ſtiles the Happy 
Apple. a ve 
827 e 
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We have alſo no knowledge of Grapes, but 
Wnly of a few, which we find reinaining in the 
Wncieut Nomenclature, as the Rhetica, Bumaſta, 
r pures (the fle) Precia, Apiana, now 
5 alled the 0 (a Muſcarum telit) from 
De Stings of Inſects, and not from Moſchor, 
Musk, as ſome conceive. : p | 
W The Ancients call'd one kind of Grape A- 
n, from Apis, a Bee; becauſe that Infect did 
Wften viſit, and did much delight in that Sort of 
Fruit. . ; 
hat celebrated Wine, which is call'd Faler- 
n, is a Greek Wine brought from Veſavſus, 
Wand (as ſome will have it) tis call'd Ag 
Guerra As for other Fruits, we know nothing 
Pf them, 1 am perſuaded there are many Sorts 
Woſt, and others have riſen, and ſprung up in 
heir Room. | | 


The COM MENT ARY. 


Varro and Macrobius treat of ſeveral Sorts of 

ruits, the one in his Book of H#sbandry, and 
he other in the 3d Book of his Satrurnalia. The 
Wcncral Name of all Fruit, whether hard or 
Wot, is Pomum, as Pomarium is taken for eve 
Orchard where Fruit Trees grow, and Pomona is 
aid by Ovid, to be the Goddeſs that preſides 
over all Gardens, 
= But N the Kinds of Apples and Pears 
gmention'd here by our Author, and alſo of 
ſeveral Sorts of Grapes, and of the Variety of 
Vines that are made of them, the Reader may 
be pleaſed to conſult the learned Comments of 
: =o Berſman, Ludovic. dela Cerda, and Frederick 
Taubman on the ed Book of Virgils Georgicks., | 


I Pomum 


Nux; the former ſignifies any Fruit which i 


nius being about to play a 
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Pomum is divided into two Kinds, Malum and 


not covered with a Shell, though it have ſome 
times within either Stones as Peaches, Cc. if 
be full of Kernels, as Pomgranates. The latte 
hath a Shell, and a Kernel within, as 1acrobiu 
defines it; though ſometimes Nux is compre 
hended under the Name of Pomum, as hen 
Martial calls Pine-Nuts Poma, in the 250 
Epigr. of his 13th Book. W 3 


ws tt © © 


Pom ſumas Cybeles procul hinc diſcede viator, 
Ne cadat in miſerum noſtra rnina caput. 

Whereupon hangs a Nor; That when Va. 
rize, and being for: Wl 

afraid of being pelted with Stones (as often had 
happened) he deſired it might be enacted, that 
none ſhould throw any Thing but only Apple; 
wherefore at that Juncture, one ask d Vagelliu 
the Lawyer, whether a Pine-Nut was an Apple. 
Yes, ( ſaith the Advocate) if you calt it af 


—wy ww rw 


V atinius : For the Man was generally hated by Wn 


all, and therefore Vagellius had a Mind that he 
ſhould be foundly pelted with thoſe Nuts «8 
with Stones, 


Sed, 
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Of Buildings. 

1 | 

7: N= = HE Manner of r both 
al RSS FER conveniently and hand ſomly, tad 
nt been quite loſt, had not there 
es: remained ſome Foot-feps of 
E te Art, and had not tome 


= ancient Fabricks been preſery'd - 
anding until this Day; which are ſuch, as 
Snot only fall ſhort of that Magnificence and 
Beauty, but are alſo tuck whereof now there is 
no Uſe ; as Theatres and Amphitheatres, of which 
there is but one entire one to be leen in all Tah), 
and that is at Verona, wherein Lions and other 
wild Beaſts were wont to be ſlain, and where- 
8 with ſometimes Men did encounter and engage. 
Ihe Form of an Amphitheatre was this: It 
vas furrounded on every Side with Stone- Staire, 
every one of which being of a larger Circum- 
# ference than another, it did (as it were) amount 
and riſe upward into an handſome Widenels, 
and afforded a great deal of Room for the Specta- 
tors to ſit in, and commodiouſly to behold the 
ar I Recreation 
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Recreation of Hunting, and other Sports exhi- 
bited therein. It was ſupported with very high 
and moſt ſtately Portico's, and was pervious be- 
low with a Number of Doors, ſo that there 
was Space enough for every one to enter, with- 
out Moleſtation, or the leaſt incommoding on: 
another. 08 5 . = 
It was certainly 'a moſt wonderful Work, 
which ſtood neglected about oo Years, and 
was only an Harbour and Receptacle for Har. i 
lots, till the Inhabitants of Verona berhought Wl 
themſelves, and cleans d it, and reftored it to 
its priſtine Beauty. I here is yet ſtanding a Pan 
of the Wall where with it was encompaſsd, but 
tis almoſt demoliſh'd and utterly ruin d, and 
ſerv d for no other Uſe, but to hang a Covering 
on, to ſhelter from the Weather. 3 
is Amphitheatre was built by a private Per- 
ſon, as may be gather d from the Inſcription. 4% 
King in this Age would have enough to do to 
erect ſuch a Fabrick. . A 
At a little Diſtance from Turin, near the 
Road to Pignerol, there. is to be ſeen a ſort of 
tound Rampart; There had formerly been an 
Amphitheatre, in that Place, whole Stony Ml 
Foundations are yet to be ſecu, from whence 
the Stairs did ariſe, and ſpread upward into: 
ood - handſome Wideneſs. Some think that 
Hannibal encamp d his whole Army and quarterd 
it there, not conſidering that it could ſcarcely 
contain 200 Men. There was in that Town: 
Roman Colony, which deſigning to make a neu 
City, rais'd and built, (as Harro tells us) ſuch 
kind of Fabricks and Structures as theſe. 1 
hence it is, that not only the Amphitheatre ai 
-Ferons ſtands almoſt entire, but dome Poot-liep | 
aud 
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nad Remains alſo of the Campus Martius are ill 
Wo be ſeen; the ſame Remains are to be found 
- St Kbeggio, Vicenza, and in other Cities, and 
e Wbercfore was that Amphitheatre built at Turin, 
nd other Edifices of this Nature, which are 
o demolith'd, and utterly ra: c. 
= (2) A Theatre is the Semicircle of an Amphi- 
Wcatre, wherein were repreſented Comedies and 
WT ragedics ; the Scenes were rich and magnificent, 
which, ſome were ſupported by Marble Pil- 
rs. Pliny tells us in the 15th Chapter of his 
6th Book, that AH. Scaurzs, Scylla's Son- in- 
w, erected a Theatre of 360 Pillars, which 
ad a treble Scene, one above another, The 
dwelt conſiſted of Marble Pillars (of 36 Foot) 
at in the Middle was made of Glaſs, and the 
gnelt had Columns covercd with Gold, be- 
ixt which were plac'd three hundred Statues. 
he Area of this Theitre would hold and con- 
in fourſcore thouſand Perſons; its other Fur- 
* were rich Tapeſtries, and molt exquiſite 
CLUTES, 
M. Cario, who dy'd in the War 'twixt Ceſar 
d Pompey, devisd a Piece of Art more inge- 
us than that; He built and erected cwa The. 
es of Wood, moving with an equal Poiſe on 
Wn Hinges, in which, being mutually turn'd 
m each other, there were acted in the Morn- 
WE [cveral Plays; fo that they who fat in one, 
ld ncither ſee nor hear the that were in the 
r. Aſterwards, both theſe Theatres being 
eld about, together with the People in 
m, and both the Semicircles being clap'd ta- 
er, repreſented the Figure of an Amphithea- 
WW, wherein they ſaw all the Sports and Hunt- 
chat were ſhewn to 15 Spectators. : 
a c 
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latter, who had the Credit of building ib 
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It was certainly a miraculous Contrivance, i 
and a moſt ſtupendous Work, which no Prince 
in our Age is able to parallel; and yet the In-. 
vention deſerves rather Cenſure than Praiſe, 
and that even in an Heathen ; much' more then 
is it worthy to be condemin'd in Chriſtians And 
therefore Pliny diſplaying its moſt exquiſite Mag. 
nificence, is very ſevere in his Cenſure of it, 


* 
. 


Architect, whom Adrian, out of Envy and b. 
mulation, firſt baniſh'd, and then kill'd. 7% 
tullian alſo mentions this Fabrick in his Treatil'® 


of the Reſurrection. Ft 
| e. 


1 
| 

| It 
Rome, by the Art and Skill of Apollodorus t I 
ect, | 


Je 

The COMMENTARY. WB 
Lipfins hath wrote ſo copiouſly and plainlm R 
of Theatres, that nothing can be added or dini tl. 
niſn d from his Treatiſe. That Amphitheat t 
celebrated ſo much by Martial, whoſe Remain" 
are yet to be ſeen at Rome, 7 built by Ye 
ſian, and dedicated by Titus Lipſius tells us i 


was begun by the former, and finiſh'd by 1 B. 


being uſual-with the Romans to father a Strum 
ture upon him that dedicates it. The flatteri 
Poet falſely aſcrib'd it to the Emperor Don e 


55 
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(f) [And that is at Verona. ] | 


Mis not certain who was the Founder of this 
8 Amphitheatre, as Lipſius tells us, though he 
XX ſuppoſeth it was built before 1 ＋ ime. 
ic is commonly reported to have been built by 
aa, hat Emperor, but others attribute it to Maxi- 
e. wilian. Iis a noble Remnant of Antiquity, 
but one of the leaſt of all the Romans built, but 
the belt preſerv d; for molt of the great Stones 
hc; of the Out- ſide are pickt out, and the outward 
Wallis very ruinous, yet Care hath been taken 
Ito keep the Seats whole and entire, of which 
z there are forty Rows, every one of which is a 

Foot and a half high, and as much in breadth, 
8 ſo that a Man ſits conveniently in them, under 
the Feet of thoſe of the higher Row; and al- 
Flowing every one a Foot and a half, the whole 


159 Amphitheatre can hold twenty three thouſand 
Perlons. | 


nin the Vaults under the Rows of Seats, were 
the Stalls of the Beaſts that were preſented ta 
Fentertain the Company: The Thickneſs of the 
Building from the outward Wall to the loweſt 
Row of Benches, is 90 Foot. At each End of 
the Amphitheatre, between the Seats, is a Gate 
ef 25 Foot high, for an Entrance into it out of 
he Street; and over each Gate a kind of Plat- 
Forms 20 Foot long, and 10 broad, encloſed 
before, and on the Sides with Rows of Marble 
A baliſters. 
( [4 Theatre is the Semicircle of an Amphi- 
theatre, &c.] | 2 
An Amphitheatre conſiſts of two Theatres: 
ow a Theatre bears the Figure of a Semicircle, 
pd into Horns, AT orns of two Thea- 
2 
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2 uniting into a Circle, do make an Amphi- 8 
eatre. 3 
Amphitheatres and Theatres, were certain f 
Places, as Scaffolds with Pentiſes, wherein the 
People of Athens ſtood to behold the Interludes 
that were ſhew'd ; and they were made like an 
Half Circle, with Benches one above another, t. 
that they might, without any Impediment, ſce 1 
the Plays. = a 
Diomſius did firſt inſtitute them in Athens. n 
In the midſt of the Scaffold or Theatre, flood Ry 
the Stage, whereon Comedies, Tragedies, and ar 
other Shows, were exhibited to the common Xt Sc 
Sort; of whom the Romans took the Example Ry 
to make ſuch Scaffolds. Ser: 
Theatres were at firſt but temporary, and for 


a Time. Afterwards Marcus Scaurns built one 
to continue for 30 Days; and laſtly, Pompey the 
Great erected one at Rowe, to be perpetual, andi 
for ever; for which Tacitus faith he was blam'd 
by the Senate; but certainly, therein he con- 
ſulted their Advantage, it being leis chargeable 
to have fixt Seats in a Theatre, than every Year 
to be making nen ones, EE: 
This was the molt fupendoys Work that ever 
was effected by the Art of Man, as Pliny affirms, pj 
in the 15th Chapter of his 36th Book. And 
therefore when Nero was about to ſhew to the 
German Nobility, an Inſtance of the Roman 
Grandeur and Magnificence, he brought then 
into this Theatre beſet with People. After this, 
there were ſeveral other Theatres, which though 
at firſt they were built for Feats of Activity, BY 
and other robuſt Exerciſes, ſhewing Strength 
and Swiftneſs, yet afterwards they were made 5% 
ue 


2 


Huſe of for Comedies and Interludes, and ſuch 


ke ſcenical Entertainments. LOWS 
[Marcus Curio devifed 4 Piece of Art more in- 
genious than that.] ; 

Marcus Curio, at his Father's Death, built 
two Theatres of Timber after ſuch a Faſhion, 
that they might, in the Time of Interludes,, 
ſtand one contrary to another iu ſuch wiſe, that 
neither Play ſhould diſturb one the other. And 
when it pleas'd him, he turn'd them together, 
and made an Amphitheatre ; which was a roun 

= Scaffold, full of Benches of divers Heights, 
wherein he ſet forth a Game of Sword-Play- 


ers. 
(hb) [der kind of Theatre, call d Odeum.} 
This Word frequently occurs in Cicero, and in 
ZHiltortes. Pau ſanias tells us, that in the Oden 
Jin the Lobby to the Athenian Theatre, there were 
placed the Statues of the Egyptian Kings: And 
Scaliger tells us in his Book of Poetry, that Pla- 
ces without the Theatre dedicated to the Muſes, 
were call'd by the ſame Name; ſuch as was that 
gat Athens, defign'd by Pericles for Muſical Con- 
ſorts, whoſe inward Part had many Seats and 
Pillars; the Roof was arch'd and ſteep, point- 
ing into a Cone or Pyramid at Top. | 
There were four of theſe Muſick-Houſes in 
dome; the firſt was upon the Aventine Hill; 
the ſecond, between the Palatine and the Celian ; 
Phe third, near Powpey's Theatre, and the fourth 
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near Domitian s. Ol the Muſical Theatre of Tra- 


5 Jan, and why Adrian commanded the Death of 
F bolladorus, his Architect, you may read in A.- 
lin, in the Life of Adrian. 
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C HAP. II. 4 
Of the Great Cirque, or Shew-place of 
Buildings, call d Baſilicæ. Of Exchan- XR” 
ges, Burſes, or Places for Merchandiſ:, 8 
call d Tabernz, Of Bridal-Houſes pf 
call I Nymphza, 2 


© REſides the afore- mentioned Theatres, then [ | 
vas alſo a great Grque, in the Cente 
whereof were 7 Metæ, or Pillars, and in it; . 

whole Compaſs 12 Doors. | 1 
| They were wont here to run with Chariots, , 
which driven about the Goals or ere, did de 
note the 7 Days of the Week ; and then pal. 
ſing through the 12 Doors, did ſignify that. 
theſe 12 Plays were inſtituted in Honour of the 
Sun, as Caſſiodorus relates. The Spectators at | 
round about in Galleries, as they did in the 
Amphitheatre, 7 
There were 8. Cirques at Rome, but now 
there are none; inſtead of that Sport, Running 8 « 
of Horſes for a Mile was inſtituted ; a Recre- BY 7 
tion not very pleaſant, for he that feeth the | 
Beginning and the Middle, will never be abt |} 
to ſee the End. And this Play they call 
[Ad Pallium Carcere] q. d. A Mantle Courſe, in 
regard the Conqueror was preſented with Linen 
to make ſuch a Garment. | = 
() There were alſo certain Fabricks, calld 
Baſilice, of which at this Day we ſee no ule; Þ 
though formerly they were in every City, © k 
Suetonius teltifies in the Life of Auguſtus, * 3 
ord 
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Words us Decuriones municipiorum, &c.] i. e. 
The Bar of the municipal Towns and Co- 
nies, convey'd his Body from Nola to Boville, 
Marching 2 by Night (by reaſon of the 
Heat of the Wea an) 9 — it in the Day- 
Jime in the Baſilica, or Chief Palace or Temple 
pt every Town they paſſed through. 

00) There were one and twenty of theſe kind 
If Buildings at Rome, though Pub. Victor men- 
ions but nineteen, two being decay d and quite 
Tuinated. But that whichexcell'd them all, was 
hat built by Falius Ceſar, and call'd from his 
Name, Julia. "Twas built like our Churches, 
nd was ſupported with a hundred Pillars, di- 
ided into four Rows, 22 one having twen- 
Ry five; and theſe hundred Pillars made two 
Piazza on each ide, over which was an open 
nd airy Walk, as Fitruvius deſcribes it. Nay 
According to the Deſcription of Theodo nr and 
alentinian, it was enrich'd with Gold, and 
Zdorn'd with Marble, Virgil mentions it in his 
th Fock, and though he aſcribes it to a Latin 
King, yet he really mentions this Falian Baſilica, 
pf which he thus ſings. 


Tectum aug uſtum, ingens, centum ſublime col umnis: 
Urbe fuit . urentis Regia Pici, 
Horrendum Sylvis, & Religione parentum. 

Hie Sceptra accipere, & primos attollere Faſcer, 

= RKegibus omen erat : hoc illis curia Templum. 

© Rais'd on a hundred Pillars *midſt the Town, 
= © Stood Picas Court and Palace of Renown. 

= © Awtul with Groves and Myſteries profound, 
Here Kings firſt Scepters had, and firſt were 


crown d. | 
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8 
his was to them their Temple and their Court, x4 
* Here they at ſacred Feſtivals reſort. _ 7 

In which Piece of Poetry, he doth not only Mie 
deſcribe a Baſilica, but gives the Reaſon of the in 

Name, and tells the Uſe for which it was de- u 

ſign d. Baſilica is a Greek Word, ſignifying in 

1 


* 
8 
* 


Latin, Regiam, the Court, i. e. the Royal Seat 1 ” 
of the Roman Kings; for there they were wont N 
to receive the Enjigns of Royalty, viz. The 
Sceptre, the Axes and the Rods, the Purple 
Gown, Cc. In theſe Places they gave Audience 
to Embaſſadors, and adminiſtred Juſtice ; tor as oi 
Quintilian tells us, there were 13 Tribunals, Hie 
and as many Pretors, or Judges. (m) It may 
here be noted, that Chriſtians built their Chur 
ches in Imitation of theſe Baſilice, being  ſup- 
ported in the Middle with Pillars; and there- 
fore thoſe Churches that are ſo, are call'd in 
Latin Bafilice, and the reſt are ſty led de. 
(») There were alſo at Rome certain Places for 
trading and merchandizing, call'd T aberne, de. 
ſignd for no other Uſe than for Factors aud J 
Dealers to walk under, that they might commo- 
diouſly bargain with Safety in the Shade, free 
from the Annoyance of Weather, and the Di- wha 
ſturbance of the People ſtill paſſing by. One of 
theſe was call'd Argentaria (o), from Argentum, 
Silver, becauſe therein only Gold and Silver 
Plate, Necklaces, Rings and Bracelets of that 
Metal, and the like, were expos'd to ſale. Theſe BY 
are alſo mentioned by ſome certain Civil Laws, 
ſuch as perhaps are but little minded, and leis 
underſtood by them that read them. 1 
(p) Beſides thefe Baſilicæ, there were alſo at 
Rome eleven other Edifices, call'd Nymphea, s 
Pub. Victor informs us. They were 1 75 
als, 
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Hills, made uſe of for Nuptials, by thoſe that 
had no Conveniency of their own for ſuch So- 
Wcmnitics. And for this end (as Zonaras declares 
Jin the Life of Leo the Great) theſe Nymphea (T 
Fuppoſe) were ſupported with Pillars. They 
rere built with Kitchens, Parlours, Cloſets, 
end the like, wherein they laid Towels aud 
1 apkins, Bowls and Diſhes, and other Utenſils, 
and were calld Nymphea, becauſe the Greeks- 
* &a1l'd the Bride a Nymph. 2 55 
e Capitolinas tells us, that Gordian the Emperor 
981 

J 

J 

)- 


4 


Poin'd Baths to his Nymphes, for the Ancients 
„id frequently bathe before Supper; and tis eaſy 
Jo gather as much from two Laws of Theodoſins 
Ind Valentinian. Suidas faith, that the Water 
Fas brought to theſe Bridal-Houſes from a 
Fountain, call'd now, Enneacrunos, and foriner- 
I, Callirrhoe. 

XZ Theſe Nymphea had alſo moſt ſtately and am- 
Nt Plc Piazzas, large enough to walk in; one 
e. bereof Auguſtus built in the Place where the 
d ouſe of Vedias Pollio (whoſe Heir he was) was 
=Minated, and inſcrib'd it with the Name, not 
ce r Polio, but of Livia, as Dion writes. And 
- Wany others built glorious Porticos. 


; The COMMENTARY. 
er (i) There was formerly at Rome a great Cirque 
at WS an Oval Figure, reſembling the Heavens; in 
ele e Center whereof ood an Obelisk for the Sun, 
* d on each Side three Metæ or Marks, or Pil- 
cls rs, directing the Race for the other ſix Planets, 
here were alſo in it Carceres, or Barriers, Pla- 
at 8s, out of which came the running Chariots, 
all d, becauſe the Horſes were kept in them, 
0 D 5 tin 
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till ſuch Time as the Magiſtrate gave the Signal. 
Hence Virgil in his Georgicks, Lib. 1. Y 
(arceribus ſeſe effudere Quadrigæ. 
And in the 5th of his Æneids, | 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi Carcere currus. 3 
In which Place Servius underſtands by Carceren 8 
pap, quo Equi coercentur. =_ 
eſe Horſes were call'd Circenfes, and the 
Men that drove them, are term'd by Ulpian, 
Agitatores, which were diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Liveries, for ſome were Ruſſati, of a Ruſſet Co- [2 
Jour inclining to ted; ſome Albati, of a pertect PR 
white ; ſome Praſini, of a deep green; and o 
thers Veneti, of a Venice Blue, or of a Turkey 
Colour. So that theſe Coach. Races were divide! 


MM 
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* 
1 


Interea Miegale ſiacaæ ſpectacula Ma 
AAæum Shoe hire) 1 Cnilifon 3 
Preda Caballorum Pretor ſedet, &c. 3 
Let us our peaceful Mirth at Home begin, 
" 8 Megalenſian Shews are in the Circ 
een; I | 


_ * There (to the Bane of N in high State, f | 


—_ 


The Prætor fits on a triumphant Stat. © | f 
1 
Theſe Factions were very zealons (eſpecially pa 


the 
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the green and blue) and earneſt in thoſe Games, 
inſomuch, that to know the Nature and Quali- 
ty of an Horſe, they would ſmell of his Dung, 
ſrom whence they would gueſs at his Generofity, 


or Baſeneſs. If they found he was of a good 


Breed, they would not ſpare for Price or Ma- 
nagement. Their Mares were chiefly maintain'd 


and kept for that uſe, and for that Honour of 


the Thing, were adorn'd with Palms, and very 

much valu'd when old ar dead, according to 
„ Plutarch in the Life of Cato. ; 
i 8 (4) [There were certain Fabricks, call'd Baſilicæ.] 
0- | Theſe were upper Buildings, both ſtately and 
A coſtiy, which were ſupported with flat“ ſided 
& Pillars, and had Walks under them, not unlike 
Jour Cloy ſters, only the Inter columnia, or Spaces 
between them, were open to the Ground, as 
ic Godnin tells us. But he ſeems to have a wrong 
. Notion of theſe Buildings, which (according 
%% Ito him) mult have been like our Exchange, ha- 
eving Courts of Judicature above, with Piazzas 


—Wunderneath ; whereas they were rather like our 


Churches (whoſe Form was taken from them) 
: ſtately Buildings, ſupported. with two or three 
Rows of Pillars; in one part whereof were the 
ribunals, in the other Part, Shops or Walks, 
as in Weſtminſter- Hall. 

hat they were upper Buildings, may be ga- 
ther d from the Cuſtom of walking under them, 
and therefore call'd S»b-Baſilicani by Plautus, 


— vrhich ſome think to be nothing to the purpoſe, 
the Word Sub-Baſilicani, ſigniſying only the 
„Walkers in the Baſilica, under or near the Tri- 

9 


i Wunals, They were in the ſame Senſe call d Sub- 
Foſtrati, and the Word Baſilicatus is us d in the 
ame Senſe. | 
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That private Negotiations were tranſacted in 
them, doth evidently appear from divers Au- 
thors. Their principal Ute was for Judges to 
fit in, but Merchants, in their Abſence, might 
lawfully do any Buſineſs in them. -3 

(I) [There were one and twenty of them in Rome] 

Pliny mentions but four ay Book, but that 
there were more, it eaſily appears from Cornelis 
Nepos, Suectonius, and from the Epiſtles of Pliny BR 
the younger. ; 4 

() [Chriſtians built their Churches in Imitation 

of them.] 7 

The Name of Baſilica was afterwards extended 
to Churches, which holy Houſes were built ſo 
as to look to the Eaſt, For it pleaſed Polterity, 
that Religion ſhould have an Aſpect toward 
that Part of the World, which firſt was enlight- 
ned by the Beams of Chriſtianity. 1 

(n) [Tradeſmens Shops, &. call'd Tabernz.] 

The Word Taberna (according to Ulpian) 
comprehends any Building or Edifice commo- | 
dious for Habitation ; yet uſually we under- RF 
ftand by it a Place built on purpoſe for Mer- 
chandize or Traftick. The chiefeſt of which are 
Taberne, which Word properly ſignifies a Place 
built (ex Tabslis) of Boards. 7 

(0) [Were called Argentariæ.] - 

Which were commonly placed about the - 
rum, as Livy tells us in his 26th Book, and /+- F 
zrwvixs in the firſt Chapter of his 5th Book. 

The Maſters of theſe Taberne were called Ar- 
gentarii, whoſe Office it was to adjuſt all Ac- 
counts, both of Receipts and Disburſements that 
concern'd both themſelves and others. 

But among the ſeveral Kinds of theſe T aberne, 
there way one called Caſearia, a Caſeo, i. b Too 

cele, 
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= Cheeſe, not becauſe Cheeſe was made or ſold in 
it, bur becauſe it was wont to be ſmok d there; 
it being a Cuſtom among the Romans, and other 
== /:alians, to make a great Smoke with Reeds, 
talks, and green Wood, on purpoſe to colour 
and dry their Cheeſe. Hence that Diftick in 
== Marmal. 

= Non quemcunq; Focum, nec Fumum Caſcus omnem, 
Sed Pelabrenſem, qui bibit, ille ſapit. 


. d. That Cheeſe only is pleaſant and grateful, 
= which doth not ſuck in every Fume, but which 
= is ſmok'd only, Yelabro, in Tents or Booths. 
= (p) [Other Kinds of Buildings, call'd Nymphæa.] 
FX Thile were large and capacious Fabricks, de- 
= ſign'd for the Celebration of Nuptial Solemni- 
ties, and us d only by thoſe who had no Hou- 
ſes of their own: But this is contradicted by Al- 
ciat and Beroaldas ; who think it to be a very 
foul Error te imagine theſe Nymphes to be Ge- 
nial Apartments appointed for Marriages. 
= Some take them for Baths, built by Princes 
for the ſake of Poſterity; wherefore Julius Capi- 
Folinus faith, that no Works of Gordian are re- 
maining, beſides the Nymphea and Baths. So 
that theſe Nymphea ſeem to be Tepida lavacra, 
Warm Bagnios, to waſh in for Pleaſure, but 
not for Health. 
But where is the Abſurdity, if we affirm with 
pur Author, that Gordian did only adorn his 
Frida Houſes with Baths adjoining ? And what 
Polæciſm is it to ſay, that by theſe Nymphea we 
underſtand as well Baths for Women, as Nup- 
zial Chambers? 
= Some ſay that Brides were call'd Nymph, 
m ror 7p7T@ pairs, becauſe now they or 
| pO 
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62 
pole themſelves to open View, whereas former- 
ly they appear d cover'd with a Veil. Nay, the 
reeks call Matrimony it ſelf ymphenrr, be. 
cauſe (as tis thought) Religion and Piety were 
propagated by Nymphs to Mankind, in regard 
no Rite or Worſhip was ever perform'd without 
their being mentioned. The Deities that preſi. 
ded o'er the Waters, were called Waiade: ; 
and becauſe theſe Naiades were Nymphs in Gr. 
ra tendentes, therefore Sobulis propagande cauſa, : 
ew-marry'd Girls were term'd Nymphs. 4 


—— 


CH AP. III. 
Of the Fora of the Ancients. 


0 UR Fora differ much from the Antients, t 
and are not ſo elegant, fine and ſtately. 
The Greeks form'd theirs into a perfect Square, 
furrounded on all Sides with double Portico; 
whoſe upper Floors were ſpacious Walks, a- l 
dorn'd with Marble Pillars and Epiftyles of the 
fame, i. e. little Pillars ſet one upon another, 0 
Chapiters of Pillars. -Y 
The Romans built theirs in an oblong Square, 
a third part longer than broad: They were alſo 
encompaſs'd with Porticos, which though but? 
ſingle ones, yet were they very large. In theſe 
the Bankers and Ulurers had their Shops. > 
In the upper Floors were certain Galleries and 
prominent Buildings, call'd (7) Mæniana, from 
the Inventor Menius, very convenient for ſee- BY 
ing the Combats of the Gladiators, which BF 
were formerly exhibited, and ſhewn in the F-- 
rum. The Form of this Forum wies neat and BY 
handſome, and being very couunodious again 
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Ine Rain and Sun, we may eaſily conjectur® 


The COMMENTARY. 


WE There are various Acceptations of the Word 
rum, which is ſometimes taken for a Place of 


0 * * 
WA. * F * 
ba Re 


ele, of buying and felling, which we call a 


arket, 4 Ferendo, from carrying of Wares and 
PVoods thereunto ; and in this Senſe it is always 
=Sttended with ſome kind of Adjective, as Forum 
Hosrium, the Beaſt- Market, Forum Piſcarium, the 
Fiſh-Market. Sometimes it is taken for a Place 
pf Fadicature, where the Governour of a Pro- 
*Fince doth aſſemble his People, and diſpence 
Juſtice according to Law; whence a Man 1s faid, 
Forum agere, that keeps the Aſſizes. Sometimes 
Et is taken for a Court of Pleadings, where Suits 
in Law are judiciatly determin'd, and where 
ZOrations to the People were uſually ſpoken. 
At firſt, of this Sort there were only three, 
the Toms, Fowl, and that of Auguſtus: After- 
ward the Number was increaſed to ſix diſtiné 
Forums; for to the three former, were added 
the Forum of Domitian, founded by that Empe- 
Wor ; the Forum of Trajan, built with a ſtately 
Column or Pillar, of an 140 Cubits high, ha- 
ing all the noble Exploits of that Emperor en- 
raven upon it. Laſtly, the Forum of Saluft, 
becauſe purchas'd by him, with adjacent Gar- 
dens, ſince called Horti Saluſtiani. 
But that Forum, which excell'd all the reſt, 
EIwas calld the Roman, and the Old Forum, or 
ablolutely the Forum by way of Eminency, as if 
there was no other. And here we mutt note, 
that as often as Forum is us d in this ner 
1 | enic 
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Senſe, i e. for a Pleading. Place, it is ſo by ver- 
tue of the Figure Synecdoche. Y 
(r) [Prominent Buildings, call'd Mœniana. ] 
Meniana eAdificia, were buildings, whoſe up- 
per Part hung over the nether, fo call'd, from 
one Menius, a certain Roman, who having rio- WM 
touſly waſted and ſpent his Eltate, and having 
ſold the Remainder of his Houſe that look'd 
toward the Forum, he preſervd one Column 
for himſelf, from whence he projected ſome 
Beams and Rafters for the Enlargement of the 
Galleries, to ſee the Gladiators. And theſe |* 
outwardly extended or jutting Buildings, were 
call'd Mæniana. This Menius, through Luxu- | 
ry, was ſo poor a Scrub, that his Wife was con- 
ſtrain d to beg at Sepulchres, and to live upon e. 
Puddings that were eaten at Funerals ; of which 
ſings Catullus. Y 
Uxore Meni ſæpe quam in Sepulchretis, 
Vidiſtis ipſo rapere de rogo cenam ? 1 
Horace mentions this Spark in the 15th Epiſt. 
of his firſt Book. A 
Menius ut rebus Maternis atque Paternis 
Fortiter abſumptis. 


8 


— 


C H A P. IV. 
Of the Roman High-ways. 


Hb-ways antiently were pav d with Brick, 

as well without as within the City, even 
quite throughout the whole Roman Empire; for 
in the Kingdom of Naples, for a long Way to- 
gether, are yet to be ſeen thoſe Canſe-xays, - 


The 4 
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The Appian, Æmilian and Flaminian Ways, 
ive their Names from Appius, Amilius and 

Aaminius, who were the Authors of them, and 
auſed them to be made. 

Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus did not 
 EÞnly take Care to pave the High-ways, but to 
hark out Miles by Stones and Pillars, plac'd 
ud diſpos d at a certain Diſtance, and by other 
Stones fix d ſomewhat nearer, to aſſiſt Horſemen 
In mounting their Steeds, without that Inſtru- 
nent in uſe for that Purpoſe, for S. irrups were 

Dot as yet found out. ; 

The Civil Law commands the paving of all 
' Moads throughout the whole Roman Empire, a 
hing not regarded by us now a days: And 

Wence it is that we are ſo baſely annoyed with 
PVirt in Winter, and with Daß in Summer; and 
Fherefore we are not comparable to the Ancients, 
put are far ſhort of them in Cleanlineſs and Neat- 
ZWels. There were at Rome, one and thirty Pub- 
ick and King's High-ways, and of others, four 
ZWundred and twenty four. 


The COMMENTARY. 


Aundr. Palladizs tells us in his Book of the Ro- 
dan Antiquities, that there were nine and twen- 
Wy principal Ways in the City of Rowe ; three 
—Dvhereof were molt famous and eminent, which 
pur Author here mentions. That there were 
Ferſons elected to be Overſeers (as we call them) 
Dt the High-ways, may be plainly gather'd from 
everal Authors; and theſe Carators of the 


Ways were term'd Yio-cari, an old Word that 
pccurs in /Yarro, x 


lav. Veſpa- 


algala commanded the Cloaths of 
| fran 


Suetonius tells us in the Life of Ve 2 that 
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ſian to be ſtuff d and beſpatter d with Filth and 
Dirt, for neglecting, when he was e/£dile, to 
cleanſe the Ways, the doing of which did be- 
-_ to his Office. | 3 
"Twas ſometimes the Buſineſs and Work of | 
the Cenſors, in the Time of Frofpericy and flou- | 
riſhing of the Republick, to pave the Ways with | 
Flint in the City, and to'gravel them without, 
as Livy tells us in his 11th Book. And ſome 
times the making and repairing of High- wa 
did belong to the Queſtors, as Suetonius tells us in . 
the Life of Claudins; yea, Auguſtus himſelf dil 
not diſdain to take this Care upon him, who, 
when he was Curator of the Ways, deſigned 
even Pretorians for the Reparation of them, and. 
would have had them to have made ule of two FR, 
Liftors; SL . 
The Emperor Antoninus gave to the Overſeer: 
of the High-ways, a coercive Power, and a Li. 
berty to puniſh whom they pleas d, or to ſend 
them to be chaſtis d by the Governour of the 
City. Pliny much commends Cornutus Tertullu, its 
becauſe, though of Conſular Dignity, yet was he Þ; 
intruſted with the Inſpection and Care of the eh. 
e/Emilian Way. 5 
And indeed it was a generous and a noble 
Work, not misbecoming even Kings and Pri- 
ces, to ſee that their Subjects may travel both I 
with Convenience and Safety; neither can we 
wonder that the Ancients were ſo careful about 
their High-ways, ſince the Inſpection of them 
was committed to the Gods, who were ther- 
fore called Dii Vii, and Stel 'Evv5Nor, and Lau 80 
Viales, by comical Plautus, They were wont tio 
to ſacrifice Dee Vibiliæ, who ſecur'd Mortals ver 
from Miſtakes in their Way. And Azgu/® 
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ppointed the Compitales Lares every Year to be 
$rown'd twice, with Flowers in the Spring, and 
Prith Garlands in the Summer. 

N [The Appian, &c.] 

ZW This High- way at this Day runs along thirty 
Miles of the Road between Naples and Rome, 
nd is 12 Foot broad, conſiſting of huge vaſt 
Stones, molt of them blue, or of an azure 
Pour, and generally a Foot and a half large of 
n Sides. The Strength of this Cauſeway ap- 
| Pears in its long Duration, for it hath laſted 

Above 1800 Years, and is in many Places for 
[4 everal Miles together, as entire as when it was 
| rſt made; and the Botches that have been 
| ade for mending ſuch Places, but have been 


| rt "a 


worn out by Time, ſhew a very viſible Diffe- 
Fence between the ancient and the modern Way 
el Paving. One thing ſeems ſtrange, that the 
Way is level with the Earth on both Sides, 
whereas ſo much Weight as thoſe Stones carry, 
could have ſunk the Ground under them by 
its Preſſure, Beſides that the Earth, eſpecially 
in low Grounds, receives a conſtant Increaſe, 
chiefly by the Duſt, which the Wind or Brooks 
carry down from the Hills, both which Rea- 
ſons ſhould make a more ſenſible Difference be- 
tween thoſe Ways and the Soil on both Sides: 
And this makes one apt to believe, that ancient- 
Sly thole Ways were a little rais'd above the 

Ground, and that a Courſe of ſo many Ages 
bath now brought them to an Equality. | 
& Thele Ways were chiefly made for thoſe that 
$30 on Foot, for as nothing is more pleaſant than 
to walk along them, ſo nothing is more incon- 
renient for Horſes, and all ſorts of Carriages ; 
| and 
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and indeed Mules are the only Beaſts of Burden he 
that can hold long in this Road, which beat ane 
Horſes, after they have gone it a little while, uf 
Travellers tell us. q 


CHAP. V. | 
Of Libraries. 


(os) FHE Ancients had certain publick Places |. 4 
wherein they had their Libraries, which 
were free for any one to go in and to read. 
() Pub. Victor tells us that there were nine and ane 
twenty at Rome, of which the Palatine and the 
Ulpian were the Chief; but we want this Con- 
veniency now a days. 2 
There are but three only at this Time in Ion 
viz, the Vatican at Rome, the () Medicæan at 
Florence, and the Venetian in S. Mark's, which! 
Cardinal Beſſario bequeath'd by Will to tha 
famous Republick ; but there's no free Admi- Þ 
ſion for every one into theſe. : A 
There are others in Monaſteries, as in St. D- | 
minichs at Bologne, and in St. Anthony's in Ve- 
nice, and ſeveral others in other Places, which | 
cannot be uſed but at certain Times, and then 
not. without Leave neither; we may fay tht 
- lame of that of St. Dennis in France. 3 
Theophraſtus was the firſt that erected a co- 
pious and well furniſh'd Library, to whom A. 
ffotle bequeathed his Books and his School, 
which he at his Death gave to his Scholar N- 
leus, after whoſe Deceaſe, his Heirs at firſt weir 7 
very careleſs and negligent of them; but percti- WF 
ving that Eumenes, King of Atralia, was inqu- 
ſitive after them to convey them to W 
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ey hid them under Ground, the greateſt Part 
hereof was eaten by Worms. They were a 
Ing time after {old to Apellico at a very great 
Nie, who, though they were mightily deſacd, 
t caus'd them to be tranſcrib'd, yet ſo as his 
Topics were full of Errors. 
8 After the Death of Apellico, Hlla took Care, 
ter his taking of Athens, for their ſafe Con- 
eyance to the City of Rowe, as Strabo informs 
in his 13th Book. 1 1 
Aliias Pollio (as Pliny writes in the 2d Chap. 
W his 25th Book) was the firſt that erected a 
Wibrary there. Prolomens Philadelphus founded 
We in Egypt, tonſilting of 700000 Volumes, 
Which was afterward burnt in the War between 
er and the Alexandrians, + | 
That at Conſtantinople had 120000 Books, a- 
Pong which were the Ilias and Odyſſeas of Ho- 
Wer, writ in golden Letters upon the Bowels of 
4 Dragon. This was conſum'd by Fire (as Zo- 
eras reports) in the Time of Baſiliſcus the Em- 
( ror. | 5 


The COMMENTARY. 


„0 [The Ancients had certain publick Places. 
$ Twas the Study and Care of wiſe Princes in 
Prmer Times, to raiſe and build moſt ſtately 0 
braries, as 10 many Caſtles and Magazines of —_ 
Fearning, which they were wont to adorn with | 1 
o- e Statues of Scholars, or of Apollo and the | 
Wules; of which, ſee Rader's Commentary on 
Nartial's Preface to his 9th Book. 
lk conquering Gameſters were dignify'd with ul 
ic onours, and had their Brows incircled with ll 
ei. reaths of Palm, and return'd home with the fl 
- Pp and Solemnity of triumphant ——_; bi | 
then 


* 
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then how much more ought they to be celeb. 
ted, who with vaſt Expences, and incredibl: 
Induſtry, have procur d and preſerv'd the Wa. 
tings of the Ancients, that ſo they might fortiſſ 
the Publick with ſuch Fences as might bene 3 
Poſterity, as being the only Fountains of Ele 
quence and Civility ? | 

The molt eminent of theſe, was that of Pu 
lomens Philadelphus, who bore away the Garland 
trom all the reſt, in that he did not only he r 
together a vaſt Collection of Books, to the e 
Number of 700000 (as Gellius in his 6th Boo 
tells us) but deny'd Food to the almoſt tamiſhil 
Athenians, till he had gotten the Manuſcript Tr 
gedies of Sophocles, Euripides and eA&ſchylus, ſu Ini 
which (beſides an Immunity from Impoſitiom 
and Taxes) he gave them in Pawn 15 Talents 
and afterwards preſented them to them as a Gif, C 
with their tranſcrib'd Originals. th 

Julian the Apoſtate gives an Inſtance of ha: 
Fanſy and Love for „ in an Epiſtle u 
Porphyry, wherein he commands him to ſend the 
Library of George, Bilhop of Alexandria, to Av wi 
tioc h, and that whole and entire, under a greif lic 
Penalty. N WI 

There have been others alſo, who have bee 
careful and induſtrious in founding of Libraris, 8 
as, 1. Clearchus the Tyrant of Heraclia Pontica | * 
ſomewhat ſeen in Philoſophy, and a Diſciple dF 
Plato, and Scholar to 1ſocrates; tho he arrive dil 
to that Pitch of Cruelty and Inſolence, as Lit 
ulurp the Title of the Son of Jupiter, yet wilWur 
he commendable in this that he erected a Libr- ou 
ry, whereby he went beyond all other Tyrants din 
2. Julius Ceſar defign'd the building of Lib fwh 
ries, both Greek and Latin, committing * 
24 vw 


LY 
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hole Care and Management of the Buſineſs, 
e. the procuring, ordering or digeſting of the 
Books, to M. Varro, as Suetonius in the Life of 
hat Emperor tells us. And afterward, 3. Octa- 
is, in that Part ot his Houſe which was burnt 
eich Lightning, he built the Temple of Apollo, 
o which he added a Porch, with Libraries both 
reek and Latin, rais'd from the Spoils of the 
Fonquer d Dalmatians, and were called Otavian, 
rom the Name of his Siſter, as the ſame Author 
Wells us in the Life of Octavius. | 
Domitian is reported by Suetonius, to have re- 
paired at Rome a burnt Library at a vaſt Expence, 
Topies being fetch'd from Alexandria to fur- 
With it. | 
) Pub. Victor tells ws there were 29 at Rome.] 
= Andreas Palladius faith there were 37, the 
Chief whereof were the Auguſtan and Gaia, 
. che Gordian and the Ulpian, built by Ulpins Tra- 
ann,. 
vhs And we read in Badæus de Aſſe Lib. 2.) that 
tie Lacullus's Pibliothegue was handſomely furniſh'd 
Ar with Books of both Languages, and was a pub- 
rei lick Library, free and open for all Students 
whatever. oy 
veal () {[Mediczana's Florence.] 
nie Of this, tee Melancthon's Chronicon, Book 5. of | 
ici ahomet the ſecond. 
. Kaliger tells us in one of his Epiſtles, that he 
diligently perus d the Catalogue of the Palatine 
ibrary at Heidelberg, and ſaid it was better 
Wurn(h'd than that of the Vatican, wherein he 
ound nothing but what was common and or- 
ants Mdinary, except three or four Mathematicians, 
hich allo he knew to be extant in other Places. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Private Buildings. | al 
O UR Private Houſes, for Form and Beauty] 
are not comparable to thoſe of the Ancient 
though Architecture now a days is ſuffciently 
improved. They had before the Gates of their ; 1 
magnificent Structures, an Entry or Porch, ca. Mo 
ted Veſtibulum, which was a little Portal, fa (tne 
to the Door-Polts, under whole Root on 
might ſtand, when the Door was ſhut, Serviu ME 
upon that Verſe in the 6th Book of Virgil's «Bk 
Veſtibalam ante ipſum ---- ſaith, it was an archi 
Roof ſupported by two Pillars. The Form « 
Model of this Porch is to be ſcen 1n_the A 
Rotunda or Pantheon at Rome, built by M. Agri, va: 
where are moſt exquiſite Columns before tle lo 
Portal of burniſh'd Braſs. | Fb 
Afterwards thro a large Gate there was an En- 
trance into a Hall, which was a great deal larger Mei 
than the Veſtibulum (a) extending it ſelf longer on 1 
both Sides. Twas wall'd at both Ends toward 
the Hall or Cævædium, where they hung ther Hale 
Arms againtt a Wall on one Side, and did cat Pad 
on the other. (b) There was alſo a Plateͤm Me! 
(which we call Tablinam) a Place or Study, 
where the Pictures of their Anceſtors, and ther Il 
glorious Atchievements, were drawn or pour- Mel 
tray d: On the other Side was the Kitchin, fron . 
whence they came into a Porch built about the n. 
Hall, or (avædium, which, becauſe twas four- 
ſquare, it was therefore ſurtounded with fout 
Porticos, which may properly be called Walk: ot 
Piazzas. 
There 
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ere was within on every Side their Parlour: 
Jad againſt the Door, a Place deſigned for Diſ- 
arion or Conference. If their Palaces wen 
ie and ſpacious, they had two or three Halls 
Wo7:ico'd about, after the ſame Manner, as Fitru- 
i. — them in the 2d Chapter of his 
th Book. 8 | 
They had alfo Gardens and (x) Tennts-Courty 
verein they play'd at Ball, and had 'Baths and 
Koons call'd Triclizia, which were Places co 
up in, and very commodions for Feaſting, 
bey had alſo their Fiſh-Ponds, and ſeveral other 
hinęs of that Nature molt artificialfy contriv'd, 
ich Conveniences now-a-days we are for the 
Wot Part depriv'd of. 
gecauſe in the Primitive Times of the Church, 
eany gave their Palaces to Monks; hence it 
as, that theſe Religious Fathers did build their 
; lonaſteries according to the Model of thoſe 
F bricks; as I»ndas tells us, who faith alſo, that 
e (5) Ancients had no Chimnies, but heated 
eir Water below, and diſposd it fo into cer- 
Win Chinels made throngh the middle of the 
alls, that the Steam and Vapour was ex- 
Watcd and breath'd out through certain Holes, 
Ede in their Rooms for that Purpoſe ; and in 
e Summer Time, they conveyed Air into their 
Wooms through the ſame Paſſages. But I am 
Wt to believe, that they had ſuch Chimmies as 
e have, becauſe we find the Words (X) Va- 
rarium and Caminus in the ſame Senſe and 
gnification. 5 
They floor'd their Partours with (f) AZoſaict 
Vork, which was made of Marble broke into Bits 
d Fragments. Pliny tells us of a Man, who in 
ic of theſe Payements did with Pieces of 
E Marble 
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Marble, ſo N and lively expreſs th 
Relicks and Scraps of a Supper (which wer: 
wont to be ſwept out) that the Room ſeem! 
never to be cleans d, and the Offal that wal 
repreſented, look d like real Bones, Paring; | 
and ſuch like Refuſe caſt upon the Ground 
There were two Doves which ſeem' d to drintfi 
out of the ſame Veſſel, the one darkning t 
Water with the Shadow of its Head. This kind ic 
of Work called Aoſaick, is frequently to h Fu 
ſeen in ancient Buildings; they were for e! 
merly ſtild Lithoſtrota, i. e. Places pay'd with | 
Square Stone, as Pliny tells us in the 25th Chap 
ter of his 36th Book. | 

Their Houſes for the moſt Part, were not con Por 
tiguous, there being betwixt them their Sink ff 
or narrow Paſſages. ' They were Pyramidal inf 
their Front, and riſing up (as it were) into: 
Cone made an handſome Frontiſpiece. Fron 
whence our modern Architects copied out th 
Beauties of Gates and Windows. And the 
ſeparated Houſes, that ſtood at ſome Diltanc 
one from another, were call d Inſulæ, but thok 
whoſe Eves dropt into the High-way, and werf 
built in Faſhion of a Tortoiſe were call'd DW 
mus, and theſe were the molt Magnificent and 
Stately. Wherefore Pub. Victor tells us, that infRP2th 
the Days of Arcadius and Honorius, there wet 
in Rome 4662 of theſe Inſule, and 1780 of thok 
called Domus. 

Their Gates were ſtudded with Nails of Hor 
brighteſt Iron after the Quincuncian Manner, n! 
the Latin, term it. Theie Nails were ofici 
tubb d according to that of Plausus in Afiner 
[Fufſine in ſplendorem dari has Bullas Foribm i 
Brice] i. e. Did Lbid thee to brighten theſe ly | 0 
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Boſſes” or Nails upon the Door? They were 
pen d both Ways according to that of Virgil in 
be 4th ned. Contedunt Tettis bipatentibus, and 
ere generally hut, as may be gather d from 
u, Terence, and Plutarch in the Life of 
4 publitola. Zaftüng . 9311 - T6195 
) The Gates of great Perſons open'd out- 
Sr ardly, the Door being thrown into the pub- 
ick Street, which before it was open'd, there 
4 ung a-*Bell, ro prevent any Offe to Paſſen- 
ers before it, as Plutarch tells us, in the Life of 
WP blicls, and Pliny in the 36th Chapter of his 
th Book. : 
Note, This appears to have been in the meaner 
„ort of Houſes as well as greater, In Terence, 
be Perſons that come out, knock at the Doors. 


u The COMMENTARY 


That elegant Baildings do grace our Towns, and 
What handſome Dwellings adorn our Cities, is a 
bing fo manifeſt, that we may ipare Pains to 
Pridence the Matter. But theſe Beauties are ow- 
ng to Skill in Architecture, which not only 
noble both our Publick and Private Edifices 
with Statelineſs and Mag nificence, but with Po 
nd Oftentation '; and with ſtupendous Colt 
auth rais'd thoſe Seven Prodigious Structures, 
which the World admires, as the only Wonders 
x Humane Induſtry : Wheretore, this Art may 
ſtly be Rd the Ornament of the Univerſe. 
or what City or Town, what Caſtle or Tower 
an beaſt any Excellency, without the Aſſiſtance 
k this noble Science. Ae 
Till Building was found out, Men liv'd at 
it like wild Beaſts, in Caves and Dens, and 
Jon Fruit, and Roots of the Earth; but being 
. E 2 once 
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once ſenſible of the neceſſary. Ule of 'Fire.againft 
the vehement Extremity of Cold; ſome began 
to ediſ/ Cottages of Boughs and Trees, and 
others dug Caves in the Mountains; and by 
often. experiencing; ſuch Means, they attain d u 
a great Perfection in Building with Walls 
vrhich they got up with long Props, and wound 
them about with ſmall Rods, and ſo daub' 
them: And to keep out the Storms, they coverl 
them with Reeds, Boughs or Fen Sedges. 
9 e N of Time, they came to the 
Art.of (BUILDING, which (as Diodora 
{aith) is aſcrib'd to Pallas: But we are rather u 
believe, that either Cain, or Jabal the Son df 
Lamech found out this Art. ; 
(w) [There was alſo a Pluteus, &c. where tk 
Pictures of their Anceſtors, . &c.] 7 
Plateus is properly taken for a Deck and Fl 
guratively for a Study, or the Books in it. 41 
Manuſcript Commentary on the 2d Satire of 
Juvenal takes it in the firſt Senſe, telling ul 
that anciently they were wont to draw the Il 
ctures of Learned Men upon their Desks, where 
on they writ. The Scholiaſ takes it accordiu 
to the ſecond for a Study. 14 
But the whole Difficulty may be remov d, 
taking Notice of the Cuſtom of the Kona 
who ordered ſeveral Sorts of Images, into ſereuſ 
Places. The firſt of which was betore il 
Gates, where they plac'd the Images ot th" 
Anceſtors, The ſecond was in their Hall, as 
- a conſpicuous Part of their Houſes 5 and ln 
they ſet the like Statutes, but curiouſly wroug 

in Wax. The Third was in their Chan 
where they placed their Lares, then the Imaꝶ 

ol thoſe Friends, who were molt dear unto thi 
n 2 | 


g 
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as alſo the Deities which had the Care of the 
r eee 
The Fourth Place, Was their Pinacot heca; by 
he Compariſoii of the Uſe, we may call it z 
allery of Pictures, and in this they placed the 
Repreſentations of their Gods and Heroes,and like- 
vite painted Fables and Hifforiet. The Fifth and 
aſt was their Siudy, wherein thy kept tl 
Winages of learned Men. ' Some are of Opinion, 
hat Platews ſiguifies Pinacotheca; but that can- 
Pit be: For ſince the Images of fearned Men 
ere kept only in their Studies, and not in their 
WG alleries: and that Pluteus according to them- 
ſelves, ſignifies the Place, where ſuch Ima 
Pre kept; it follows, that Pluteus here can't ſig- 
Waify Pinacotheca, but Bibliotheca. Pluteus may 
Wconveniently be taken for a Study, or the Books 
Wn it, the Figure and the Senſe bearing both. 
Thoſe Romans, * who were famous for the 
FGlory and Nobility of their A drew the 
Wictures of their Progenitors in ſull Proportion, 
Phat preſerving the Line and Series of their Pe- 
Nigree, and repreſenting every Man's Virtue to- 
gether with his Image, they might imitate and 
Wranſcribe thoſe excellent Copies. Every Parent 
Dad theſe Ornaments and Statues, that every 
gone might read in his own Figure his glorious 
Achievements, and the Honour and Reputation he 
ad reflected on the Publick. | 
Theſe Repreſentatives of the Deceas'd were 
placd in the moſt eminent Places of their Dwel- 
ngs, and were carried about in little wooden 
ouſes, or Models of Buildings, which at Pub- 
Wick Solemnities, they did at once both open and 
uriouſly adorn, as Polybius informs in the 5 iſt 
hapter of his Sixth Book. 
E 3 (x) 
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( Tun, Courts, Sphæriſteria ] 
| TI were Places een . Ancients were 
wont to play at Ball, in which Recreation they 
ook much Delight, as appears from the Epiftlesd 
idonius Apollinaris. There were three ſorts of Balls 
(I.) Harpaſta, which we Engliſh a Foot- Bal, 
this being laid in the middle, two young Men 
did violently contend, which ſhould drive it] 
through the others Goal. (2.) Pila, which ſig 
mifics a diſtinct kind of Ball, ſo call'd from Fa 
Hair it was ſtuffed with. ( 3.) Tolls, a light 
kind of Ball, fo call'd, becauſe fill'd with z 
Blaider, wherewith both old Men and Children 
were wont to Play. (g.) Trigonalis, the Rex 
ſon of which Name, is taken from the Form d 
the Tennis Court, which was Triangular. : 
Near theſe Tennis Courts were their Dicing: 
Houſes, where the Gamelters retreſh'd themſelve, 
when weary with Ball-Playing And hence it i 
that theſe Spheriſteria do ſignity a round Place in 
their Baths, which were deſignd by the An 
cients for Friitions or Rubbings, and ſever 
other Exereiſes, which Suetonius mentions in the 
Life of V ſpaſſan. ; 
(9) [ Whotells us alſo that the Ancients hu 
no Chimnies, &c. ; \ 
Here we ſcem to have a Deſcription of ai 
Heliocaminus, i, e a Soller ſet in a Sunny-Plac i 
to receive the Heat of the Sun, which Bades: calls 
Solar Furnace : For the better underſtanding d 
this, you muſt know that the Ancients bat 
their Zee, i. e. little Chambers with Windows on 
three Sides to receive the Heat of the Sun, and 
theſe they call'd Helio- camini, q. d. Stoves of thedun.W 
They were certain Places in ſeveral Parts i 


the Houſe, whereunto the Fumes of "ul | 
| | either 
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either hot or cold) ſprinkled on the Floor, did 
ſcend and riſe through certain Pipes or Pafſa 
call'd Tubuli) either to warm or cool the 
Room, according as the Seaſon of the Year re- 
zuired. hey are not now in Uſe, but were 
rery much formerly. ; 
(z) [Becauſe we meet with the Words Vaporarium 
and Caminus, &c.] | 
The Word Y aporarium occurs in Cicero's Epiſtle 
So Ointus Fr. and Papinius Statins makes men- 
ion of Caminus, ; 
--—o= Siculis an conformata caminis 
Effigies laſſum Steropen, Brontenque reliquit. 
( rvedinm.] 

I am at a Loſs how to tranſlate this Word, 
e having nothing commonly in our Houſes to 

n{wer it. Though it be calld Aula, Yet it 
Nas not properly an Hall, which in all our 
Treat Houſes is the firſt Room, whereas this 


Name, which is writ by ſome 


W ſeems to have bꝛen a Chamber of State, where 
hey received their Viſits. | 


ey, when he faith, 

e paſſed into the Winter Dining-Room, which the 
Fire, quench d in the bending or crooked Chim- 
ney, had made black with Smoke,  _ _ 

So that hence may be confuted the Opinion of 
Whoſe, who held that the Ancients had no Chimneys, 
e Exiftence of which may alſo be proved, from 
heſe Words in Suetouius in the Life of Vitellius. 
Nec ante Pretorium rediit, quam flagrante tri- 
clinio ex conceptu Camin, i. e. ** When he 
&* return'd to the Prætorium, he found the 


E 4 


Was an inner Apartment, as appears by the 
; 4 f 22 ue; : 


Sidonius Apollinaris elegantly deſcribes a Chim- | 


Chimney of the Room he din d in on La | 
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Which is an Argument that they had Chim. 
neys in their Chambers; but not the ſame with 
ours, which Manutius makes out in the 10th E. 
piſtle of his 7th Book 44 Famil. ---- For that 
we call a Chimney, which, as a Pipe or Gullet, re- 
ceives the aſpiring Smoke, and conveys it ſa'ely 
out of the Houſe : But thoſe of our Anceſtors 
were not made hollow within the Walls, as our, 
are, but were made in the middle of the Winter 
Chamber. And therefore ſaith Cato (in the 15th 
Chap. de re Ruſtica.) 
Focum purum circunverſum, priaſquam in culi. 
rum eat, habeat. i. e. Let him have a Fit 
round about him before he goes to Bed, 
Which cannot be, if it lie within the Cavity 
of an hollow Wall. And when Colamella tell 
us, That the Country-People were wont to 
Feaſt circa Larem, Focumqgue Familiarem, i.. 
about the Fire, what can this mean, but that the 
Fire was in the middle. of the Room, about 
which the Family did make Merry and Junket, 
- Chimneys of old had no vent for the Eire, and 
therefore they were much troubled with Smoke, 
unlefs they burnt Wood (as Cato taught them) 
beſmear d or nointed with Lees of Oil, or { 
open their Windows. The Former was colt!y, 
and the Latter inconvenient in the Winter · Seaſon 
Horace when he ſaith, - 
| | fone Famo, i. e. 


— 7 28 | 
_ * A Tear- Loy Smoke, 
Which vexcth Folk, 
f * And makes them cry, --- 
demonſtrates they had no Vents or Tunnels. 
TEA (a) [ Calla Inſulæ, &c. ] 
The Word ( Zyfula) doth not only denote? 
Trati of Earth furrounded with the Sea, 1 
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alſo an Houſe that is ſeparate from others, and 
adjoius not to the Neighbourhood by a common 
Wall: And herein it differs from'Dozns, which 
fignifies contiguous and united Habitations. 
Alciæ tells us, out of Cornelius Tacitis, That 
ſeeing by Reaſon of frequent Fires, there were 
ſo many Aquedatt; in the City, twas thought 
convement by Were that the Water intercepted 
by private Perſons, ſhould for the better furniſh» 
ing of ſeveral Places, flow out in common.; 
and that their Houſes ſhould be innmur'd-and - 
compaſſed about, not with P«blirk, but with 
their own particular and Private Walls, -where» 

in ſhould be Charels for the conveying of Water 
for the quenching of Fire. And hence aroſe the 
Name Inſula, which is not only ſafe from the 
Fury of Flames, but from the Violence and Ra- 
pine of Thieves too; in regard they cannot: go 
on the Tiles from Houſe to Houſe, 

The Buildings in Babylon were not continu'd, 
neither to-themſelves, nor to the Walls neither, 
but were all Zſule, and ſtood aſunder. The 
Reaſon was Politick, Firſt, To avoid the Fury 
of Fire; And Secondly, Fo undergo a Siege in 
War; for the Waſte which lay between the 
; Houſes in a Time of a Leaguer, was ſown with 
Corn, and the Increaſe was ſufficient to ſup- 
port and maintain them. 3 
f (b) [Their Doors open d out wardly. ] 

When they went out, they thruſt the Door 
forward, knocking it with their Hands to give 
Notice to thoſe that are without, to beware of 
being hurt by its ſudden opening into the 
High-way publick. - And to caution thofe that 
enter q into the Houſe, there was writ over the 
Sate in Capital Letters (CAVE C ANEM) 
Take heed of the Dog 8 there did not y 

E 5 e 
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tie there a tiving Cur, but there was either 
painted or engraven the Figure of that Animal 
with that Inſcription. And Petronius tells us, 
That in the Houſe of Trimalcio, there was a 
huge Dog pictur'd o er the Door in a Chain with 
the ſame Motto. | 

(tf) [ Moſaick-Work. } J 

Tis an Antique kind of Work, compoſed of 
little ſquare Pieces of Marble, gilded and colour d, 
according to the Place they are to aſſume in the 
Figure or Ground; which ſet together, and (as 
it were) i»boſ5'd, preſent an unexpreſſible Stateli- 
neſs, and are of a marvellous Duration, 


938 
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C HAP. VII. 
Of Statues of Marble Fragments. 


(f HEY were wont to make State: of 
| ſeveral Pieces of Marble, ſo firmly 
compacted and join'd together, that they ſeem d 
to be made one entire Stene, and were the 
more eſteem d for it. The Egyptians were wont 
frequently to uſe them, and io did Theodora the 
Engraver ; But the Grecians were altogether ig: 
noiant of this Art, as Diodorus Siculus informs 


The COMMENTART. 


| 25 L Statues of ſeveral Pieces of Marble, &c.]) WM 

 Crajte are little Fragments or Pieces of Mar We 

ble from whence marbled Walls are call'd Cru/an 

.---Incraftare, is to Parget or Plaiſter a Wall o W 

Pavement, and OS are the clothing of N 

the ſame wich a Marble Fil or Surface. S. A4; 
in 


% 
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in Venice is moſt exquiſitely .adorn'd with this 
kind of Plaiſter. 

Pliny tells us, That one Blamerra a Roman 
Knight was the firſt that did ciel his Houſe on 
the Cichian Mountain, with. this Marble Cru; 
they were wont to lice their Marble into ſien- 
der Pieces, and artificially to ſpread them upon 
the Wall for a Covering. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Cellars. 


] an of Opinion, That the Ancients had no 
- Cellars under Ground, in regard they (d) ſet 
in Holes, made in the Ground, their Veſſels that 
preſerv d their Wines, eſpecially if they were 
weak and crazy; which had been a needleſs 
Thing, if they had had any ſuch Cellars: Nei- 
ther doth Pliay in the 21ſt Chapter of his 14th 
Book, where he ſpeaks of Wine-Cellars, and the 
Way of making them, make ＋ mention of 
their being under Ground; nor doth Vitruvius 
deſcribe them to be after that Manner, which 
Place being ſo advantageous and neceſſary, could 
not well have been omitted. And we may ga- 
cher from our Laws, that they digg d Holes in 
the Earth to put their Veſſels in. | | 
And becauſe we are ſpeaking of Cellars, it 
will not be Foreign to the Matter in Hand, to 
WJ oblerve that the Ancients did not put their 
Wines into wooden Veſſels, ſuch as we uſe, but 
imo Earthen-pats, which were very capacious, 
containing a Cart or Waggon-Load of Wine, i. e. 
about 120 Amphora: But their molt generous 
and noble Liquors were expos d and ſet in the 
' open 
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open Air, as Pliny informs us in the Fore- cited 
Place. None of them had ſuch Veſſels as are in 
' ſe with us, except the Inhabitants of the 4lp;, 
but bad inſtead of (CDolia) Tuns or Hogſheads, 
' which they dug into the ground. 
hey made their Wines after this Manner: 
Firſt t 173 their Grapes, and then put their 
Muſt or New- Wine into a great Veſſel, (F) cal- 
led Laccus; and afterwards, the Stalks together 
with the Hulls er Skins, they [put into a Preſs, 
aud the Reſidue of the New-Wine they ſqueez d 
into the Baccus, as may be gather d from l age 
Ferro in the 54th Chapter of his 1ſt Book of 
Husbandry ſays, Some par d off the Bunch and 
Stalks, and then "xm them, and to the 
' preſſed Skins, and Huls of the Grapes, they 
(g) added Water, and this mixt Liquor they 
gave to their Labourers for Wine a Winter. 
The COMMENTARY. 
(a) {Set under Ground their Veſſels] 
Suidas tells us, on the Word [ Laccns] that the 
Athenians and Grecians madeTrenches and Cavities 
under-ground, either round or N which 
they plaifer'd and rough · caſt, and then fill d them 
with Wine, and theſe kind of Hollow neſſes 
they call'd Lacci. | 
() [Did not put their Wines into wooden, but 
: ' Earthen Veſſels. } | 
Theſe they ſinear'd over with Pitch, or with 
fome kind of Plaiſter, leſt the Vertue of the 
Wine ſhould evaporate through the Pores of 
the Veſſels, as it apppears from Horace, 
= — Grac2 quod ego ipſe Teſta, 
Conditum bent ===. 
And they markd them alſo with ſever! 
Title or Inſcriptions, as you may ſee in the 
5th Satyr of Juvenal. 29 
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Gaus Patriam, Titulumque Senett us 
Nies a veteris Fuligine Teſe. 
IE e eee — next Day, 5 ; 4 
& He ſomething Drinks, ' whoſe Age hath 
took away, _ | 
« The duſty Hogſhcad's Date and Climate --- 
From hence we may underſtand that of Petro- 
ins [There were brought V itresæ Amphoræ & gyp- 
ſate] i. e. Veſſels of Glaſs, and curiouſly plai- 
lter d, whoſe Tops were cevered with Pitch; 
whereupon was inſcrib'd this following Title 
Falernum, Opimianum Annurum ce utum.] 
They were wont alſo to write on their Veſſels 
che Names of the Conſuls to ſhew the Antiqui- 


Wty and Age of their Wines, as is hinted by 


= Horace, 
| O Nata mecum Conſule Manlio 

Teſta, Cc. | 

f (f) [4 Great Veſſel called Laccus.] 

= Budans faith Eaccus was a Veſſel that receiv'd' 
che Mult as it flow'd from the Wine-preſs, but 
Ferroneoufly and falfly ; in regard ne 00 to 
Upian) Laccus is the ſame with a Ciftern of Wine, 
which was dug into the Earth, and was plaiſter d 
Jon both Sides, both within and without. Nei- 


Liſtern for that Purpoſe, but they had alſo 
Wearthen Veſſels whereon they heap'd up Earth for 
he Preſervation of their Wines. 


- Grapes, &c. ] 
Cato. ſaith, this is to waſh the Grapes, i. e. 
to make a- thin Sort of Wine after the Grapes 


Drink is call'd ſo by Varro in his fore-men- 
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her did the Ancients uſe only this Eaccus or 
(2) [They put mater to the preſs d Hulls the 


Rave been ſqueez'd, call'd Lora, which kind of 
Joned Chap. of Ruſtick Affairs. Ulpian terms it 
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Aeinatium, which (according to ſome ) is; 
Wine made of Grapes, hanging a long Time 
after the Vintage in the Winter Seaſon. Other 
ſay, That Wine made of Grape-Stones, is a Li. 
quor of Yerona, of a moſt delicate Smell, and: 

leaſant Taſte ; of a Purple Colour, and incf- 
able Sweetneſs; of a thick Body, ſo that it 
ſeems to be a kind of potable Fleſh or a fleſhy Potin 


e 
Of Wreſtling and Running Places. 


T HE Ancients built certain Places call'd P. 
leſtræ or Stadia, for the exerciſing of Youth 

in Wreſtling, and Running; in Leaping and 
Shooting, and Fighting with Whorl-Batts. The 
Place for theſe Sports was a Square call'd (i) S 
dium, becauſe in compaſs about two Stadia d 
Furlongs, which is the 4th Part of al Mil: 
It had within, three ſingle Portico's, but th: 
Fourth, which was Southern, was double toi 
reſerve the Inſide from Winds and Tempeſts 
nderneath this, there was an open Gate, which 
led into a large and a ſpacious Hall, ſurround: 
ed with Seats, wherein Philoſophers and Rhetori 
cians did fit and diſpute, and this was calld 
&) Exedra or Ephebeum, becauſe young Men 
call'd Ephebi) were inſtructed there; for the 
Ancients, being furniſh'd but with a few Books 
exercis'd themielves rather in Diſputing, than 
Writing, as Suidas tells us. | 
This Place did ſomewhat reſemble the Chapter 
Ho»ſes in Monaſteries ſucceeded by our Schools: i 
And this Exedra or Diſputing-School, was a thiu Bl 
Part longer than broad, as V itruuius tells us in the BY 
2d Chapter of his Ac Book, and had on the re 
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d left Side Concamerations and Porches, Vaults or 
alks very convenient and uſeful tor the Baths. 
There is a Place like this at Piſa call'd Campo 
into, the Holy-Field ; but tis not made alto- 
ether after that ancient Manner. Some think 

ere were Gymnaſia there, of which there were 


nd the Cynoſarges, wherein Youth was exercis d 
Military Acts before any War. 
| The COMMENTARY. 
() [Cl Palæſtræ.] | 
The Greek Word (Palæſtra) is by Uſe made 
Win; tis deriv' d from Ilan, Lutta, i. e. Wrelt- 
Ing or Fighting, from the Word maar ; either 
Wccauſe all the Members of the Body are ſhaken 
Sy ſtriving, or becauſe the Urn was mov'd be- 
Wore the Conteſt, in regard they always con- 
ended by Lot. Palæſtra by Uſe came to ſignify 
Whe Place where thoſe Gymnaſticl Exerciſes were 
Wcrformed. The Perſons engag d in them were 
Wild Palefirite. | 
he Spartan Virgins were wont in their Mi- 
Wority to engage naked in theſe kinds of Re- 
Freations; which Practice Plato was ſo far from 
Wenſuring, that he thought it convenient not 
Pnly for Zaſſes, but ancient Women, to encoun- 
Fer on, that ſo they might learn to endure 
The Laconians were ſo taken with theſe Kinds 
f Sports that nothing pleas'd them more, than 
Whcle Gymnaſtick Places; and inftead of appro- 
up 1 good Soldiers, they only de- 


id to be excellent WMreſflers. But Anguftus, not 
Wiking that immodeſt Cuſtom, forbad all Wo- 
n even to ſee thele SpeRacles, much leſs did 
Wc allow them to play naked. 0 


tee in Athens, viz, the Academy, the Dycæum, 
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5 (i) [Called Stadium.] | 
Yor may call it a Place where Horſes run, ani 
*where Wreſtlers comend; deriv'd am ©. cowl 
a Statione, | from ſtanding, becauſe Hercules, h. 
' Ying run Oer that Space in one Breath, ſtood (ill Bl 
 +(&)] [They were called Exedrz. ] N 
Some think they were like the Cells of Monk 
others tell us they were Places well furniſb{f 
with Seats, whereon Philoſophers and Rhetorician 
and other learned - Men, were wont to fit u 
diſpute and wrangle. Ceero tells us (in ly 
rt Book De Natura Deorum) that he ſat diſcour 
ſing in one of theſe Places. 
(1) [ Gymaſie] | 
Thoſe Places were properly 1o call'd, whicd 
were appointed for Wreftlers to contend naked in. 
A Name (faith Scaliger) which doth not at all 
agree to Schools, it being a very inconvenient 
and 1ncongruous Thing, to act naked in tho 
facred Societies: But with the good leave of % 
great a Man, faith the learned Beckman, the Man- 
ſions of the Muſes, which we call Schools, were 
not called Gn], from u , naked, but MW 
from the Performance of hard and difficult Exer 
ciſes, ſuch as are the Encounters and. Striving 
of Wreftlers, who ſtrip (like Mowers) to be mot 
ready and nimble. The Directors of theſe Sports 
aw called Gymnaſiarchs, Agonothete, or Alle 
4 1 


FE 
Of Baths. cog BY 
THE Bathrat Rewe were ſorich and mig 
nificent, that the very Ruins of. theit 


Walls ſo high and ſtately, ſtruck all SpeCtators 
into Amazement and Wonder. «Bs 


ea 11. Of Baths, #5 


W (») The Baths of Antonine and Diocle ſian (where 
Wnow Hands the Temple of the Certeſinr) ſurpaſs d 
all Structures both in Heighth and Breadth. 
Theſe had teveral Apartments, but eſpecially 
Wtbree, defign'd for bathing, wherein there were 

three Caldrons, one for hot, another for tepid, 

the third for cold Water, which were lo placd, 

that there might run as much Water out of the 
WT pid into the hot Bath, as there run out of it ; 
ind as much out of the cold oue into the tepid, 

after the ſame manner. 7 
= The Ancicnts us'd Baths, and were frequent 
in thoſe Waſhings, becauſe they went bareſoer, 
W without any Stockings, or any thing upon their 
Legs; and therefore, becauſe the Ways were ve- 
ry duſty, they had often occaſion thus to cleanſe 
Wy themſelves, Hence many Lakes in ahh are 
called Baths, or Balneoli, little Baths. 

Paths are not now in uſe, or but very little, 
and in a very few Places; a Thing poor and 
mean. Pub. Victor tells us, that there were in 
Rome, 856 Publick Baths. 5 
. The CO MAMMENTAX VT. 

(m) [Baths] | 
As the Luxury of Princes increas'd, ſo did 
the Magnificence of this kind of Structures, 
which were rats'd with ſuch Pomp and ſump- 
tuous Splendour, that they ſeem'd rather Cries, 
than Places to waſh in; neither is it a Wonder 
that Princes were allur'd to a frequent uſe of 
em, which did fo delight and charm with the 
Soſtneſs of their Pleaſures. | | 

Hot Baths at firſt were us d privately by all 
Men, according to their Degree and Ability, 
tor the Preſervation of Health. But in proceſs 
of Time, they buitt common ones, 1 5 5 
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Houſes to ſweat im; and the Nobles did bathe 
and waſh with the Commons, and at laſt even 
Men and Women were permitted moſt laſci- 
viouſly to bathe together, 

Some derive the Word [Balneum] from the 
Greek Word da, becaule they disband all 
Trouble and Anxiety from the penſive Mind, 
Others ſay Balneum, "af Balineam,from Baaarcy, 
from Balanus, which ſignifies Maſt, or Acorns, 
becauſe with the Shells of theſe dry'd, the An- 
cients were wont to increaſe their Fires. 

(a) [Thoſe of Antonine and Diocleſian.] 
Andradius Palladins tells us, that thoſe of 
Antonine were finiſh'd by Alexander, and that 
oy were of a wonderful Heighth, beautify d 
and adorn'd with the faireft Marbles, and with 
vaſt Pillars; and that thoſe of Diocleſian were 
not leſs in Stature, being prodigiouſly tall, and 
that the Emperour in building them, employ d 
for many Years an hundred and forty thouſand BB 
Men. The moſt noble and famous, were they 
which Agrippa, Nero, and Titus Veſpaſian made, 
which were great, and moſt gorgeouſly dreſsd, 
with ſeveral Places of Pleaſure to maintain ex- 
ceſſive Riot for all ſorts of People. 


= CHAP, XI. 
Of Triumphal Arches. 


1 Cannot omit Tri»mphal Arches, which were 

made of Marble, like three huge Gates, re- 
reſenting the Form of ſome Marble Palace. 
hey were adorn'd with the Inſcriptions of the 
lorious Atchievements of thoſe Heroes, for wholc 
onour they were erected. 1 
There were thirty fix within, and one withou 


» 
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the City of Rome. I know not whether thoſe 
two ſtately ones at Rimini are ſtill ſtanding or 
not, which had certainly been ruinated, had 
not your Highneſs preſery'd them from the Teeth 
and Injury of Time and Weather. 
The COMMENTARY. 
Triumphal Arches were erected in Honour of 
thoſe Conquerors, who had ſubdu'd foreign 
Cities, Provinces and Nations, and reduc'd 
them under the Power of the Roman Empire. 
There were formerly at Rome thirty ſix, but 
now but ſix, as Palladius informs us in his Ro- 
man Antiquities, If we may give Credit to the 
Letters of Melchior Mignex diſpatch'd from 
| thence, there are in Cantaon, a City of China, a- 
bove a thouſand Triumphal Arches, as we have 
it from the Relation of Simon Majolus. 


„ 3 ** „ 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Pillars of Trajan and Antonine. 


(0) {| HE Column of Tr4jen exceeds all Admi- 
nation; tis 120 Foot high, having 
within it a winding Pair of Stairs of 185 
Steps that leads to the Top, where the Bones of 
Trajan are laid in thcRepoſitory of a golden Urn. 
Without were ( 2) engraven the glorious Ex- 
ploits atchiey'd by the Emperour, in Figures, ſo 
artificially wrought, that they ſeem'd to be all 
of an equal Bigneſs, and indeed they. did not 
really differ in Magnitude. There is another 
like theſe (4) erected in Honour of Antoninus 
Pius, which is ſtill Emin But there are 
no ſuch Works done now in theſe Days. 


The 
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The COMMENTARY. 


| (o) FT he Column of Trajan, 8c. 

Theſe two Pillars are moſt famous Monu— 

ments, both adorn'd with Figures in Baſſo He. 
lievo, aſcending in ſpiral Lines from the-Baſis to 
the Capitals, 
Pierius tells us in his Hieroglyphicks, that this 
Pillar of Trajan were 128 Foot high, te whol: 
Top were 123 Stairs. That of Antonine wa 
161 Foot high, and aſcended by 207 Steps, 
according to the Relation of the ſame Author, 
The former had 44 Windows, and the lattcr 56, 
Tr14an never ſaw it, for returning from the 
War he had wag'd with the Parthians, he dy d 
at Sora, a Town of Selexcia, whoſe Aſhes wer 
put into an Urn, and brought to Rowe, and te- 
polited in the Top of this ſtately Column, which 
was erected by the Senate of Rowe, in Honour 
of that Emperour, and ſerved tor his Tomb; in 
the room of which, Pope Sixtus V. introduced a 
Statue of St. Peter, ale of Copper gilt. 

(Cp) [Were engraven the glorious Exploits.) 

Pierius tells us in his Hieroglyphicks, that 
Roman Columns were not wont to be rais' d will 
out ſome myſtical Signification or other, and 
that in this reſpe& they were not unlike the 
Inventions of the Egyptians ; ſome being Monu- 
ments of Stability and Firmneſs, ſome of famous 
and noble Atchtevements, and others of Capti- 


oy Reproach and Overthrow. _ 

Petrus Ciacconius has written a learned Com- 
mentary on this Pillar, wherein he explains the 
Hiſtory repreſented, by the Figures upon it. 
22 Rais'd in Honour of Antoninus Pius. ] 


alladius tells that this was 161 Foot bigh, 


- 
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o the Top whereof were 207 Stairs; twas en- 
lightned and adorn d with 65 Windows. This 
Pillar, conſiſting of 28 Stones, was rais d alio 
by the Senate for Antoninus Pius, whole Statue 
was ſet upon the Top of it, but at preſent the 

of St. Paul takes its Place, being alſo 
made of Copper gilt, as well as that of St. Pe- 


ler. 
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Of the- Mole of Adrian, and the Tomb of 

ba, . . 
T ils Mole of Air ian, erected for his Sepul- 


chre, (r) was of to ſtupendous a Magni- 
tude, that it ſeem'd (as it were) to be one of 
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the Wonders of the World. Tis now the Seat 
of the Governour of the Arſenal, the Armory 
being there now, and is called the () Caſtle of 
Saint Aagelo: "Twas encompals'd about with 
ſeveral Columns, cighty whereof, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of em, do ſupport the Church of 
St. Paul; Kah and lolid Stone, and of an in- 


credible Height and Weight. 
Beſides, it was adorn'd with 700 moſt exqui- 
lite Statues, and was gloriouſly ſurrounded with 
ſeveral -Porticosz on the Top orf it was to be ſeen 
the Statue of Adrian on Horſeback. OY 
Without the Church, is to be ſeen the Tomb 
of H Cains Ceſtus, build in Form of an entire 
Pyramid, though the adjacent Buildings were 
Tumnated and demoliſh'd: All which Things, 
though they were vain and ſuperfluous, yet 
hey mew "ſuch Statelineſs and Magnificence, 
b 
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that all our Follies cannot parallel their Ma. 
jeſty. | 
The COMMENTARY. 


(r) [Was of ſo flupendons 4 Magnitude, &c.] 
The . of gory Struck may be eaſily 
gather'd from hence; That when Narſes, Fufti 

nian's General, had conquer'd the Gorhs, poſſeſ. 
ſing Rome, and had ſent the Keys of the City to 
the Emperour, he ſignify d to him what Violence 
ought to be us d for the Expulſion of the Enemy, 
* regard they were garriſon d in the Mole of 


rian. 
(Y [Call'd the Caſtle of Saint Angelo.] 

Becauſe St. Gregory, in a ſolemn Proceſſion 
during the Plague, ſaw an Angel on the Top 
of the ole of Adrian, ſheathing his Sword, to 
ſignify the Divine Anger was appeas d. It was 
built in a round Figure, anciently of vaſt Stones, 
going up in three Rows or Stories, leſſer and 
lefler till you come to the Top, where ſtood 
mounted that great Pine-Apple of Braſs gilt, 
which we ſee now in the Garden of the Belve- 
dere, round about it were fet in the Wall great 
Marble Pillars, and round about the ſeveral 
Stories Rood a World of Statues. _ 

This ole being found a ſtrong Place, Beliſa- 
rius put Men into it, to defend it againſt the 
Goths, and they defended themſelves in it a long 
Time, by breaking the | Statues in pieces, aud 
throwing them upon the Heads of the Gorhs that 
beſieg d them. Since that Time, divers Popes 
have turn d it. into a formal Caſtle; Boniface VIII, 
Alexander VI, and Urban vin have render 
it a regular Fortification, with five wg Ba- 
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ſtions, and a conſiderable Garriſon is conſtantly 
kept in it. te: 
() ¶Erected for Adrian's Tomb] | 

This Structure was the Sepulchre of Adrian, 
and was of Parian Marble, moſt elaborately 
wrought, by the curious Induſtry of the molt 
exquiſite Artificers. But at a Siege of the City, 
other the Ignorance or Impiety of the Soldiers, 
defac'd the Workmanſhip of thoſe admirable 
Statuaries, and did throw away like Rubbiſh 
thoſe almoſt living Images, which deſerv'd to be 
animated by a breathing Soul, or at leaſt to be 
actuated by Promethens's Fire. 

()]) [The Sepulchre of Celtus.]J 

This Ceſtus was ex Epalonum Collegio, i. e. One 
of the College ot thoſe that had the Over-ſight 
of Feats at Sacrifices, or had the devouring of 
thoſe Banquets, which were ſet before the Gods 
in their Lectiſterniis, in the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, = 


AS a oo”, LL 


C HAP. XIV. 
Of Obelisks. 

T Here were at Rome ſix great (r) Obelicks, 

- and 42 of a leſſer Size; the bigger were 
he brought from Egypt, where they were wont to 
ng Wy be made, and are called in the /alian Tongue, 
d Aulie; they were twice as broad at bottom as 
at they were at top. | | 
pes The Obelist of Ceſar was invented and made 
11, bor the Diſtinction of Hours, for (Gnomon: like) 
du pointed them out, as deſcribed upon the 
Ba- WY Earth cover'd with Marble, a Ball at Top increa- 
20s, i ing the Shadow, left it ſhould diſappear and 


vaniſh, 
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vaniſh, as Pliny tells us in the 1oth Chap. cf 
his 36th Book. And this was the Work cr 
Auguſtus. 5 ee | f 
Obelicks were invented by Egyptian Kings 
The firſt Founder of them was Mitres, who WM 
reign'd in Heligpolis, and ſaid he was comman. 
ded in his Sleep fo to do. Other Princes attcr- 
wards erected many, whercof tome were 48, 
80, and 90 Cubus long. | 
But the chiefeſt of them all, was that (x) 
built by Ramiſes (in whoſe Reign Troy was ta- 
ken) which was 99 Foot long, and 4 Cubis 
broad; there were 2002500 Men employ'd in 
the building of it. The King being about to 
raiſe it aloft, and fearing, left the Engine 
ſhould be too weak for its Weight, and tor 3 
reater tryal of the Artificer's Care, he bound 
the Son to the Top of it, that his Safety might 
conduce to the Elevation of it, by which De- 
vice he excited the Diligence of the Labourers, 
who rais'd it whole and entire, as Pliny tells us 
in the 9th Chap. of his 36th Book. The ri»: M 
of it was more difficult than the mating, avi 
therefore on one of them at Rowe, there is this 
Diſtich inſcrib d, to ſhew the Ingenuity in ercct- 
ing of it. 
Si Ladis eſt, dic qua fuit arte levatus, 
Sed 6 fant plures, dic ubi congeries. 
4. d. If that Obelizk be an entire Stone, how 
could it be rais'd ? Put if it conſiſted of many, 
ſhew us the Joints, But certain it is that it was 
hewn out of ſolid Stone. 


The 
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The COMMENTARY. 


(5) Obelisks are (as it were) Beams of Stone, 
vhich were leſs than Pyramids, and were four- 
quare, downward, but ſhoot upward (Taper- 
ke) into a flender Top. They may be call'd 
Wroaches or Spires, and were huge Stones in 
Pe, made from the bottom ſmaller and ſmal- 
, of a great Length, conſecrated to the Sun, 
Wccauſe they were long, like his Beams. 

| [odors tells us that they were conſecrated to 
De Sun, they ſomewhat reſembling his pointed 
cans. Among the Egyptians they have their 
Name from a Ray, which is not a little unlike 
hem, having fuch a kind of Form, when dar- 
Jed in at a Window. Touching their Variety and 
W-xccllency, ſee Pliny, in the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
EC hap. of his 36th Book, and of their Shape and 
W'igure. Blondus, in the 1ſt Book of his Kom. 
aur. And Polyd. Virg. of their firſt Inventors, 
In the 11th Chap. of his 3d Book, De Ker. In- 


ent. 
(x) [Built by Ramiſes.) 
This Fa brick was ſo ſtupendous, as that when 
ing Cambyſes had ſack d and taz d Syene, and 
he Flames had rambled to the Borders and the 
Mlacteries (as it were) of this Obelia, he com- 
anded the Fire to be extinguiſh'd, being ſtruck 
1th Admiration of ſo venerable a Pile. Theo- 
raſtus tells us, that among the Ezxyrcians, in 
De Temple of Fe there was an Obelisk 
ade of 4 Emeralds, which was 40 Cubits long, 
e broad in one Place, and two in 
other. : 
But among all the Obelisks at Rome, that 
hich ſtands before the 225 Palace, and 
| | | St. Pe- 
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St. Peters Church, and which is call'd the *. 
tican, is ſeen not without the greateſt Wonde 
and Amazement imaginable ; it is made of the 
Stone Ophires, and was dedicated to Jalius Cam i 
whole Aſhes are repoſited in the Top of it. Th: 
Height of it is 170 Foot, beſides the Baſs, v hich i 
is 37 Foot; tis 12 Foot broad towards the Bat: 
tom, and 8 Foot broad towards the Top. 4. 
firſt it Rood on the leſt Side of the Vatican, in 
eros Cirque; but Pope Sixtus V. commanded 
at to be remov'd into a more eminent Place i 
the Middle of the Street, in the Year 15%, 
*Twas the Work of Dominic Fontano, an Arch. 
tect of Coma. And indeed Travellers tell us 
that they know not whether they ought to ad 
mire molt, the Boldneſs of the Architect, or tl: 
Curioſuty of his Art, in removing a Stone of { 
Incredible a Weight, without the leaſt Flaw 
Fracture. The bare Obelisk, without the Bui 
1s above 956148 Pound weight, beſides the Ve 
tet, Repagula, Cingula, Harpagines, Ferrea:, il 
requiſite tor the bracing ſo valt a Bulk, to fac 
litate us Motion. I ſay, beſides all thele, whic 
amounted to Decies centena millia quadragiuta d 
tuillia viginti quatuor libras more. 
[Other Princes afterward erected man). 
King BOCH1IS tet up tour, every owe 0 
which was 48 Cubits long: And Prolomæus Fo 
Aadelphus made one at Alexandria of four Cub 
and Pheron ſet up two in the Temple of the d 
of an hundred Cubits long, and four Cui 
broad on this Occaſion. | 
It happen'd that this King for ſome gte 
Crime was (truck blind, and continued 10'% 
Years ; and afterwards it was told him by 
velation in the City Bſis, that he ſhould! 


1 
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- Weeive his Sight, if he waſhed his Eyes with the 
Vater of a, Womin that never lay with any 

in but her Husband : He try'd his own Wife 
Wt, and then many others, till at laſt he re- 
cived his Sight, and marry 'd her by whoſe U- 
ine it was heal'd, and caufed all the others, 
with his firſt Wife, to be burnt. Afﬀerward, 
for a Remembrance, he made his Oblation with 
he two aforeſaid Ob:lisks in the Temple of the 
un, Azzuſius Ceſar brought two of theſe 
Broaches or Spires, to Rome, and ſet one in the 
great Tilt-yard, or Liſts, call'd Circum, and the 
other he ſet up in the Field call'd Campus Mar- 


Is, 


— 


HAF. N. 
Of Egyptian Pyramids, and Labyrinth. 


TI 8 expected alſo that we ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing of the Egyptian (y) Pyramids; there 
rere four of them, the two. bigger whereof are 
eckon d among the ſeven Wonders of the World, 
hey were ſquare and broad at Bottom, but ta- 
der d upward, into the Conical Slenderneſs of a 
pointed Diamond. 
The largeſt is ſuppos d to take up 8 Acres of 
round, every Side being 882 Foot long, the 
quare at the Top conſiſting of three Stones on- 
y, yet large enough for three ſcore Men to ſtand 
pon, aſcended by () 255 Steps, each Step 
ove three Foot high, and of a Breadth propor- 


2 lonable. It had Faſtward a Gate, thro which 
deere was 4 Declivity, which led inte two 


= 
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Chambers, wherein was a great and a little 
Tomb. 

(=) There was no other reaſon for building 
theſe Structures, but mere Vanity and Oftent ation, 
and to employ both Money and the People, to 
keep them from Idleneſs ; there could be r9 
other Cauſe beſides this. 

One of them was 20 Years a building, at 
that by three hundred and ſixty thouſand Men, 
continually- employ'd and working upon it; 
who (as ſome report) conſum'd only in Rad- 
ſhes, Garlick and Onions, 1800 Talents, which! 
Sum is more than two hundred thouſan( 
Crowns. In the middle of its Bottom, theres 
a Pit 86 Cubits deep; tis a very great Wond iſ 
how they could carry their Stones to fo prob 
gious a Height. 8 

In the Lake of Maris, the ſame EgypriofM*” 
Kings made a (zz) Labyrinth, in the Midd: 
whereof were 37 Halls, according to the Num 
ber of the ſeveral Prafectures or Government; 
wherein the Præfects or Deputy-Governour 
were buried. The Ways and Paths in it wa 
long and ſubterraneous, crooked and mindin 
and lead to thoſe ſeveral Apartments by Vauli 
and Paſſages under Ground, which were ſo les 

tricate with Turnings, that whoſoever went ** 
to them, could never extricate or wind him _ 
out, and therefore twas called a Labyrinth. of 
It had a Gate of white Parian Marble, als ſta 
when any one with a great deal of Wearine 
came to the end of theſe Walks, he was cl 
veyed into a Portico, richly adorn'd with Pill 
of Porphyry, into which he aſcended by 90 d 
From thence you might go into a Marble Roof 
moſt gloriouſly beautify d with very fair 1 


* 
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tures, and moſt exquiſite Statues. The Paſſages 
within were all of Marble, and were flag'd and 
arch'd with moſt exquiſite Stone; ſome Doors, 


Crack of Thunder. 

There was adjoining to this Labyrinth, a large 
Pyramid 4 Acres broad, and 8 in Height, 
wherein lay interr'd the Founder of the Laby- 
rinth. From hence Dædalus took the Pattern of 
his Labyrinth which. he made in Crete, but he 
only imitated and tranſcribed (as it were) the 
S hundredth part of it, as Herodotus and Pliny in- 
form and tell us; for it fell as ſhort of the Glo- 
- Wrics of this, as Minos was inferiour to Pſamniti- 
8: in Power and Dignity. 


Wbyriucth on purpole for his Sepulchre, which 
7 lim, out ot Varro, deſcribes to be admirable. 
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(y) [The Egyptian Pyramid s.] 

88 Pyramids were vaſt Heaps or Piles of Stone, 

W which being- broad at Bottom, did gradually 
aper into a Cone at Top. They are ſo called 
from Tie, which ſignifies a Flame of Fire, in 
* Red of 1ts Figure, broad below, and ſharp up- 
ti ward. 
| By theſe the Ancients did expreſs the Original 
of Things, and that formleſs Form taking Sub- 
ſtance; tor as Pyramids beginning at a Point, 
and the principal Height, by little and little, 
dilateth into all Parts; ſo Nature proceeding 
from one undividable Fountain (even the Di- 
vine Eſſence) receiveth Diverſity of Forms, eſ- 
uſed into ſeveral Kinds and Multitudes of Fi- 


3 gures, 


when open'd, made a terrible Noiſe, like a 
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(22.4) Porſena, King of Hetruria, made a La- 
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gures, uniting all in the ſupream Head, from 
whence all Excellencies do proceed. 
(z) [There was no other Reaſon for building 
them, &c.] | 
By theſe and the like Inventions they exhau- 
Red their Treaſure, and employ'd the People, 
leſt ſuch infinite Wealth ſhould corrupt Poſte- 
Tity, and dangerous Jdteneſs ſhould pamper the 
Subject into a Deſire of Innovation. Beſides, the 
Conſideration of human Frailty, budding and 
bloſſoming, and withering in an Inſtant, prom- 
pted them to etect ſuch magnificent Structures, 
in ſpite of Death, to give Eternity to their Fav, 
They erected ſuch coſtly Monuments, not only 
out of a vain Oltentation, but out of an Opinion, 


that after the Diſſolution of the corporeal Vart, 


the Soul ſhould ſurvive ; and after the Revolu- 


tion of 36000 Years, ſhould be reunited to the ff 
felt ſame Body, reſtor'd again to its formet Me 


State. 
(zz) [Labyrinths.] 
Labyrinths and Mazes were certain intricat: 


and winding Works, with many Entries and 


Doors, in ſuch a manner, that if a Man was 
once got in, he could never get out, without 
the Guidance, or the perfect Conduct of a Clue 
of Thread. There were tour of them that were 
very remarkable; the firſt was in Egypt, and 
was called by ſome the Palace of Motherudes, by 
others, the Sepulchre of Mexes, Some ſaid 1 
was built in Honour of the Sun, by King Pete 
fron, or by King Terhoes ; and Herodot us will 
ave it to be the common Tomb of the Eg pti«» 
Kings. This ſtood a little Way off from tht 
Port of Mirios, The ſecond was in Crete, made 
. by Dadalus, at the Command of King . 
; whe 
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cherein Theſeus of Athens flew the Minotaure. The 
zd was in the Iſle of Lemnos, built by Smilzs Rhodns + 
and Theodoras, Carpenters of the fame Country. 
he fourth in Tah), by Porſena, King of the 
etrurians, who being reminded by his Age of 


is mortal Condition, built him a Tomb fo - 
„ Whatcly and magnificent, that he excceded the 
1 anity ot all foreign Monarchs, it was made 


Pike a Labyrinth, which there was no getting 
Put of, without the help of a Clue; it was 
built near CI ſium, all of ſquare Stone, and cu- 
Wioufly vaulicd. Varro was loth to give the 
SHeight of the Pyramids within it, though: he 
Hach deſcrib'd Faſtigiatum Opas, and the brazen | 
Bull at Top; from whence little Bells, hanging 
Wy Chains, and mov'd by the Wind, were wont 
Ko give a Sound at a pretty Diſtance, You ma 
Pead of this in the 13th Chap. of the 36th Book 
pt Pliny, and in the 2d Chap. of the 15th Book 
f Chaſſanexs his Catalogue or the Glorics of the 
World, Part 13, and the 75th Conſideration, 
„ut moſt largely in Sine Majolus, his 2d Col- 
. 09. ot his 1 Tom. Dier, Canic. 

(223) [In the Lake. of Mceris, the ſame Egyp- 

tian Kings made a Labyrinth, &c.] 

This Labyrinth was built by Eſamniticus, and 
contain'd within the Compals ot one continud 
Wall, a thouſand Houſes, and twelve Royal Pa- 
laces, all cover d with Marble, and had on- 
ly one Entrance, but innumerable Turnings 
and Returnings ; ſometimes one over. another, 
and all in a manner invious to ſuch as were not 
well acquainted with them. The Buildings 
more under Ground than above, the Marlle 
ones, laid with ſuch Art, that neither Wood 
or Cement was employ d in any Part of the 


0 
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Fabrick, the Chambers ſa diſpos'd, that the 
Doors, upon their opening, did give a Report 
no leſs terrible than a Clap of Thunder; the 
main Entrance all of white Marble, adornd 
with ſtately Columns, and molt curious Imager). 
The End at length being attained, a Pair cf 
Stairs of 90 Steps conducted into a gallant Por- 
tico, ſupported with Pillars of Theban Stone, 
which was the Entrance into a fair and ſpacious 
Hall (the Places of their general Conventions) 
all of poliſh'd Marble, ſet out with the Status 
ot their Gods. 


1 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of Sphinx, Egyptian Thebes, and thr 
de den Wonders of the World. 


(a) Maſs, an Egyptian King, fram'd out d 
one entire Stone, a Sphinx, which, asto 
its ſhape, was nothing elſe but an Egyptian Cat, 
which we call a Marmoſet, or Monkey; tus 
143 Foot long, and from the Navel to th: 
Crown, 'twas 62 Foot high; the Circumterenct 
of its Head was 102 Foot. (aa) They tay thit 
King Amaſis was interr'd in it. | 
I. (C) There was a famous Town in Eg}, 
called Egyptian Thebes, which Homer faith had 
100 Gates, which is to be underſtood of 1ts 
Walls, and not of its Temples and publick Hull 
dings; iwas 17 Miles about, and 10 long 
Witl out the City there was 100 Stk 
each of which would hold 200 Horſes ; within 
it were ſubterraneous Vaalis or Paſſages unde! 


Ground, through which their Kings were * 


yp, Wk, 4 4 — feed jk Ho. 
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to lead their Armies, without the Knowledge of 
the Inhabitants: The Houſes of that City had 
4 or 5 Floors; it was wonderfully adorn'd with 
moſt beautiful Temples, one whereot was a 
Mile and a half in Compaſs, whoſe Wall (if we 
may believe Diodorus) was 24 Foot wide, and 
70 Foot high; it now ſcarce conſiſts of 300 
Houſes. Upon this Occaſion we cannot omit, 

2. (c) The Temple of Diana, Goddeſs ot the 
Ephefians, which was building 220 Years by all 
Aſia; it was 425 Foot long, and 224 broad; it 


| had 127 Pillars, each of which was 60 Foot 


high, built by ſo many ſeveral Kings. They 
were all of one entire Stone, thirty ſix whereof 


were wrought and carv'd, not to mention and 
| ſpeak of a thouſand other Ornaments ; and there- 


fore it was reckon'd one of the ſeven Wonders 
of the World. 

3. (d) To this we may add the third Wonder 
of the Univerſe, which was the Mau ſolæum, 
built by Artemiſia, the Wife of Mauſolus, King 
of Caria, on purpole for his Tomb or Sepulchre, 
whoſe Effigies TI taw on a ſilver Medal at Padua. 
This Structure was quadrangular, and of very 
fine Marble; twas 211 Foot about, and 25 Cu- 
bits high, and was eneompaſs'd or ſurrounded 


with 36 Columns. There was no Aſcent, but 


by Steps placed in the Corners of the Walls, 
ning in height like fo many Wings, in which 
Places, as allo in the Middle, were moſt ex- 
quiſite and noble Statues, and in the Top a Mar- 
ble Chariot. 

4. (e) The Fourth Wonder of the World, 
were the Walls of Babylon, which were 60 Miles 
and 200 Foot high, and 4 broad, every Foot 


5 being 


** 
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being three Fingers larger than the Roman Foot, 
which contain'd 16 Digits. 

5. The fifth Miracle was the (F) Coloſſus at 
Rhodes, that vaſt Image of the Sun made ot 
Braſs, which was 570 Cubits high, whoſe Fi- 

ers were bigger than moſt Statues, but nts 

hambs were of that Thirkneſs, that they could 
not be embrac'd by any Man's Arms; twas 12 
Years in finiſhing, at the Expence of 309 Ta- 
tents, which amounts to an hundred and eight 
thouſand Crowns. 6 
6. The ſixth Prodigy of the World, was the 
Image of Olympian ove „ carv'd by Phidia,, 
which was ſo exquiſitely done, that its Beauty 
ſurpaſs'd all poſſible Imitation. | 

7. The ſeventh was the Capitol at Rome, which 
was ſo magnificent a Structure, that 100000 
Crowns were ſpent at the laying of the Found 
tion, and as Plutarch writes, it was wonderful- 
. enrich'd with an infinite Maſs of Gold. Some 

ubſtitute in the room of this, the Palace of 
Cyrus, King of the Medes, which had Marble 
Floors inlay d with Gold. 5 

There were alſo at Rome five Naumachie, b 
which were Lakes. fill'd with Water, made on IM 4 
purpoſe for Sea-Fights. - But theſe are now quite I 
out of Uſe. * 
(gz) There are now a days but a few Sta- Wh © 
tues in publick, but there were many at Kom, Wt © 
both of Braſs and Gold. There were 84 Ivo- 2 
ry ones, and 124 Equeſtrian. There were 23 
oloſſus's of Braſs, and 37 of Marble, but that at ſi 
Rhodes exceeded them all in Bigneis. 


* 
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The CO A MENT ARYT. 
(a) [Sphinx.] : 
Pliny makes mention of this Stony Sphinx, in 
the 12th Chap. of his 36th Book. Verres had 
one of Corinthian Braſs, and therefore when he 
told Cicero that he did not underſtand. his Riddle, 
he made anſwer and ſaid [Tong ht to apprehend 
it, for you have a Sphinx at Home.] When ir 
came firſt to Thebes, it propos'd Riddles to Paſ- 
ſengers, and deſtroyed all thoſe that could not 
unfold them. 
* It had an Head and Face like a Girl, Wings 
ke a Bird, the Body of a Dog, the Paws of a 
Lion, and the Tail of a Dragon. "Twas an Hie- 
* rozlyphick of a Whore, who under a human Head, 
makes a ſhew of eekneſs, but in her Lion-like 
Body, diſcovers her Fierceneſs and Crnelty to her 
Paramours. 
(as) [They 7 that King Amaſis wat interr d 
in it.]. | 
So faith Pliny; I imagine this Sphinx to be a 
# Sepulchre, but we cannot underſtand how it 
belong d to Amaſis, for all the Records and Tra- 
n ditions of this Sphinx are loft. That it is a 
ie Tomb, may appear, 1, By its Situation, which 
is in a Place, which was in former Ages a Bu- 
a- tying- place, and near the Pyramids and mortu- 
” TG. 2. It is to be 1magin'd that it was 
.0- A epulchre from its building. In the hinder: 
23 ard is a Cave under Ground, of a Bigneſs an- 
at ſwerable to that of the Head, into which the 
| Curious have look d, by an Entrance that leads 
into it; ſo that it could ſerve to no other Pur 
poſe but to keep a dead: Corps in as Travellers 
inform us. — 
4 
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(b) [Egyptian Thebes. ] 

There were other Cities of that Name, but 
this of Thebes, ſo famous and eminent for WM y 
100 Gates, leaves Poſterity to gueſs at its won- Wl as 
derful Greatneſs. Herodotus tells us, that it was Þ 
140 Furlongs in compaſs. It was a noble WF fi 
City, the Queen of all others, being richly beau- Þ 
tity'd with magnificent Buildings, both publick 
and private. Pomponius Mela preters it above all 
the molt celebrated Towns of Egypr. 
| 4 (c) [Temple of Diana.] 3 B 

"Tis commonly reported to have been buil: | 
by all the Cities of Aſia, as Livy tells us in the 
firſt Book of his Decade. Some lay it was built 
by the Amazons, when they came out of Scy:hic, 
and poſſeſs d A4/iz. But though Authors differ 


J 


about its Founder, yet certain it is that it was a N 

magnificent and ſtately Pile, built in a FM 4 

Place, on purpoſe that it might not be obnox- a 

" Jousto Earthquakes. | en 
H {Mauſolzum. ] 


So was call'd the Tomb or Sepulchre of M. WK £ 
folus, King of Caria, built by Artemi/ia his y 
Queen, who ſo paſſionately doated on her dear al 
Husband, that her Love exceeded all Poetry and N 
Romance, and was an Inſtance ſurpaſſing all hu- 
man Affection; for when he was dead, the dra 
this Aſhes, which (he had temper'd' and mingled 
With Pertumes and with Water, and is ſaid to 
have done many other Things, which were ver) 

reat Arguments of her violent Paſſion. To pre- 
. his Memory, ſhe built that noble and ſtu- 
pendous Monument, molt deſervedly reckoned 
one of the Wonders of the World. She inſtituted 
alſo in Honour of his Name, certain Game 
Activity, and munificently rewarded tke * 
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ſons engaged in thoſe Sports and Exerciſes. And 
though ſhe dy d before the Structure was finiſh'd, 
yet the Builders proceeded to compleat the Work, 
Jas a noble Inſtance of their Art and Glory. 
Martial means this famous Fabrick, when he 
fings in his Epigrams, 


OY uw WY 


Aere nec vacuo pendentia-Mauſolea, 
Laudibus immodicis Cares ad aſtra ferant. 


And Propertius mentions it in his ſecond 


Nec Mauſolæi dives Fortuna Sepulchri, 
Mortis ab extrema. conditione Vacat. 


All the ſtately and magnificent Tombs and 
Monuments of Kings and Emperours, are called 
| Mans from this tamous Sepulchre ; for ſo 
are Szetonizes and others to be underſtood, when- 
erer they name and mention that Word. 

Though ' we cannot pretend to the Divine 
Raptares the afore-cited Poets, are inſpir'd with 
yet we hope the Reader will kindly accept, of 
an ingenious Strain of a Friend of mine, whole 


* 


Muſe ſings thus. ö 


On Artemiſia, her drinking her Husband's 
Aſhes. 


Invida Mors] fruſtra cupidos digungis Amantes, 
Extincto vivet Fax Hymenea rogo. 

Dum videt ardentem buſto Regina maritum, 
Crudeles ſentit vel magis ipſa Focos, 

Corda ſimul Geminis Amor, © Dolor ignibas urunt ; 
Fruſtra oculus vanas fundit ineptus aquas. 


Membra 


. ˖ . ( 
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Membra ſui vivunt cordis monumenta ſepulti, 
. Componit"cineres pectoris urna duos. 
Quit putat? (hos nodus arctior alligat_) unum 
Nunc binis cor pus, mens ſuit una prius. 
Poſt hauftum hunc Frugi poteris, Cleopatra, videri, 
Cum biberis gemmam Luxurioſa tuam. 
Inſipidam Nectar ( quanquam immortale Juiſſet,) 
Guſtatus fuerit ſi Cinis iſte prius. 
Nett are non opus eſt, Conjux hoc more ſepultus 
Non 8 uxorem poſſe perire ſuam. 
Morte O jælicem Mauſolum !. tale Sepulchrum, 
Quis nollet vitæ prepoſuiſſe ſuæ? 


* Death ſtrives in vain to ſeparate thoſe Loves, 
& WholeFlame theFuneral Pile ſurviving proves, 
The Husband's Aſhes ſeeth the Royal Dame, 
And kindles in her telf the fiercer Flame. 
* Her Heart, where Love and Sorrow burn and 
rage, | | 
« All Tears in vain, endeavour to aſſwage. 
« And yet ſurvives, to be Man ſolus Tomb; 
4 Her Heart, his Aſhes, thus lye in one Womb. 
&« Tis very ſtrange! Ihat they, who always were t! 
“One Soul, thus likewiſe now one Body are. E 
Here (Cleopatra ) thou might'ſt frugal prove, I 
“Thou drink't thy Jewel, this her royal Love. o 


“Nectar leſs ſprightly, leſs Divine can't be, | ar 
© Dear Aſhes! than when taſted after thee. | co 
No need of Nectar here; ſuch Obſequies, 6 


« The Widow's Name perpetuate with the Skies. N 
* Happy in Death, Man ſolus! Who d not have 

© Death before Life it ſelf, for ſuch a Grave? 

* Thoſe Souls are happy, doubly, trebly bleſt, c 


Who in Ely ſium, and ſuch Aſhes reſt. li 
* While ſome in Pyramids (Maxnſolas !) lye, u 
5: This Mauſol eum is thy Property, A 


@) [Wat 


gect. II. Of the Seven Wonders, &c. I1t 
(e) [Walls of Babylon.] 


Semiramit, in Imitation o: the City Nina, erec- 
ted by her Husband Ninut, built, or at leaſt re- 
pair d, this of Babylon, after his Death, and en- 
Icompaſs'd it about with a Brick Wall, cemen- 
ted with Roſin, Pitch and Sand. 

Theſe Walls were of that Breadth and Thick- 
neſs, that Coaches might meet and paſs by upon 
them, as Propertius tells us in his third Book. 
Ibey were adorn'd with 300 Toxers, and would 

hive had certainly more, but that the Fens on 
one Side were inſtead of a Wall; they had 180 
Gates all of Braſs, and were built by an hundred 
and thirty thouſand Men. 

Y [Coloffe at Rhodes. ] 

{ This vaſt Coloſſe of Brals, was erected in Ho- 
| nour of the Sun, by Chares of Lyndizs, the Ditci- 
ple of Lyfppzs ; it was 70 Cubits high, and that 
of ſo huge Proportion, that every Finger was as 
big as an ordinary Statue, and its Thumb to 
great, that it could not be fathom'd. | 
It was twelve Years in building, and about 
| threeſcore and fix after thrown down by an 
| Earthquake (which terribly ſhook the whole 
| Ind) propheſy'd of by Sibyl; the Pieces where- 
| of made wonderful Ruptures in the Earth; and 
another Wonder it was, to ſee the Mals of Stones 

contain'd therein, whereby the Workmen had 
ſtrengthned it againſt Srreſs of Weather, *Tis 
faid, the Braſs ot it loaded 900 Camels, 

(g) [4 few Statues now in uſe. ] 

So Livy tells us, for when a Statue was dedi- 
| cated to Cains Menenius, tor ſubduing and quel- 

ling the ancient Latins, that Author informs. 
us, that that very Thing was a Rarity-in that 


Age, 
| do There 
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There was no other end in erecting them, 
than that the Honour of him, to whom they 
were devoted, {ſhould out- ſhine the Glory of all 
other Mortals. | 

A. 1 1 5 Naumachie.] 

Mi nos made the firſt Naval Fight tor Honour 
and Profit ; Merchandize being inſtituted to fur- 
niſh Men with Neceſſaries, by way of Exchange. 
But after Money was coin'd, it was made uſe ct 
for private Wealth. 


pr ITY 


C H'A P. XVII. 
Of the Shining Pyropus. 


Ning ſpoken ſomething of Buildings and 
+ Statues, we procced now to the Confiders- 
tion of other Arts, and firſt of the Pyropu : 
Which was commonly (4) tuppos'd to be a Car- 
buncle, but falſely. For Pliny tells us, in the 
Sth Chap. of his 34th Book, that it was a kind 
of Cyprian Brats, whereto were added fix Scruples 
of Gold, and then being drawn out into a thin 
Leaf, was laid upon the Tops of Pyramids and 
Towers, where, when {truck by the Sun- Beams, 
it glitter d and darted a Luſtre like Fire, and 
therefore it was called Pyrop»s, becauſe it re- 
ſembles the ſhining of that Element; but tut 
Art is now uttcrly loſt. 

The ſame may be faid alſo of (i) Electrum, 
which is a Mixture of Gold, and a fifth Part of 
Silver, and therefore it caſt a greater Luſtre than 
Gold, and (as Homer informs us) the Ancients 
were wont gcuerally with this to adorn that 
Floors. 


Tie 
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The COMMENTARY. 
(h) [Supper © to be a Carbuncle. 
Y, 


But not really, for Pliny tells us in the Place 
afore-cited, that it is Ductile and gilt Braſs, 
which when thinn'd, and drawn out into flen- 
der Plates, and tinctur'd with a Bull's Gall, will 
look like Gold. | 
(i) [ Electrum, 4 Mixture. 

Saidas tells us, that if there be above a fifth 

part of Silver, it will reſiſt the Anvil; and he 
faith moreover, that it was a Compound of 
Gold, Glaſs and Stone, blended together, and 
that it ſhone with a molt glorious Colour. 
It was 1n great requeſt among the Ancients, 
if we may believe Homer, who tells us that Me- 
nelauss Palace glitter d with Gold and Silver, 
with Ivory and this Electrum. In Minerva's 
Temple at Lindos, in the Ifle of Rhodes, Helens 
conſecrated a Cp as big as her Breaſt, made of 
this Elettrum. | 

Authors make mention not only of Veſſels, 
but of Money and Rings, made of this Matter, 
which ſhines moſt gloriouſly by Candle: light; 
and, if true and genuine, it diſcovers Poiſon 
by a Rain-bow in the Cup, juſt like that which 
appears in the Heavens; and beſides all this, 
it makes a Noiſe like Fire, if we may believe 
Pliny in the above-mentioned Quotation. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Corinthian Braſs. 
1 N the Year 608, after the building of Rowe, 


* AMemmins having taken Corinth, a noble City 
in the Ithmus of Greece, did deſtroy it by Fire; 


in which Conflagration it happen'd, that Gold, 


Silver and Braſs, were all melted down aud 
mingled together. This Mixture and Compound 
being found after the Fire, and appearing a very 
beautiful and glorious Body, there were ſeveral 
kinds of Veſſels, as Candleſticks and the like 
made of it, moſt curiouſly wrought, and arti- 
ny engraven. (A) And thefe were called 
Coriathian, becauſe that Mixture was firſt found 
m that City. 

There were three ſorts of it ; the firſt was 
white, conſiſting moſtly of Silver, the ſecond of 
Gold, and the third an equal Proportion of all 
three; This kind of Metal is now quite loft, 
and ſo is the uſe of Brazen Gates, which were 
to be ſeen in Temptes ; and Pliny tells us in the 
2d Chap. of his 34th Book, that Sp. Carvilins the 
Quzſtor, among other Crimes, alledg'd this 
againſt Camillus, that he had in his Houle Brazen 


oors. He adds further, in the 3d Chap. ef 


the ſame Book, that their Parlours, or Supping- 
Rooms, their Benches and Seats, their Tavlcs 
and Prefles, Cc. were all made of Braſs, and allo 
the Tops of Pillars, as may be ſeen on the Co- 
lumns of the Pantheon at this Day at Rome. 
They had alſo in their Temples Brazen Lamps, 
made in Faſhion and Form like a bearing A ple- 
tree, Laſtly, there were an innumerable Com- 


pany 
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pany of Statues made of this kind of Me- 
tal. 


The COMMENT ART. 


(4) [And theſe were call'd Corinthian. ] 

Corinthian Veſſcls are ſtyl'd by Virgil, Ephyreia, 
becauſe Corinth was formerly call'd Ephyra. And 
in what great Eſteem they were had, Perotzs 
tells us out of many Hiſtories. 

Surronirca informs us in the Life of Tiberias, 
that they were mightily priz'd ; and he faith that 
Auguſtus was oblerv'd to be very deſirous ot, 
and extreamly to covet all manner of precious 
Furniture, and all theſe Corinthian Utenſils ; 
for in the time of his Proſcription, this Sarcaun 
was writ under his Statue. 


1 1 4 — <<, ws. wo. 7 oa” 


Pater Argentarius, Ego Corinthiarius, 
Jo deal in Money was my Father's Fate, 
And mine as much in rich Corinthian Plate. 


Becauſe it was ſuppos d that many were foifted 
imo the Number of the proſcrib d, merely for 
the ſake of their Plate only. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Incombuſtible Oil. 


T HE Ancients were wont to prepare a kind a 
of Oil, which was incomba/tible, and would wo 

not be conſum'd by Fire. Such hath been ſeen q 
in our Age, in the time of Paul III, which was 4 
found in the Sepulchre of Tullia, Ciceros Daugh- iN 
ter, which burn'd about 1550 Years, and at il 
length was extinguiſh'd upon the Admiſſion of 74 
frelh Air. 0 
The wh 
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The COMMENTARY. 


i - (D) [Jn the Sepulchre of Tullia. ] 

There was ſuch another found in the Tomb 
of Max. Olybiut, near Padua, which had burit 
about 500 Years. Naptha is ſomewhat of the 
lame Nature, which flows about Babylon like 
liquid Bitumen, and is a ſulphurous kind of 
Subltance, fo extremely hot, that it burns every 


thing it ſticks to, and defies to be quench'd by 
any Moiſture whatever. 


— 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Ductile Glaſs. 


II is reported, that in the Time of Tiberius, 
there was Glaſs found out ſo rarely temper d, 
that it might be made ductile and flexible like 
Paper; and alſo that the Author of this Inven- 
tion was put to Death, becauſe having repaird 
at Rome a magnificent Palace that was ready to 
fall, and being paid by Tiberius, and forbidden 
to come any more in his Sight; he having tound 
out the way of making Glaſs malleable, came 
again into his Preſence, to ſhew his Art, expec- 
- ting from the Emperour (as Dio writes) a great 
Reward. ; 
But Pliny tells us in-the 26th Chap. of his 
36th Book, that the whole Shop of this Arili 
was ruinated and demoliſhd, to prevent the 
() leſſening and bringing down the Price ot 
Silver and Gold. Some think it was done by 
the Malice of Tiberius, who had no Kindnels 
for virtuous and ingenious Men. Th 
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That which our Author ſaith concerning this 
b Artizzn, Dio relates (in the 57th Book of his 
it Hiſtory) after this manner ; who tells us, that 
Ic when the Great Portico at Rome lean'd all on one 
te Side, it was after a wonderful manner ſet »p- 
f WW right again; for a certain Architect (his Name 
y is not known, for Tiberius ſo envy'd his Art, 
J that he forbad it to be regiſtred) having ſo fix d 
the Foundations, as to render them immoveable, 
a did, by the Strength and Force of Men and En- 
gines, reſtore it again to its former Poſture. 
Tiberius wonder d at the Thing, and ſo much 
enty d the Artiſt, that after he had rewarded 
him, he baniſhd him the City. But coming 


Th afterward again to the Prince, he threw away a 
d, Glaſs on purpoſe, and brake it, and then took 
ke it up again, and made it as whole as ever, ho- 
n- ping thereby to obtain his Pardon; but he miſ- 
'd {ed of his Aim, being preſently commanded to 
to be put to death. 

en Petronius tells us, that there was a certain 
nd Smith, that made Veſſels of Glaſs, as ſtrong and 
me durable, as thoſe that were made of Gold and 
ec- Silver; wherefore having made a Vial of the 
eat {ame Materials, very fine and curious, he pre- 


{ents it to Tiberius. The Gift is commended, the 


his Artiſt admir'd, the Devotion of the Donor is 
alt kindly accepted. | 

the And now the Smith, to turn the Wonder of the 
ot Spectators into Altoniſhment and Amazement, 
by and the better to recommend himſelf to the 


els Prince's Favour, took a Glaſs Vial, and daiſl'd 
it againſt the Pavement with all his Might, ſo 
The WW that if it had been Braſe, it mult needs have 


3 been 
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been broken. Ceſar did not ſo much wonder ; 
fear at the Fact. The Smith took up the Vial, 
not broken, but bruis'd a little, as if it had been 
ſome Metal in the Form of Glaſs, and afterward 
he mended it with a Hammer, as if it had been 
4ome Tinker cobling a piece ot Braſs. When he 
had done this miraculous piece of Work,the Man 
was puft'd up into ſuch a Conceit of himſchſ 
that he preſently fancy'd that he ſhould le 
ſnatch'd imo Heaven, and ſhould converie with 
no leis than 7epicer liiinſelt, in regard he gaind 
the Smiles ot the Einperour, and had deſcrod (as 
he imagni'd) the Applauſe ot all. But it ſell 
out otherwiſe; for Cæſar erquiring whether any 
body clie knew the Art befides lum, and being 
an{wcr'd, No; commanded this Felloxw to be 
immediately beheaded, alledging, that if this 
Skill and Ingenuity was rewarded and encou- 
rag'd, it would bring down the Price of C 
and Silver, and make thole Metals as vile as 


Dirt. 
(m) [Leſſen the Valae of Gold.] 

For the ule of Drinking Glaſſes hith banithd 
Gold and Silver almolt quite out of Doors. And 
thercfore the Emperour Gallienus could not en- 
dure the Sight of a Glass, ſaying, there was at- 
thing in the World more vile and common. 


— 


HR P. AL 
8 Of Paper. 


- - - 5 
HE Pager of the Ancients is quite out 0: 
uſe, ſince the Invention of ours, which 18 


made with lets arge, and infinite n ore Pr 
2 | 


„ed. II. Of the Quadriremes, &c. 119 


N in regard tis the Product of old Rags ground in 
a Mill. 

Papyrus (from whence comes our Word Paper) 
was a kind of a Bulruſh, whoſe Threads or 
Strings (like ſo many Griſtles) being pick d out 
with a Needle, it was divided into Leaves or 
7 Sheets. . 
And this was the Paper of the Ancients, which 


Alexander the Great, and was called Charta, 
0 from the Name of that Region. Pliny tells us, 
1 that their Sailing Veſſels were made of this 


Paper. 
"ny See the Commentary in the Chapter De Charta, 
po in the Second Bool. 
U : 
hs e | — . 
* nr. 


Of the Four and Five-Oar d Galleys of 
the Ancients, call'4 Quadriremies, and 
Quinqueremes. 


FAving made mention of Ships, it may not 

be improper to ſay ſomething of that, 
which never had its Fellow; we mean that 
which was made by Ptolomens Philopater, with 
Banks of Oars, and was 280 Cubits long, and 
48 high, from the bottom of the Hold to the 
upper Deck. Beſides, in the Hold, and on the 
Deck, it was capable of containing about 3000 
Men, as 3 relates in the Lite of Demetrius. 
. W | repretented a City ſwimming on the Ocean, 
aud was beautity'd and adorn'd with ſeveral 
11 5 WM Gardens (u). 


| ; I im 
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was firſt invented in Egypt, in the Time of 
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IL am apt to believe, there is none now a dayz 
like it in the leaſt, ſince no Four. oar d, much 
leſs Five - dar d Veſſels can be made now, fo a 
to be ſwift Sailers, and to be ſerviceable to us, 
and therefore we diſuſe them, and lay them 4. 
ſide : But the Ancients had the right way of 
making them, and did very much employ them, 
to the very great Damage and Loſs of their Ene- 


mies. They built alfo ſuch kinds of Ships, 


which were mov'd at once both by Sails and 

Oars, as many Authors inform us, but. more eſpe- 

cially Virgil, in the firſt, third, and fifth Bock 

of his cAEneids, Ours are wafted only by: Sails, 

8 therefore Rand ſtill, and move not in a 
m. 


I ſaw alſo the Pictures of ſome Ships, called 


o) Liburnæ, which had three Wheels on both 


Sides without, touching the Water, each con- 


ſiting of eight Spokes, jetting out from the 
Wheel about an Hand's breadth, and {x Oxen 
within, which by turning an Engine ftirr'd the 
Wheels, whole Fellys driving the Water back- 
ward, mov d the Liburnians with ſuch a Force, 
that no three card Gally was able to reſiſt 
them. „ | 

_ * Pitruvins makes mention of. a certain kind of 
Cart, which ſhew'd how many Miles it traveld 
in an Hour; 'twas mavy'd (like our Clocks) 
by Wheels, which every Hour caſt a Se iuto 
a Baſon; but the Frequency of the latter hath 
render d quite uſeleſs the Invention of the 5. 
mer; jult as Cannons and Piſtols have eciiplcd 
the Glory of the famous Inſtruments, and mill. 
tary Engines in uſe among the Ancients, whicli 
being unneceſlary, and now quite laid aſide, 
it will not be pertinent to ſpeak of. 


Tix 


% 
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The COMMENTARY. 


(n) [Beantify'd with Gardens.] 

Suetonius tells us in the Life of Caligula, that 
he made Liburnian Ships of Cedar, which were 
richly embelliſh'd with ſtudded Sterns, and 
Party-colour'd Sails, and were nobly adorn'd 
with Porticos and Parlours, with Bagnios and 
Vines and variety of Fruit-Trees ; wherein the 
d Lolling Emperour, amidſt the Luxury of Mu- 
WW ſick, and other ſoft Entertainments, would 
ik WW touch on the Shore of pleaſant Campania: 
| (o) [ Laburnian| 
2 They are ſo call'd, from a Region of that 

Name, lying between U/yria and Dalmatia. 
led Some lay they are made like three-oar'd Veſſels, 
eh but with brazen Beaks, ſtrong for Pyracy, and 
on- WW of an incredible Swiftnels. | 
the They are term'd by ſome, Turrita, from the 
ven Turrets they were adorn'd with; which (as Ser- 
the uus tells us) Agrippa was the Inventor of, that 

they might ſuddenly in a Fight, and unawares 
to the Enemy, be erected on the Decks, For ſa 
that of Virgil is to be underſtood. 


Tana mole viri turritis Puppibus inſtant. 


They had alſo Lburnian Chariots, made like 
their Ships, wherein the Roman Princes were 


wont to ride, according to that of Fxvenal i 
his third Satyr. ? 7 wake 


I 101 — —-Vuba cedente vehetur 

bi Dives, & ingenti curret ſuper ora Liburno. 

lch u Nec“ The Crowd a rich Man ſhuns, 
, Whilſt oer their Heads in huge Sedans he runs, 
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SECTION Ik 


Of Liberal Sciences in Uſe among the 
_ Ancients, but now loſt. 


— — — 


CHAPL 
OF Muſk. 


HAVING in the Premiſſes con- 
ſider d the Mechanical Arts, we 
| come now to treat of Libera 
Hl Sciences, of which, now, there 
are not ſo much as the lealt 
3 Footſteps remaining. One ot 
- theſe is Muſict, which was an- 
ciently a true and a practical Science. It appears 
from many Authors, that it did (p) affect its 
Auditors with incredible Pleaſure, in regard 
they heard Words together with the clog: 
With which, if we compare our Modern Mu- 
fick, this ſeems rude and barbarous, tickling 
only the Ear with Voice and Noiſe, without (D 
gratifying the Intellect with any Delight MF © 

Our modern Muſical Notes, had their Orig It v 
nal from that ſacred Hymn to 12 A7 hic, 
a. certain Monk compos d in his Cloyſter, afe fü 
this manner. 5 ble 8 
5 | e Ar 


* 


dect. III. Of Muſick. 
FT queant laxis 
RE ſonare Fibris 
Mira Geſtorum 
 FAmnuli tuorum, 
SOLve polluti 
LAbii reatum. 


Sancte Johannes. 


Out of this Song, did that religious Perſon 
take the firſt Syllable of every Verſe, VT, RE, 
MI, FA, SOL, LA, for the firſt Notes of a 
Tune ; which having taken into his Hand, he 
began to ſing it, and to make his Voice uniſon 


and ſet down in certain Lines. 

And upon this Practice and Harmony of Voi- 
es, was raisd and built a certain kind of Theory, 
We. Which yet is neither a Science, nor that ancient 
14 Wzrhematical One, cou ſiſtiug of ſeven Voices, 


cl Nccording to Virgil. 
calt X . * 
- of Obloquitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimine vocum. 


n 


an- Cardinal Ferrara took a great deal of Paing 
als ſearclung after it, but all to no purpoſe, 


ie that that Art is utterly loſt; for thoſe that 


gard ad the Books of this true Muſick, are at a Lofs 
+ "Wow to practiſe it. | 


Kling The COMMENTARY. 
nou (p) LI did affect its Auditors nith incredible 
| | Pleaſure. | nnn 


Dag It would be aw endleſs Task to ng forth the 
chf ziſes, and to play o'er the various Encomium: 
ae Muſick : It may ſuffice to ſay, that it is a 
ble Science, had in much Venerition among 

& Ancients; which we ſhall leſs wonder at, 

5 89 when 


and agreeable to the Notes, which he had prick d, 
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when we ſeriouſly conſider that it is a kind of 
Food and Nouriſhment to the Soul. And tho 
ſome have cenſur d it as a Soft neſs that enervates 
and weakens the Mind, melting down its Pow. 
ers into a poor Effeminacy; yet we cannot but 
be taken with its Iaſcious Accents, when we 
think and obſerve how much its Divinity hath I © 
been ador'd by Antiquity. 
Some Philoſophers have fancy'd all Nature 
Harmony, and the whole Frame of the Univerſe 
as one great Inſtrument, tun'd into orderly and 
methodical Proportions. Ariſtotle and Plato pre- 
{cribd Muſick, as a principal Ingredient of a 
liberal Education; and that not only for its i 7 
raviſhing Szeerneſs, but upon the account of its  { 
planting fuch Habits in the Mind, which have WM 
a Tendency to Virtue. | C 
Chiron, Achilles's Tutor, took care that his Pupil MF ? 
ſhould be inſtructed in Adufick, that he might e 
mingle its Charms with the Noiſe of Mar. * 
It is not convenient to want that Quality, 
which tames not only Men, but even ſoftens the 7 
Ferity of ſavage Beaffs, which creates Relief !! 
and the moſt cheering Refreſhments to a trou- tc 
bled Mind, and is the moſt ſovereign Balm tor n 
a penſive Soul, 
'Tis a molt obliging Diverſion among tbe 
Ladies, whoſe tender Paſſions are varioully mo- 
ved with ſoft Gales of harmonious Air ; wit 
Whoſe vocal Accents, if you temper the Brea 
of a melodious Lute, you will tranſport with 
Noiſe, that may be envy'd by the Spheres, an 
may equal almoſt the Anthems and Conſort 0 
the Celeſtial Choir. | 
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G AN HU; 
Of Silent and Hydranlick, Muſick, 


171 Here was another ſort of Muſict, which they 
call'd Mate, or Silent, which was only ex- 
ne prels'd by the Geltures of the Hands, Feet and 
e Head, which were very intelligible, and delight- 
na ed and pleaſed molt wonderfully the People, be- 
re. @ twixt the Acts upon the Stage. 
7 The Performers of this were call'd Mimicks, 
i and Pantomimes, as may be eaſily gather d from 
i ſereral Authors, () but chiefly from Caſſiodor us, 
ne wbo in his Book to Albinus, faith, that the An- 
cients call'd that Part of Muſick, Mute, which 
wil makes that to be underſtood by Geſture, which 
ieh _ better be. ſignify d by the Tongue or 
en, ; 
lit, This Art is quite vaniſh'd, of which there 
the remains not the leaſt Trace or Footſteps. And 
eie indeed tis no great matter, ſince it was only 
rou- for P leaſure, a thing nor much 0 be admir'd Or 
or minded by Chriſtians, 
(r) Ceſibius Bar barus, in the Time of Prolomy, 
the who uſurp'd the Surname of Euergetes, found at 
mo Alexandria in Egypt, an Hydraula or Organ, 
ann which was vocal, and founded by the Motion 


rea of Water. It was like a round Altar, and had _ 
cich certain Pipes, that lay in the Water, which 
„ and being moy'd by a Boy, were filld with Air by 
ort oft the help of ſome Strings, or little Tongues in- 
cluded within, and ſo breath'd forth Strains of 
molt raviſhing Harmony, as Athenens, Pliny, and 
| A WH Piravins inform us. 


G 3 Ter- 
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Tertullian tells us in his Book De Anima, that 
(s) Archimedes, that famous Mathematician d 
Syracuſe, was the firſt Author and Inventor of 
it. And he faith further, that it had mam 
Pipes, through one of which it receiv d Wind or 
Breath, as ours do. 

This Inſtrument was called Hydraulicum, 
from the Greek Words sh, i. e. Water, and 
eixio, to: found; and thoſe that played upon 
them, were term'd Hydrazlz, who, among the 
Græciant, were thoſe Muſicians, who ſung to 
Organs.in{pir'd by Bellows, but yet artificially 
mor d by Water. 

At Twoli, not far from Rome, there is a Foun- 
tain Sonorous by the fame Art; but I can ſcarce 
believe it to be ſo ſweet and harmonious as the 
Fhdraulick Organ. * „11 

11 ne E a 

1 ich COMMENT £&KI. 

. (q) [ Bat chiefly Caſſiodorus. ] 

His Words are a ThisPart of Muſick the 
Ancients call Mute, or ſilent, in regard the 
Mouth being ſhut, it ſpeaks with Hands; and 
by certain Geſticulations and Motions of the Body, 
makes thoſe things intelligible, which can 
ſcarce be expreſs d either by Tongue or Pen, 
Thoſe that are vers d in this Art, are call'd Par: 
tomimi, ſo nam'd, trom various or multifarious 
Imitation; who do with certain Signs (as it 
were with Letters) teach and inftruct the Sight 
of the Spectators, in whom you may read the 
Heads of Things as plainly as if written, the 
declaring as perfectly by the Action of iht 
Body, what others do notify by the Sound d 
Words. | 

When 


0 


When Demetrius, the Cynick, ſaw in Nerd's 


i W Time a Mimict, perſonating the Adultery of 
Aar and Venus, he cry'd out with Amazement 
y Wand Admiration ! I hear, O Mortal] what 


| thou doſt, as well as ſee thee, who ſeem ſt to ſpeak 
with Fer and Hall. And that which adds 
to, and increaſeth the Wonder, is, that ſeveral 
Perſons were repreſented and ſhewn in the very 
ſame Dance. 

Hiſtory tells us, that a King of Pontus ask d 
to Nero for a Mimick, to be an Interpreter to Fo- 
ly Wreigners, who ſignify'd and expreſs d things ſo 


lively by his Geſtures, and mov'd himſelf with 


n- Wiuch Art and Dexterity, that he was eaſily un- 
ce derſtood by all that ſaw him. 
he (7) [Crefibius. ] 
This Perſon is much commend cd and applau- 
ded by Hiſtorians, as the Author and Inventor 
ol the Inftrument Hydraula; of which there is 
lan excellent Deſcription in Vitravius and Athe- 
the Wn, from whom we may gather that it was 
the rery like an Organ, only in ours we ſee no 
nd Water. ä 
dy, (Gs) [Archimedes of Syracuſe. ] 


can WW Pliny, Vitrwvins and Athenæus, aſcribe the n- 


en. Nrention to Cteſſbius. You may fee an elegant 
. NDeſcription of it in Claudian, in the end of the 
ous anegyrick of Theodore. AE CEE S TE 


oh Et qui magna levi detrudens murmura taltn, 
he 0 #meras voces ſegetis moderatur ahenæ. 
* Intonat erranti digito, penituſque trabali 

de e, laborantes in carmina concitat undas, 


{ of WW The moſt portentous Piece of Magnificence 
lone dy Archimedes (ſaith Tertullian) is this Hy- 
(hen Erick Organ, which was enrichd with fo 


G 4 many, 
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many, and thoſe various Parts, Members and 
Joints, which had ſuch Paſſages for Voices, ſuch 

ommunications of Harmony, ſuch melodious 
Pipes and Conveyances of Sounds, and all com- 
prehended in one Machine. Lucian introduceth 
one big with Wonder, who, ſeeing five Dancer: 
ready for the Sport, to be all perſonated by one 
Man, accolts the Actor after this manner. Tho, 


Sir, you conſiſt but of one Body, yet I perceive you 
are attuated by many Souls. | 


— * 


An Hl. 
Of AdGion. 


1 Here is alſo another excellent Art, the very 

* Baſis and Foundation of all Gracefulneſs; 
which is ſo utterly proſcrib d and baniſh d out 
of the World, that no Man now a days under- 
flands it, neither will any be at the Pains to en- 
quire or ſeek after it. And this (:) Art is Action, 
or.the Motion and Management of the Hands 
and Looks; for in all our Elocution we elevate 
our Hands, and when earneſt in ſpeaking, we 
move and agitate our Heads and Fingers, but 

oftentimes abſurdly. 
I )!he Ancients went to School onvpurpole to 
learn this Art, and we read (#) that Cicero made 
uſe of Roſcius and others to inſtruct him in tt, 
who, adapting their Geſture to their Diſcourle, 
did two or three times repeat them, till their 
Expreſſions, ſuitable to their Actions, left an 
Impreſſion upon them. And therefore when 
A ſchines, the Orator (after he was banilhd 
from Athens) repeated an Oration of his Adver- 
ſary Demoſthenes, and was applauded by. ” 


% 
———" 1 1 lc nnn 


o 
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What would you ſay (quoth he) if you had 
heard Demoſthenes himſelf? Intimating thereby, 
that barely to read a Speech, is only to ſee a 
dead Oration, which, when repeated with a 
graceful Action, and a' becoming Geſfure, is in- 
{pir'd with Vigour, Warmth and Liſe. 

There is ſo much Power and Efficacy in this 


very Thing, that it is preferable to all Things 


beſides; and therefore Demoſthenes being ask d 
what was the chicfelt Part of an Orator, made 
Anſwer, Pronunciation; and being ask'd what 
was the next, reply'd Pronunciation; and what 
was the third, he told them again, Pronuncia- 
tion; intimating thereby, that the greateſt Excel- 
lency of an Orator is a graceſul manner and way 
of ſpeaking. | | | 

have my ſelf beftowed ſome Pains on the 
Study of this Art, and have found out ſome 
Attions molt harmoniouſly agreeing with ſome 
kinds of Expreſſions ; but it was impoſſible tor me 
to obſerve them all, who have tomething elſe 
to do. Their Orators were very much intent 
upon this Thing, eſpecially on the Stage, where 
they were critically obſerv d and cenſur'd 


their Auditors: And therefore Quintilian tells 


us, that when a certain Stage-Player, ſaying, 
O Heavens ! look'd downward , and afterward 
cryd, O Earth! and look'd hard, he was 


laugh'd at for a Fool, and was hiſs'd off the 


Sage by the whole Theatre. 1 2 0 

This Art is quite loſt, which could not be 
deliver d down to us in Books, nor Pronuncia- 
Hon neither. Italy, o er- run with ſo much Bar- 
barity for ſo many Years, could never obtain it, 


| nor indeed as yet hath ſhe got or acquir d it, ſo 


chat it is utterly gone * all Recovery. 
89 5 
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Preachers ought chiefly to be concern'd in the | 


reviving and cultivating this Art, who have 
Leifure enough, and do ſufficiently move, tho' 
very often incongruonſly, in regard that Motion 
doth not confiſt in the Elevation of the Hands, 
according as we pleaſe, but in adapting the 
Geſture to the Words and Expreſſions, juſt as a 


Dancer accommodates his Motion to the Sound 


of the Muſick, otherwiſe he is ridiculous. Thus 

much may ſuffice to have ſaid of their Action. 1 

fhall proceed to ſay ſomething of their Kites, 

To and Cuſtoms, and ſhall begin with their 
Hers, 


The COMMENTARY. 


(e) [This Art is Action.] 

This kind of Action is call'd by Quiniilian, 
Chironomia, i. e. the Motion of the Hand, which 
was much approv'd on by Socrates, and was liſt- 
ed by Plato among the Civil Virtues; and is 
more charming and taking than any Voice 
whatſoever ; for in all thole Things which te- 
quire Action, there 1s naturally a certain kind 
of Force and Energy, which ſtrangely affects the 
meaner ſort of People. Words icarce move a 
Man, but Action cxcnes, and puts all the Powers 

of the Soul into a Ferment. 

() [Cicero made ſe! Roſcius.] 

The Roman as well as the Grecian Orator (we 

mean Demoſthenes) was very induſtrious and 

painful in acting, and therefore was Scholar to 
Kaſcius and — two famous Players, the one a 


Comedian, and the other a Tragedian ; whom 
He was ſo familiar with, that he was a great 
Friend to, and. a zealous Patron and Defender of 
them; for he check'd the People in a certain 


Ora: 
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| could pronounce a Sentence in more different 
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Oration, for diſturbing Roſcins when he was 
ating his Poſtures, and would oftentimes en- 
gage with the Player himſelf, whether the one 


Tones and Geſtures, or the other expreſs it in a 
reater Variety of Phraſe : By which Eſſays and 
xerciſes, he at length arrived to fuch a ng 85 

of Eloquence, that Ceſar the Dictator call'd him 

the Father of Eloquence. 

Neither was Demoſthenes leſs diligent in this 
kind of Study, who was wont to ſet and com- 
poſe himſelf by a Glaſs, and copy d the Geſture of 
the Image in the Mirrour. He emertaind one 
Satyrus a Player as a Maſter to inftruct him, by 
whom he was much improv'd, and repeated 
ſome Verſes of Sophocles and Euripides, with ſuch 
a winning Grace, that they ſcem'd to be made 
on purpole for him, though before he utter] 
deſpair d of this &nack at Oratory. He was of 
terward fully convinc'd that there was nothing 
of Elegance or Beauty in an Oration, unleſs it 
be recommended by an agreeable Pronunciation, 
only with this Proviſo, that too much Curioſity 
be not obſerv'd in the Matter; leſt inſtead of 
being Orators, they unhappily degenerate and 1 
link into Stage-Pliyers. So much may ſuffice | 
tor Action, i 


LO 


nn 


. 


Of the Charackers of the Letters uſed by 
the Ancients. | 


ANciquity us'd only great Capital Letters, as 
you may ſee in all their Marbles and 
Coins, 


— - 
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Coins, never inſcribd with any of the ſmall 
Ones, they being afterward invented for more 
ipeedy writing. () The ſame we may ſay of 

umbers, which were alſo expreſs d by greater 
Notes; as for inſtance, an I ſignify'd One, an 
V. Five, an X. Ten, an IL. Fifty, and a C. an 


Hundred. There were afterward invented theſe 


new Characters, 1, 5, 10, 50, 100; which, in 
the Language of Arabia (from whence they 
came) are call'd Algoriſmi, which Word is com- 
pounded of AL, the Arabian Particle, and 
deihuds, which ſignifies Number. 

The Ancients did not write on Leaves divided 
and folded into Quartos, &c. but they wrote 
only on one {ide of the Page, quite down to the 
bottom of the ſame, to which, for Firmneis 
fake, and to make it the ſtronger, (x) they 
glew'd a Stick of Cedar, Ivory, or Ebony ; the 
Pummels or Ends whereof were fortity'd with 
the Ornaments (tor Beauty's ſake) of Gold and 
Silver, and ſometimes of Gems, and precious 
Stones ſo that they wound up their Pages into 
ſeveral Rolls, from whence came the Word . 
lame, a volvendo, from rolling up. 

Suetonius gpſerves, that Fulius Ceſar ſent Let- 
ters to the Senate, not written hnart the Paper, 
as the Conſuls and Roman (y) Generals were 
wont to write ; but he folded'a Page like one of 
our Books, or (as he ſpeaks) he model'd his 
Epiſtles into the Shape and Form of a Memoran- 
dum-Book. The poorer ſort of People turn'd the 
other Side of the Paper in all their Writings. 

Cicero tells. us that he was variouſly aftected 
with the Letters of his Tyro, being vex'd at the 
fuſt Page, but pleas d with the next: For they 
were wont to ( Fermilion the Titles 2 
f OIES, 
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Works, and to rub their Paper with the (a) Oi 
of Cedar, to preſerve it from putrifying, and to 
keep it from Worms, and to give it a ſcent, 
and to make it ſinell tweet, as Vitruvius informs 
us, in the ↄth Chap. of his 2d Book of Archi- 
tecture. In which place he means not that Juice 
of Cedar, which the Latins call Citram (trom 
whence comes your Citron Apple) but' an Ex- 
tract from that Cedar, which grows in Mount 
Libanas, and reſembles Juniper. Many Authors 
mention it, among whom, Ovid in his Triftibas, 


Nec Titulus minio, nec Cedro charta notetur. 


And when any one wrote learnedly, this was 
the Encomium they gave of him . Cedro digna 
locutus —— i. e. He had done ſomething wor- 
thy of Eternity; for Things tinctur'd with the 
Oil or Sap of that Tree, were Proof againſt the 
Attacks of Moths and Corruption. 
And here we may obſerve that the Ancients 
for the moſt part wrote but on one Side of the 
Paper, and ſeldom on both; for Pliay tells us, 
in the firſt Epiſtle of his third Book, that his 
Uncle had left an hundred and ſixty Commen- 


taries, which were (b) Opiſtographi, i. e. wrote 


on both Sides, and endorsd too; which it had 
been ſuperfluous to have mention d, if that way 
of writing had been obſerv'd by every one. 
And Juvenal ſpeaks of a long-winded Tragedy 
endors'd o'er the Leaf. And Martial tells us, 
that his Book was writ on both Sides, which he 
therefore mentions, becauſe 'twas a thing not 
us d and practis d. And indeed there was ſome 
Reaſon for that way of writing, for they that 


ud it, roll 4 up the Leaves like a Volume. We 


might 


— 
— — — — 


— 
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might add ſome inore, but for brevity ſake we 
ſhall wave and omit them. | 

Their Super ſcriptions on their Letters were alſo 
different from ours, for they mention d as well 
the Name of the Writer, as they did of the Re. 
ceiver: But our way is much the ſater, which 
expreſſes only the Name of tie Party to whom 
it is directed. I could mention alſo {ſeveral 
other little Matters, but they are of no Moment, 
or of little Concerninent. 

But I cannot omit and paſs by in Silence, 
that Cuſtom among the Poets of vehe ar ſing their 
Verſes to their Friends, that were invited to 
hear them ; there being ſcarce a Day in April (as 
Pliny tells us) without a Repetition. (c) Virgil 
repeated ſome of his Books with ſo good a Grace, 
that ſome of his Auditors with'd they could 
Real his Mouth. When he came to that Vere, 


m— qua Fata aſpera rumpas 
Tu Marcellus erts --- --- 5 


he ſpake ſo pathetically, that Marcellus his Mo- 
ther fainted away, and dropt down into a 
Swoon ; but the preſented him afterwards with 
ten Seſterces for every Verſe. In the laſt Age, 
Boiardus repeated his Poem at Ferrara, and be- 
cauſe it was divided into Sonnets, which were 
rehears d in a Tune, cwas therefore intituled by 
the Name of Cantos. 

Aſinius Pollio is ſaid to be the firſt that in- 
troduc'd this Cuſtom, which is now quite laid 


aſide. f : . 
They were alſo wont after Vintage to begin 


to ſtudy about Midnight, as may be gatherd - 


from Juvenal. 


Po 
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Poſt finem Antumni media de note ſupinum 
Clamoſus Fuvenem Pater excitat, accipe ceras. 
$ Surge Puer, vigila -—--- 
Now Autumn's paſt, 
Ihe bawling Father, to his Son ſnorting faſt, 
b At Midnight cries, wake Boy, take Paper, 
- draw 

| * (And look you ſleep not o'er't) a Caſe in Law. 


— 


The COMMENTARY. 


The Invention of Letters is much controverted 
#by Authors. It is commonly ſuppoſed they were 
found out by the Phenicians, which Lucan 
ſintimates in his third Book, when he thus 
ſings. 


Phenices primi ( Fame ſi creditur) auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare Figuris. 

&« Phenicians that (if Fame we dare believe) 

* To human Speech firſt Characters did give. 


( [We may affirm the ſame alſo of Nambers.] 
Concerning Numer al Notes or Characters, you 
may read Badens de Aſſe, where he ſhews this 
way of writing (for Brevity fake) by Notes, 
' Wusd among the Ancients, to be very uncertain. 
- WW Thecle Characters were far different from thoſe, 
| 


„ 


83 tas 6 


from whence it is clear that many Interpreters 
have fallen into Errors, by tollowing the cor- 
. rupt Copies of thoſe Librarians that us d them. 
(x) [Did glew a Stick of Cedar, &c.] 

In old Times, a whole Book was written in 
one continu'd Page, neither did they cut their 
Books into many Leaves, and bind them up as 
we do; but one entire Page, in which the Book 
was written, was wont to be roll d up upon a 
8 Staff, 
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Staff, or round Piece of Wood, Horn of Bone, 
faſten'd at the end thereof, in manner as large 
Maps are now a days with us. Hence it is 
vol dendo, that we call our Books Volamina, Vo 
lumes. eee e 

This Staff being in the Middle of the Book, 
when roll'd up, was by Similitude called Umnli- 
licus, or the Navel, and was always faſten'd at 
the end of the Page; hence, when apply'd to 
a Book, it ſignifies the End thereof. Horace 
tells us he brought his Poem ad Umbilicum, i.e. 
to the End; tor the whole Page being unfolded, 
they came to this Umbilicas. 

The two Pammels or Ends of this Staff, which 
jutted out, and appear'd at each end of the 
Volume, they call'd Cornua, which were wont 
to be tipp'd with Silver or Gold, or otherwitc 
adorn'd. The Title, which was at the begin— 
ning of the Book, was tcrm'd Front. Hence 
Ovid to his Book ---- 


Candida nec nigra Cornua Fronte peras. 


' 


i. e. they were beautityd and adorn'd with 
Gold and Silver. 
0) A Conſuls and Roman Generals us d, &c.] 
When the Roman Emperors had atchiev d glo- 
riouſly, the Letters, that were Herald, of their 
Victories and Triumphs, were crown'd with 
Laurel, which Marcellinus calls Laureate. Pliny 
was not ignorant of this, when he 1aid, that 
Laurel, the Meſſenger of Joy and Co«quelt, 
was faſten d to their Letters and to the Pikes of 
their Soldiers. | 1 
; ( [Were wont to Vermilion their Titles. 
Hence came the Word [ &brick] for an In- 
ſcription or Title, which the Ancients, together 
* ; Wl 


bloody. 
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with the Heads of their Laws, were wont to 
write with Fermilion, or ſome other red Colour 
for more eaſy Diſfinction, and for the Aſſiſtance 
of the Memory, or for a more ſpcedy Diſcovery 
of their Obſervations and Remarks. Concern- 
ing this tincturing of their Laws with red, we 
read in Juvenal. 


— Derlege Rabrat 
Majorum leges 


Read the old Law Rubrick. Perhaps Antiquity 
might do this, to add more Grandeur and Ma- 
jeſty to their Sanctions, which being (as it 
were) in a ſcarlet Dye, might ſeem to threaten 
and breathe out ſomething that is tragical and 


(a) With the Oil of Cedar.) | 
Cedro digna locutus. This is a Proverbial Speech 

apply'd to him, whoſe florid Orations for Ele- 

gancy of Style, and Solidity of Matter, do 


challenge an Immortality, and deſerve to be 


celebrated, and to be einbalmed with Praiſes to 
all Poſterity. Horace alludes to it in his Art of 
Poetry. 


----== Animos erugo, & cura Peculi 
Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperemus Carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda Cedro, & levi ſervanda Cupreſſo ? 


When once the canker'd Ruſt, 


And Care of getting thus our Mind hath 


{tain'd, 
* Think we, or hope there can be Verſes 
feign'd, | 
In Juice of Cedar worthy to be ſteep'd, 
And in ſmooth Cypreſs-Boxes to be * ? 
ence 


— 
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Hence it was that the Books of Numa la ſted 
ſo long, for this Oil of Cedar, wherewith they 
were {mear'd, was Proof againſt the Arracks of 
Moths and Air. Numa took care before his Death, 
that thoſe Books which were to be buried, 
ſhould have a double Preſervative, viz. the 
uice of Cedar, and Candles made of the ſame 
atter. This Juice (call'd Cedrium) was a Re- 
medy againſt inward, and the Candles, a T aliſ- 
an, againſt outward Putrefaction, which might 
Gere from the Air, in regard that kind of 
oiſture hath an excellent Faculty, not only of 
dun the Malignity of corrupting Cauſes, 
ut of keeping and preſerving things a long time; 
as appears trom the Duration of Egyptian Bo- 
dies, which being embalmed with it, have laltcd 
and continu'd almoſt three thouſand Years, 
(% Opiſtographa, &c.] | 
That is, Paper endors'd, or writ on both Sides, 
from bnd, retro, backward, or behind, and ee 
ſeriptura, writing ; tor they were wont to write 
but on one Side, by reaſon of the Thinneſs and 
Badneſs of the Paper, which would not bear 
Ink, and therefore ' thoſe Books which were 
wrote on both Sides (it being an unuſual 
thing to do ſo) were called Opiſtographa, i. e. 
Endors d. \ 
And becauſe this way of writing was not ve- 
ry common, it gave. Occaſion to the Poets of 
lathing the Opiffographa, or prolix kind of Com- 
poſures ſtuff d with Verboſity, as Juvenal doth 
in his firſt Satyr, complaining that ſome Poems 
of the Ancients were tedious with Opiſtography, 
or endors d Prolixity. And ſo doth Martial jeer 
a certain Picentine, who wire. drem his benum'd 
Verſes to a troubleſome Length. 1 
cribi 
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Scribit in aver ſa Picens Epigrammata charta, 
Et dolet aver ſo quod facit ille Deo. i. e. 


* Endors'd Epigrams the Picentine f 
Doth write, and grieves becauſe without 
Divine 


© Inſtin& he makes them 


| From whence it appears, that the Books of 


the Ancients were only written on one Side, 
and were call'd Volumes, 4 volvendo, from rol- 
ling up » fo that the outward and Virgin Side, 
cover'd the inward, which was de flonr d by the 
Pen. And that which was wrote on both Sides, 
was look'd upon as unuſual and mean, and 
was condemned to be a Covering. Wherefore, 
Horace preſaging the Fate of his Book, ſaith, 
that when it begins to be ſlighted, it will either 
be bamiſh'd, or become an Opiſtagraphum to co- 
ver Letters. | e 
(c) [Virgil repeated ſome of his Ver ſes.] 
Servins Grammaticus tells us, that he repeated 
three of his eAneids to Auguſtus, viz. II, IV, VI. 


which laſt he rehearſed upon the Account of © 


Oltavia, Auguſtus his Siſter, and the Mother of 
Marcellus, whom Anguſtus adopted, who dy d 
about 18 Years of Age. Octavia being preſent 
at this Rehearſal, when Virgil came to thoſe 
Verſes about the End of the 6th Book, which 
deſcribed the Griet and Concern for Marcellus, 
the fell into a Swoon, from which ſcarcely re- 
cover'd, the enjoin'd the Poet Silence, and re- 
warded him with ten Selterces for every Verſe. 


S E C- 


o I. 
Of ſeveral Rites and Habits, Cuſtoms 
and Manners uſed among the An- 


cients; but now loſt, and quite 
obſolete. | 


— — — 


abs I Ke F. . 
Of the Habits and Garments of the 


Ancients. 


ES Nfants (4) wore about theit 
Necks certain Toys of Gold and 
Silver, call'd Crepundia, 4 cre- 
Dando, from making a crackling 

and a tinckling kind of Noiſe, 

very diverting to the Babes. 
Theſe were of ſeveral Sorts, according to every 
Man's Fancy. £29 in 

Plautus (in Rudente)) deſcribing the Play- 
things of a certain Infant, faith, they were a 
little golden Snord, and a little Axe or Hatchet 
of the fame Metal, on which were engraven the 
Names of tlie Child's Parents. He mentions 
alſo two little Gauntlets ty d together, and a ſil- 
ver Crane. | | 


The 


Fer 
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The Boys were wont to wear, till about 13 
Years old, a Mantle, call'd (e) Alicula Chlamys, 
and when paſt that Age, they put on the (7) 
Pretexta, which was a kind of Gown, border'd 
about with Purple Silk, and being button'd or 
claſp'd upon the right Shoulder, it cover d and 
hid all the left Side. 

They had alſo a golden or ſilver Ornament, 
hanging from the Neck to the Brealt, called 
(g) Bulla, in the ſhape of an Heart, to remind 
them of the being of ſuch a Thing within them, 
as Macrobins tells in the 6th Chapter of his firſt 
Book of his Saturnalia. The Author of this was 
Tarquinins Priſcus, the fifth King of the Romans, 
who when he had triumph'd Oer the Sabines, 
becauſe his Son, though but fourteen Years old, 
had wounded an Enemy, he commended him 
in a Speech, and rewarded him with the Pre- 


texta and this golden Balla, which was worn 


afterward by all the Youth. 

When they were ſixteen Years old, they laid 
aſide the Prætexta, and afſum'd and put on the 
Tiga virilis, to call'd, becauſe given to 
Striplings growing towards Man's Eſtate; and 
was ftyl'd Toga, 4 tegendo, becaule (as 'twas 
{aid of the Pretexra) it cover'd the whole Body, 
and was button'd or claipd upon the right 
Shoulder, with a Button or Claip of Gold or 
Silver, according to the Quality or Condition of 
the Owner. ; | 

They put on this Gown with very great Ce- 
remony, there being invited to the Solemnity 
their Friends and Relations, and the whole 
Council of the City, and every one preſented 
them with two Denarii, which were receiv'd 
and look d upon as a Royal Largeſſe, as Pliny 
Ws tells 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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telſs us in an Epiſtle to Trajan. They were en- 
tertain d alſo. with a ſolemn Speech; and this 
Day of Inveſtiture was called Hyrocinium, i. e. 
the firſt Inauguration or Entrance into War; 
Tyro denoting a freſh Water Soldier. And there. 
fore Auguſtus deſir'd the 12th and 13th Conſul- 
ſhip to introduce his Sons (Cains and Lacin:) 
on the initiating Day, into the publick Forum, 
to be admitted and liſted there. 

On that Day the Knights preſented them 


with a golden Spear and Backler, which after 


their Deceaſe were hung up in the Senate-houſe, 
as Dion relates in his 55th Book. And there- 
fore you may ſee them on Coins of Braſs, in 
Gowns, with Shields and Lances, with this In- 
ſcription, [ C. L. Principum Fuventutis Hyroci- 
nium] You may ſee the ſame on another Coin of 
the Emperour Domitian, ,whereon is a Gown 


—ſupported and upheld with a Brace of Spears, 


adorn'd and inſcrib'd with this Title [ Princes; 
Fuventutis.] 1 

Nero himſelf, when he firſt put on his Manl) 
Gown, being brought a Bro or Novice into the 
Forum, conferr'd on the People a noble Largeſſe, 
and gave a large Donative to all the Soldiery ; 
and appointing the Prætorian Soldiers to run in 
their Armour, himſelf run among them, with 
his Shield in his Hand, and afterwards returnd 
his adopted Father Claudius Thanks publickly in 
the Senate. | W 

They commonly wore: Hue or azure .Gowns, 
or of ſome other Colour, but never b14ck, unleſs 
at Funerals, but chiefly. white, eſpecially when 
they came to the Shews, which Colour alſo the 
Senators wore; whence it is call d Ordo Candida. 
tus. A. Gellius tells us that, Scipio was clad in 3 


white 


1174. 


. 


Ch 
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white Robe (which. was Senitorian) when he 


was convented before a Tribunal, or Court of 
Judicature. | 


The COMMENTARY. 


(d) [ Infants wore about their ecks,] 

They were call'd Crepitacala, from making (as 
was {a1d) a crackling kind of Noiſe, which was 
pleaſing to Children, and much conduc'd to the 
; > of them. Martial calls them Garrula 

ifra, Prattling Timbrels. Lib. 14. 


Si quis plorato collo tibi vernula pendet, 
Hee quatiat tenerà garrula Siſtra manu. 


(e) [Aliculæ Chlamydes.] | 

That is a ſhort Gown, as one interprets it b 
Martial's Authority. For he calls that VeR- 
ment Alicula, which Umber ſent him in the 


Winter Seaſon in the 83d Epigram of his 12th 
Book. | 


----- Brume diebus feriiſque Saturni, 
l Mittebat Umber Aliculam mihi pauper, 
ie | Nunc mittit Alicam, factus eſt enim Dives. 


© W The poet taxeth Laber with ſordid Cove- 
'3 WW touſneſs ; for when he was poor, he ſent him 
(he faith) Aliculam, a Garment of a great Price, 
h but now he is rich he ſends him Alica, a chea- 
d per Robe, and of a leis Value. Martial calls 
in WW that Alicula, which Umber ſent him, a ſhort 
Gown, in the 14th Epigram of his 10th Book. 


al Brevis gelidæ miſſa eſt Toga tempore Brumæ. 
ch „ 
5 This was a RA; kind of Gown worn by . 


Children, and therefore we find Minority often- 
bis | 3 runes 
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times called Pretextata tac. Twas border 
about with Purple, but different from that 
which the Plebeians us d; for this was of a more 
cloudy and dusky Colour, not dy'd with Scar- 
let, but tinctur d only with the Juice of Herbe. 
It bluſh'd with Crimſon, as an Emblew of 
Modeſty, reminding Youth of that ingenuous 
Virtue. | | 2 
(2) [A Balla hanging from the Neck.] 
Though our Author ſaith, that the Son of 
T arquinius Priſcus was the firſt that was preſented 
with this childiſh Ornament, yet 'tis common- 
ly reported that Herſilia s Son was adorn'd in 
his Infancy with the ſame by Romulus, who, 
when he came to comfort the raviſh'd Sabine, 
promis'd to confer a noble Largeſſe upon her In- 
fant that brought forth the firſt Roman Citi- 


zen. 
XS G [Toga Virilis.] 

After they had laid aſide the Pretexta, and 
began to creep out of their Minority, they then 
aſſum d the Manly Gonn, becauſe then they 
were paſt Striplings, being grown to Maturity, 
When they put on this Garment, they were 
brought into the Forum or Capitol by their Fa- 
| thers or Relations, and were called Tyroes, aud 
the Day ot the Solemnity was ſtyl'd Tyroci- 
nium. 

There was no certain Time of putting on this 
kind of. Garment, if it was worn after Puberty 
it was held ſufficient. Octavias Auguſtus put it 
on at ſixteen, Caius Ceſar at nineteen Years old; 
Nero was ſcarce Puber when he wore it, that ſo 


he might ſeem more ripe tor Empire. 


CHAP 
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: T.H AP. IL 
. Of the Claſp or Fibula of the Ancients. 
| 


13 OTH E Claſp wherewith the Ancients faſten'd 
their Gowns, is alſo worth our Conſide- 
ration, as is the Girdle likewiſe, which they 

of W ſometimes us'd. 
ed This Button or Claſp being faſten'd upon the 
n- Shoulder, let the Gown looſe. upon the Breaſt, 
in not unlike to a Sail fill'd with the Wind; in 
1, the cxtremity'of its Margent, on the lower Side 
ei, of the Clatp, was a Needle of a larger Size, 
n- with a piece of golden or brazen Wire in the 
- nature of a Thread, which was falten'd in ſuch 
a manner, that it might move to and tro, to 
humour the Gown in its Motion; and the ra- 
nd ther, that the Point of the Needle was falten'd 
hen WW in a little Canal or Notch which was made in 
hey WM the other, that is, the oppoſite Side of the 
ity. MW Claſp. | | 
It was made chicfly to faſten the Gown on 
the right Shoulder, and was not ſew'd to the 
Cloth, but join d two Parts of the Gown toge- 
ther, and that by Hing, and not by buckling 
them; and therefore there was a Knot upon the 
Fioula, which they were wont to unlooſe when 
they had a mind to be fine, and to boaſt their 
Lallantry. Juſt ſo it ty'd- the military ſhort 
Con, calld Chlamys; for when+ they went to 
behe, they faſten d it to their Breaſt by this 
Hig or Clalp, as Platarch informs us in the 
Life of Coriolanus, and Virgil faith the ſame; 
Af. when he ſings thus, [224 3303 1 
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| Aurea purpurtam ſubnectit Fibula veſters. 


He doth not ſay [:ransfigit] it peirc'd or went 
through it, but [ abn. Cliff knits it together, be- 
cauſe it ty d it only with a Knot, as allo they 
did ſometimes their Belts or Girdles, eſpecially 
when they faſten'd them to their Quivers fur- 
niſh'd with Arrows, which Virgil intimates in 
his 5th Book, when he ſaith, 


—-Tato quam circumplectitur Auro, 
Bal ieus & tereti ſabnectit Fibula Gemma. 


In which Words he inſinuates that the Girdle 
| that bound the Quiver to em, was cover'd with 
a gilt Caſe, and was faſten d by this Claſp, made 

9 a long or an orbicular Gem. And Ovid ſings 
thus in the 8th Book of his Met amorph. 


Rafilis buic ſumman mordebat Fibula veſtem, 


2. The Nobility and the Rich made it of Gold, 
as appears by the afore-mentioned Verſes, the 
middle fort of Silver, and the inferiour of all, 
of Braſs; the Soldiers wore ſilver ones: Aurelia 
was the firſt that 4 golden ones, as Yopiſ- 
cus informs us. Emperors had the Needle, yea 
ſometimes the Claſp it ſelf of Pearl, and ſuch a 
one was that deſcrib'd by Virgil, and was ſup- 

Poſed to be Auguſtas s, in regard tis uſual with 
the Poet to deſcribe his Robes and his royal 
abiliments: But this may be better inferrd 

om the Law of the Emperour Leo, where thc 
Idiers had Liberty to uſe thoſe Claſps or 
Buckles, which were only precious by Art or 
Gold, and not thoſe that were enrichd with 


Pearls, 


5 / 
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Pearls, becauſe theſe were Ornaments proper 
and peculiar to Emperors alone; and whoſoever 
wore them beſides, were fin'd 5500 Crowns of 
our Money. The Generals were wont to pre- 
ſent their Soldiers that were Rout and valiant, 
beſides other Rewards, with theſe golden Claſps, 
as Livy reports in ſeveral Places. There was one 
of Gold found in an ancient Sepulchre upon a 
Gown, which immediately dropt and moul- 
der'd into Duſt, But the Metal remained whole 
and inviolable : According to the Pattern of 
that, was this falhion'd, which J preſent to 
your Highneſs, which I beſeech you to accept, 


out of your wonted Clemency, not regarding 

1 Mio much the Slendernefſs of the Gift, as the Deve- 
e nion of my Mind wherewith it is offer d. 

$ They all wore under their Gowns, a ſhort 


kind of Coat, like that of our Deacons and Sub- 
Deacous, and which was formerly us'd by the 
Greeks and Hebrews. (4) They all wore it, 
except the Senators, who had a Purple Coat, 
| Mcall'd4 Latas-Clavus, whole Sides were conjoin'd 
je Nwich golden Globales, call'd by the Latins Lati- 
|, , and therefore they did not tye their Coat 
„ wich a Girdle. This kind of Garment was a 
ſj» Buge of the Senatorian Order. 

ca . 4. They had under their Coats a woollen 
a rind of Garment, z. e. a Waſtecoat or Shirt, 


p- Weld (0) Subucula. They wore allo Stomachers, 
ih ut in cold Weather molt commonly woollen 
al dlurts, and were ſwath'd underneath with Bands, 
| 


alld Subligacula. Under their 1 


he Nelly in pinching Weather, they had a Garment 
or Mild (n) Lacerna, which was an embroider'd 
.. Mantle worn by Knights, as Iſidore tells us, and 
il | 


wlich Martial mentions 1 his 14th Book. 
| 2 


Am- 


way - 
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Amphitheatrales nos commendamur ad uſus, 
um tegit algentes noſtra Lacerna togas. 


In wet Weather, inſtead of a Mantle, they 
Had a leathern Cloak made of Skins, as Martial 
tells us in the afore-cited Place. They wore no 
Stockings, as you may fee in Statues, and there- 
fore when duſty, they daily waſh'd. Plutarch 
tells us that Gicero wore a long Gown, on pur- 
poſe to hide his 2 Feet; and Pompey 
ſwath d a little Bunch upon his Leg, which 
made one merrily ſay in a Jeſt, [That he wore 
that Diadem on his Feet, which Princes were 
wont to carry on their Heads.] There is a | aw 
extant in the Codes of Theodoſius, forbidding to 
carry Breeches to Rome. When they were ſick, 
they wore Linen Stockings, cullender d, as it 
were, with Holes at bottom, and ty'd them with 
Garters (call d Crurules) as is cafily ſeen in na- 
ny Marble Statues. | | 
5. The Infantry or Foot, wore on their Legs 
a certain kind of Harneſs, call'd () Calizz, 
from whence they were call d Milites Calizati 
They had alſo another kind of Garment, calld 
Sagum, and Chlamys, which they ty'd under 
their Chin; but when they went to fight, thy 
threw 1t upon their Shoulders, and to be more 
fit for Action, they girt it to them, as you may 
ſee in Plutarch, and in ancient Monuments. 
Our Habit is agreeable to that of the Roman lu- 
fantry. | | 
6. The Nobility and Roman Knights wore 
( Shooes of Leather, call'd Perones, which 
reach d up to their Knees, and alſo another tort 
reſembling thoſe of our Capuchins, only with this 
Difference, theſe ty'd theirs with a Cord, 1. 

RN | | : ind 
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they with a Woollen Rope, or String, as may be 
ſcen in many Marble Statues. The Senators 
ſew'd the Picture of the Moon made of Purple 


to their Shooes, which Shooes they call'd aller, 


Plutarch tells us the Reaſon of this was to re- 
mind them of the Viciſſitude of fickle Fortune, 
which is ſometimes clear, and ſometimes cloudy, 
now in the full, and anon in the wane.. Some 
give this Reaſon, becauſe a Creſcent or Half- 


Moon reſembles a Roman C, which ſignifies an 
Hundred ; intimating thereby, that the Number 


of the Senators were at firlt a full Hundred, and 


no more. Dio tells us that Senators went bare- 


foot, without any Shooes, except only. when they 
met in publick; and if ſo, then much more 
may we conclude that others did ſo : Of which 
therefore we have the leſs reaſon to doubt, in 
regard it appears that our (7) Bleſſed Saviour 
went without Shooes the greateſt part of his 


' Life; and therefore when he enter'd the Houſe 


wore 
hich 

{oit 
| this 
and 


ihe 


of Simon.the Leper, Mary Magdalen waſh'd his 
Feet with her Tears, and wip'd them with the 
Hairs of her Head. Simon neglected this Cere- 
poop of waſhing us'd towards Strangers, who, 
eczuſe anſbod, did therefore more need this 
civil Ulage. 

The Grecians wore a Mantle, which was a 
kind of a Cloak, but without a Collar; and the 
Hebrews alſo wore one which was ſquare at 
Top, as you may read in /jaiah, and in other 
Places of Holy Scripture. Lactantius Firmianus 
averrs, that our Saviour's: Garment divided by. 
the Soldiers, was no other but a Mantle; but 
the ſeamleſs Coat (which is ſaid to be ſeen at 
-— - ona to him to whom it fall 


Lot. 
© (5) Here 


0 
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) Here ariſeth a great Oveftion, whether the 
Ancients wore any covering upon their Heads ot 
not, in regard we cannot find they d1d, either 


from their Coins or Statues : That they wore 


not a Cap like half an Egg ſhell, is clear from 
their Medals; for this Cap was only given to 
Freemen, as a Token of their 6 many Be- 
ſides, Suetonius tells us, that Julius Ceſar per- 
ceiving his Baldneſs to be liable to Flouts, was 
wont to pull his thin Locks from his Crowr 
and that when he could not this way hide his 
Infirmity, he was wont to wear a Crown of 
Laurel, which had been altogether needleſs, i 


covering of the Head had been then in uſe, 


On the other ſide, the ſame Hiſtorian informs 
us, that Aug uſtus not being able to endure the 
Winter Sun, was wont never to go abroad with- 
out a Hat. And Plutarch writes, that when 


Draco publiſh'd his ſevere Laws, which made 


Herb-ftealing Capital, the People was ſo enraged 
and incenſed againſt him, that they threw their 
Coats and their Haus at him, and ran away. We 
may add to this, that Hats were us'd againſt the 
Heat of the Sun. And the ſame Author at- 


firms, that S never roſe up, or uncover d his 


Head, but when Pompey approach'd him. And 
arro adds further, that it was order d accord- 
8 to an ancient Cuſtom, that every one ſhould 
be uncover d at the Approach of a Magiſtrate, 
and that more for Healib, than Reſpect or C- 


I do not undertake to decide this Coniro- 
verſy, bur leave the Point to be determin'd by 


others. But 'tis clear and evident, that the 


'  Capcall'd Biretum, was in Faſhion in the Year 
1170; it was black and conical like a day 
9 | O 
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For Nicetas tells us in the Life of Alexis Comne- 
nut, that when Andronicus Comments was made 
Emperor, his black and pyramidal Cap (which 
he hid) being taken away, there was foiſted up- 
on his Head in the room of it, a red, or a kind 
of a Purple Mitre. And afterward, being de- 
pos d from his Empire, he reaſſum'd his former 
Covering, which he call'd Barbaricum. And 
the ſame Author relates, that when Bald#in and 
Richard, the Generals of the Latin Army, were 
taken and brought to Jſaac Angelus, Emperor 
of Conſtantinople, they took off their Caps (Bireta) 
and made their Honours to the Emperor; yea, 
Emperors themſelves (as we have ſaid) were 
wont to cover their Heads. | 

The Romans were all (e) ſhaven, and wore 
their Hair two Fingers long, and curl'd up into 
Rings, till the Time of Adrian, who was the 
firſt that wore his Beard ſo long, that it might 
be tuck'd under his Chin. Others imitated 
him afterwards, as Dio reports. And therefore 
all the Emperors were ſhaven till Adrian, but 
the re(t wore Beards. 

In Times of mourning, they ſuffer d their 


Beards and their Hair to grow to a Length. Livy 


tells us, thit when Manlius Capitolinns was 
thrown into Priſon, a great part of the Commo- 
nalty chang'd their Cloaths, and wore long 
Beards, and longer Hair; and ſo did Scipio 
Africanus (as Gellias tells us) when impeach'd, 
neither did he put off his white Gown. 


Th COMMENTARY. 


(i) [The Claſp wherenith the Ancients, 8&c.] 
Very great and frequent was the uſe of this 
Claſp, which was a Thing extreamly neceſſary, 
HN 4 and 


1 
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and worn at length to a moſt exorbitant Luxu- 
ry. For formerly the Tribanes only in the . 
man Legions were allowed to wear golden Claſps, 
the common Soldiers having their Belts and 
other Accoutrements. only adorn'd with Silver. 
Afterward, through Corruption of Manner, 
by Exceſs and Luxury, Julius Ceſar, after 
2 Victory, affected 4uch Gallantry and 

pruceneſs in his Men, chat he would hav: 
them adorn'd with Silver and Gold, and to 
Mine and glitter in poliſh'd Armour; yea, be 
indulged. them the Liberty of all laſcivious 
Pomp, boaſting their Valour even amidit thc 
Softneſs. of Perfumes and Ointments, Aurelian 
and Leo the Emperors, firſt fayour'd the Soldics 
with the golden Claſp. 

Fibula ſometimes ſignify d a Pair of Breeche, 
worn by Youth to cover their Nakedneſs, ben 
exercis d in the Field in Feats of Activity; and 
they that wore them were called Cinctiti ly 
Ovid, and Succincti by Pap. Statins. Though in- 
deed it was not ſo much us'd to hide thei 
Shame, as to cool the Heats of rampant Venen, 
leſt Comedians and Muſicians, too much ad- 
dicted to thoſe kinds of Pleaſures, ſhould cot 
tract an Hoarſeneſs from their ſmutty Enjoy- 
ments; and leſt their Senſuality ſhould ſpoil 

their MAuſich, and too much of the Cyprian ſhould 
injure the Hren. Wherefore ſaith Martial in 
one of his Epigrams in the 14th Book; Whit 

Good doth this Fibula do? It makes them on! 
commit at greater Expence, for Wantonnels vill 
| purchaſe an Embrace at an higher Price fron 
Fidlers and Players. 
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(4) [They all wore it except the Senators, &c.] 

The Senators wore a ſort of Coat made com- 
monly of white Cloth, but parfled over, and 
embroider d with Studs of Purple, in manner of 
broad Nail Heads, from whence it was call'd 
Lati-Clavia, or Latus Claus; and the Perſons 
wearing this Coat, were (as we ſaid) Senators, 
and were call'd Lati-Clavii. There was another 
{ort belonging to Roman Knights, and it differ 
in making from the firſt only in this, that the 
Purple Studs or embroider d Works of this; 
were not ſo broad as the former, whence the 


Coat was call'd Angaſti-Clavia, or Anguſtus-Cla- 


du, and the Perſons wearing it were call'd An- 
guſti-Clavii. 


() [C Subucula, &c.] 


So the inward Garment: was call'd, and was 


commonly meaner than what was worn out- 
wardly, which generally was ſpruce and neat; 


wherefore Horace oppoſeth (by way of Antitheſir) 
the one to the other, ſtyling the latter [Pexam] 


trim and fine, the former [Tritam] thread - bare 


and tatter:d. 


. Ci forte Subucula Pexe 

Trita ſubeſt Tunic 

— — * Tf thou doſt wear 

* Under thy nappy Tunick a thread bare 
* And ragged Garment 


(mm) Stomachers, &c. 
Call'd Capitia, quia Pectus capiunt, i.e, cover 
and embrace the Breaſt. They were wont to 


ſwathe their Boſoms, which Swathings did not 
only ſerve to reſtrain and check within Bounds 
the ſoft Spellings of Virgin-Paps, as Martial 


Hs 


ſpeaks, 
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but chaſten'd and corrected the ſuperfluous Big- 

neſs and Laxnriancy of extravagant Shoulders. 

Thoſe Girdings and Bindings rectify'd the Irre- 

gularities and Deformities of their Bodies. 

09 [Call'd Lacerna, & c.] 

Some tranſlate it a Cloak, others will have it 
to be a little kind of Hood, worn as a Fence 

| 2 Rain and the Weather. It was made 

, that either Side might be worn outward, and 
at firſt it was only put on in War; ſo that La- 
cernati ſtood in oppoſition to Tog ati. After ward 
we may conjecture it was made longer, after the 
manner of a Cloak, for it was divers times worn 
upon their Coats inflead of Gowns. 

(o) [in rainy Weather a. leathern Cloak made 
| Pelts,, or Skins, &c.] 

Penula, quaſi pendula, we may engliſh it au 
hanging Cloak; Martial calls it Scoriea, for the 
Ancients ſtyl'd CPellis, a Skin os Hide) Scortum, 
and from thoſe kind of Pelis, Harlots were 
term'd Scorta, Pelles; either becauſe (as ſome 
think) they us'd them for their Beds, or (as 
others) at Pelliculæ ſubiguntur; fo that Scortum 
ſcorteum, is taken in Apuleius for an old Whare, 
wrinkled and ſhrivel'd like a Pelt or Hide. 

(D) [Call d Caligæ, Co.] 

Theſe kind of Things were ſtudded with 
Nails, and were the only Shooes peculiar to 
the common and inferiour Soldiers; and becauſe 
Caius Ceſar, Tiberius his Succeſſor, was bred up, 

and convers d daily with the Gregarian Soldiers, 
From theſe kind of Shooes, (which to ingratiate 
bhumikelf with the Vulgar he commonly us d) he 
bad his Name Caligula, Hence we read of Cal» 

| | gat 
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gata militia, and of Caligati milites, for private 


and common Soldiers. Diſcintti, ungirt, diſſo- 
Jute, ate look d upon as ſlothful, cowardly, un- 
fit for War; but Præcincti, well girt, and well 
appointed, are ſuppos'd to be ſtrong and coura- 
tous z Wherefore Fuvenal puts Caligatum for a 
Id and valiant Warriour. 


Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. 
i. e. Velut audax miles; like a Rout and reſolute 


Soldier. a | 
(9) [They wore Shoes.) 


There were two ſorts of Shoors. 1. Solea, 


which was the Sole of the Shooe, call 'd Crepidu- 
la, and in Cicero's Time, Gallica ; *rwas ty'd on- 


the bottom of the Foot with a leathern Strap, 


and fo was worn inftead of Shooes, 2. Calcei, 
of which there were divers Sorts, to diſtinguiſh 
the- Kan People, which (omitting the variety 


of Colours) we may reduce to five Heads, all 


made half up the Leg, like Turkiſh Shobes, and 
were either lac'd cloſe, as many of our Boots 
are now a days, or elle claſp'd with Taches or 
Haſps; and they are theſe following, viz, _ 
1. Mullei, from the Filh Mullus, being like it 
in Colour, They were alſo call'd Calces 
Lunati, from their Claſps, which were made 
in faſhion like au Halt-Moon, which Creſ- 
cent reſembliug a Roman C, ſignify'd an 
Hundred, iutimating thereby that the num- 
ber ot Senators (they being only permitted 


to wear that kind ot Shooe) were at firſt a 


full Hundred, and no more. Some are of 
Opinion that they wore this foon-Clapp, to 
remind them that the Honour they had 

alt= 
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attain'd to, was as mutable and variable 
as that changeable Body. 

2. Uncinati, ſuch as were worn by the com- 
mon Soldiers; they are ſuppoſed. to be the 
ſame with the Calige, from whence Caligula 
the Emperor had his Name. 

3. Peronas, which (as we may conjecture) 
were lac'd up the Leg, and were without 
Half. Moon Claſps, being calld Calcei puri 
Cquoniam ex puro Corio facti) i. e. made of 
pure Hide, which all other Romans wore 
with this Note of Diſtinction; that the 
Shooes of the Magiſtrates were beſet with 
precious Stones, but the private Men's were 

| nor. 

4. Cotharnus, which was a Shooe worn by 
Tragedians, reaching up half the Leg, like 
Buskins. 

5. Soccns, which was an high Shooe wore by 
Comedians, reaching up to the Ankle, which 
were ſuch as Ploughmen wore to ſecure 
their Feet. 

) [Our Saviour went without Shoot. 

ile commanded the Diſciples to do the like; 

which Adamantias interprets after this manner, 
iz, That their Feet, ready and ſwift to declare 
the Eternity of a bleſſed Life, ſhould be tree 
from all Token or Emblem of Mortality. 46/es 
was ſhod at. his Departure from Egypt, but at 

His Aſcenſion to the Mount, to. attend there 

on Divine Myſteries, he was ' commanded to 

looſen the Latchet of his Shooes, becauſe the 

Place he flood on was holy Ground, i. e to 

caſt away the Signs and Indications of Morta- 

lity, which (as Pierius tells us) is ſignify d by 
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s) [Whether the Ancients wore. any thing upon 
2 their Heads or not.] 3 


That they wore a certain Cap call'd Biretum, 


we have ſome reaſon to deny, tor they were 
either bare headed, or elſe cover d them with 


ſome kind of Garment; wherefore no Caps are 
to be ſeen either in their Satues or their An edals, 


neither doth Homer mention either Hat or Cap: 
So that the Faſhion of bare Head ſeems to be 
derived from Greece, where the covering. of the 
Head was not at all in uſe. But to return to 
the Romans; Suetonius reports that Fulius Ceſar 
was {o much concern'd at his bald Pate, .that he 
took nothing more kindly from the Senate, than 
the Privilege of wearing a Crown of Laarel, 
which there had been no need of, If Caps had 
been in ule. 

But here we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt Times 
and Men, both which had the Prerogative of 
cover'd Heads. 

1, By Times, we are to underſtand (accord- 


ing to Lipſius) ſacred Rites or Sacrifices, Sports 


or Games, Percgrinations and Warfare, Satur- 
nalia, and the like. 1. As for Rites and Sacri- 
fices, they were always perform d with cover'd 
Heads; whence the Flamen Dialis (the Chief 
Prieſt) ſeems to have his Name. Flamines, quaſi 
Filamines, becauſe his Head was cover'd, and 
encircled with a woollen Fillet. The. Pagan 
Prieſts had a Cap upon their Heads, which 
when they could not endure for Heat, they 
bound them, with a woollen Filament, and 
were call d Flamines, quaſs Pileamines, from their 
Caps, or quaſi Filamines, from that Fillet or 
Flammeum, which is a remarkable kind of cove- 
ring. 2. At Sports and Games allo their Heads 
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were cover'd ; eſpecially in thoſe that were in 
honour of Saturn, Caps were allow'd, as a 
Token and Sign of their Manumiſſion and Li- 
berty. 3. And ſo tliey were likewiſe in their 
Pilgrimager and Travels; and that with Hat, 
which were margin d with Brims, as a commo- 
dious Shelter, and an excellent Pent-hoyfe againft 
the Sun and Weather. Plautus deſcribing a 
Soldier in his March, faith, he had a Chlamys, a 
Aarhera, (a Sword) and Petaſum, an Hat. And 
To Avguftus is ſaid never to take the Air without 
an Har at Home; which Expreſhon at Home) 
is {ſomewhat emphatical, as if it was a new 
thing to go covered any where elic but on the 
Road. 4. and laſtly, In Wers alſo (as Pegetics 
tells us) the Soldiers wore leathern Caps, which 
they call'd Pannonici. 

2. As for Men. 1. Servants made free, ſhay'd 
their Heads, and put on Caps, as a Token 8. 
their Liberty. 2. The Sick were alſo excus'd 
from the Ceremony ot a bare Head, who there- 
fore” for their Health were allow'd to wear Caps, 
Thus Ovid inſtructing his Lover how to feign 
an Hineſs, among other Symptoms bids him 
wear a Cap. So that you ice that all Perſons 
whatever, except the afore mentioned, went bare 
and-uncover'd. | 

We do not much value the Authority of Pliny 
and Plutarch, of Saluſt and Seneca, and ſeveral 

others, who tell us that Men put off their Hat: 
to Perſons of Worth and Honour, in token of 
Reſpect they paid to them ; for that covering 
- mult either be underſtood of thote that are wont 
to be cover'd, as Soldiers with their Helmets, 
and Prieſts with their Veils, Servants with their 

Caps, and all Men with their Hats in Rain, or 
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an Umbrell: againſt the Heat of the Sun; or elſe 
the covering or uncovering of the Head, is not 
to be meant fo much of a Cap, as of a Piece of 
their Gown, which they laid upon their Heads 
againſt Heat or the Wind, and threw it off 
upon occaſion, as often as they met any Perſon 
of Honour. - 

(„) [The Romans were /haven, and wore long 

Hair, &c.] 

Concerning the Beard and Hair, you may 
read the Gleanings or Collections of Philip Came- 
rarius, out of the teveral Fields of various Hi- 
Rory. *Twas a Cuſtom among the Romans, both 
Princes and Citizens, to ſhave their Chins, 
which Faſhion continu'd till the Tune of Adrian, 
(who'was the firlt that wore a loug Beard) un. 
lels upon an occaſion either ot Griet or Guilt, 


EY 6 
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; C & P. IK: 

Of the Habit of Emperors. 

. OT HE Roman Emperors wore a certain kind 
1 of a Garment ca:l'd Paragauda, or Pal- 
1 mata, which was a Purple Gown embroider'd. 
x with Gold and Margarites, There were ufually 


both their own, and the Pictures of tlieir Au- 
ceſtry inſerted into it, as Anus tells us iu his 
9 Panegyrick to Gratian, where he mentions this 


. Palmata, or Palm-embroiderd Gown, into 
1 which was wrought the Picture of Conſtantius. 

t This was allo the Robe of thoſe that tris 
5 umph'd ; tor Plutarch writes, that Paulus Ami- 
i ling perform'd that Solemnity in ſuch a Veſts 
5 ment. In a Bock of the Dignity of the Roman 


Empire, on the Euſigus of thole Soldiers call'd 
g Ha 
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Happy V alentinians, 1s to be ſeen an Emperor in 
a Purple Garment, reaching down to the middle 
Leg, with Gloves on his Hands; and as far 33 
can be diſcern d, that Picture repreſented Valen. 
tinian the Emperor. | 

They wore gilt Swords in Ivory. Scabbaid, 
as it appears from ſeveral Verſes in Virgil. 


--=--= Humero ſimul exuit enſem 
Auratum, mira quem fecerat arte Lycaon 
Gnoſſins, atque habilem vagina aptarat Eburng, 


And in the beginning of the eleventh Book th: 
ſame Poet ſings thus. 


| | | Saab Enſem collo ſuſpendit Eburnum. 


On the middle of the Scabbard they fix'd Stars 
5 Jalper, as the ſame Author ſhews in his 4th 
0 


— Ilti ftellatus Iaſpide fulua 
Enfis erat —- 


(xx) Empreſles alſo wore the ſame Garment, 
for Maro deſcribing Livia her Garment, calls it 


-==>== Pallam ignis auroque rigentem. 


Women wore the Toga and Pallium, and over 
them a long Garment call'd Palla. | 
But to return to Emperors ; they of Conſtanti- 
nople wore Purple Shooes, as Nicetas tells us in 
the Lite of Alexius Comnenus, where he faith, 
that Androniczs Comnenus, when inſtall'd into 
the Imperial Dignity, was placed on a gilded 
Throne (uſual for Emperors) and had a Parpit 
Cap on, which, when he was depoſed, he laid 
afle together with his Purple Shooes. 
- The Grecian Emperors wore. a Purple Mon 
ud- 
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ſtudded with Jewels, ſuch as was the Helmet of 


Falentinian the Emperor, as Ammianus Marcellinns 


writes. . Zonaras tells us in the Life of Faſti- 


nian, that it was cuſtomary for thoſe that ap- 
proach'd the Emperor and the Empreſs, to pay 
their Homage by Proſtration on the Ground; 
and that this was done by Gelimero, King of the 
Goths, when he was brought by Belizarizs his 
General, who by a ConqueR o'er that People, 
recover'd a great part of Zaly. 

(py) Trabea was a Gawn made wholly of Pur- 


ple, which was warn by Conſuls. Pretexia was 


the Garment of Proconſuls and Prætors: But of 
this we ſpake before, and therefore ſhall wave 
an impertinent Repetition. But now, all theſe 
Veſiments, together with the Magiſtrates , alc 


quite out of Doors. 


The COMMENTARY. 
(„% [Paragauda or Palmata, &c.] 
Paragauda is fo call'd, either becauſe tis the 
Grace or Ornament, and (as it were) the Gan- 
dium, or Joy, or Feſtivity of a Garment; or be- 


cauſe quaſi agg Candam, near the Skirt, Extre- 


mity, or Borders of a Robe. The Veſtment 
ſtyld Palmata was a triumphal Garment, inter- 
woven with Palm and Threads of Gold. Pali 
was an Emblem of Victory, becauſe Conqueſt 
(like that) ſhrinks. and yields to no Preſſures 
whatever, but Routly bears up againſt all He- 
Rility. That theſe Paragaudæ were ſilken Vel- 
tures wrought with Gold, and to be worn by 
none but by Princes and their Families, is clear 
and manifeſt. Vopiſcus writes, that Aurelian the 
Emperor was the firſt that gave them to the 


Soldiers, whereas before they wore ſtrait Purple 
. ones; 
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ones; and theſe Paragaude, according to the 
Number of ihe golden Threads, were call'd A. 
nolores, Dilores, Trilores, &c. even to Pens. 


bores, | 
(* [Trabea, &c.] 

This was of three forts; the firſt woven all of 
Purple, which was coniecrated to the Gods; 
the ſecond was Purple woven upon white, and 
this was only for Kings and Conſuls; the third 
was Scarlet woven upon Purple, and this pecu- 
Jiar to the Azgzrs only, and therefore twas calld 
Trabea Auguralis, the ſecond was call'd Regia, 
and the third Conſecrata. 

(x) [Calld Palla. 

According to Varro it is ſo ſtyl'd, quia palan 
& foris extat, and reaches quite down to the very 
Ground. Virgil intimates that it was very long, 
when he fings thus in the 11th of his e/Eveids, 


— Pro crinali auro, pro | onge tegmine Palla ; 
Tigridis exuviæ per dorſum a vertice pendent, 


Hence Men of Muſick (which ſome call Fid- 
lers) are ſaid (trahere Pallam) by the afore. cited 
Author, who have in their Rear a long Train 
ſweeping the Ground after them. And thoueh 
this kind of Garment was ſometimes us d by 
theſe Men of Mirth, yet Nonins tells us that it 
was proper to Women, and was worn by the 
moſt vertuous and modeſt of the Sex. Some de- 
rive it . f MN, i. e. from the Motion of 
its lower Parts, or becauſe tis curl'd up in 

Plaits or Folds ſparkling with Jewels. - Uien 
alſo reckons it among Female Habiliments. 

(xx) [Empreſſes alſo wore the ſame Garment, St.) 

| For the Wife ſhines with her Husbands 

Luſtte, and the Har of the latter refleds " 

x0. - - cell 
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Eſteem and a Dignity upon the former. For ſince 
they are two in one Fleſh, and Sharers in Right 
both divine and humane, the Law thought it 
incongruous for one to increale, and the other 
to wane ; for the Man to be vertical in the 
Xt higheſt Point of Eminency, and the Woman to 
ö; decline, and not rival him in the fame Pitch ot 
d W Glory, eſpeciatly ſince nothing can be more 
d proper than for a marry'd Pair to partake alike 
1. of the Contingencies that may happen, be tlieir 
d State an adverſe or a proſperous Fortune. 
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5 CHAP. IV. 
ry Of the Manner of ſaluting Emperors. 
85 


THEY that ſaluted Emperors kiſs'd not 

their Kees, as the Cultom is now a 

days, no, nor their Hants neither; but they 
kneel'd and touch'd their Purple Garment, and 

4. theretore they were ſaid to adore it. Tis ultual 
ed WW with ſome, even at this Time, to kifs their 


in Garments whom they honour and eſteem. 

b The COMMENTARY. 
it (3) Salating with the Ancients was the ſame 
he with adoring, which is properly ad ora movere, 
ge- to move towards the Mouth. And this was ob- 
ol ſerred in the worſhipping of the Gods; for 


_ ſtanding at a diſtance, and fearing to 
touch the facred Deities with their profane 
Mouths, did reach forth their Hands, and then 

clapd them to their Lips, and ſo kiſs'd-'em. 
And to they that faluted a Prince were faid 
to adore his ſacred Purple, becauſe as ſoon as 
| ever 
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ever they had touch'd his Purple Robe, they 
put their Hands to their Mouths, and kits'd em. 
And hence (I ſuppole) 1s the Cuſtom of lalu- 
ting with a Kiſs. But though this Ceremony 
of Oſculation was eſteem'd ſuch an Honour, 48 
that none but Domeſticks and Guardians of 
Princes in faluting their Vice-Roys, were ſuf- 
fer d to uſe it; yet in the Reign of Tiberius, this 
Uſage was ſo frequent, that it was forbidden 
by a Law. ERS 

Beſides, from that ancient Rite of adoring, 
tis probable that the Cuſtom of a Faiſer main 
(of kiſling the Hand) ſo uſual in Tah, did 
ſpring and proceed. Nay, this Mode of kiſſing 
was not only confin'd to that Part or Member, 1 7 
but through the Pride and Inſolence of Diguity l 
and Grandeur, it deſcended to the Knees; yea 
ſtoop'd ſo low as the very Feet too. Dio tells 
us, that Pomponius Secundus, when he was Con- 
ſul, and fitting pretty near the Feet of Caligs!s, 
cringd down ſo low as to kiis them; and 1 
Seneca informs us, that C. Ceſar ſtretch d out 
his right Foot to be kus d by Pompey. t 


—— 


— 


F 
Of a Diadem. | 


A Diadem was a little Cap, like one [all 
of an Hand-Pall of the bigger Size, 
which being put upon the Head, was bound 
about with a white Swathe. th Kings aud 
Emperors wore them for Ornaments, our Crows 
on our Coins do not a little reſemble them; but 
now Diadems are quite laid aſide. 
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Emperors ty d their Belts with a Jewel (which 
Belt it ſelf was adorn'd with Gems) as we find 
chi Charinss did, who wore Pearls even in his 
'  Shoves. Maximin the younger wore a Brealt- 
pute of Gold and Silver, which was firſt us'd 
by the Prolomy's. And (as Capitol inus informs us) 
be made golden and ſilver Swords and Helmets, 
tudded and enrich'd with precious Stones, and 
ſo did Gallienus the fame. Herodian tells us in 
his 5th Book, that Macrinus was the firſt Empe- 
ror that wore any of thele Belts adorn'd with 
Gold or Pearl; and in his 8th he faith, that 
Fire, together with Rods of Laurel, were car- 
ry'd betore Emperors by tall Men of a large 
Proportion. 


The COMMENTARY. 


(z) [Diadem.] 

'Tis call'd by Suidas, Regale Geſtamentum, the 

Invention of which Plixy aſcribes to Bacchrg, 
The Word is deriv'd from Aa 1, circumligo, 
to bind about; for it was a white Cincture, 
—encircling the Heads both of Kings and Queens, 

(a) [Faſces.] | 

The Enſigns of Magiſtracy, were a Bundle or 
a Faggot of Birchen Rods, together with an Ax 
wrapt up in the midſt of them. The Rods in 
all MW Latin were call'd Faſces, and the Ax Securi;, 
The Reaſon -of carrying both theſe before Au- 
"1 WW thority, was to ſignify the Difference of Puniſh- 
ul W ments that belong d to Offenders, tlie one noto- 
rious, and the other petty Malefactors. And 
the Reaſon why they were wrapt up together, 
was not only their danny, a, and Facility of | 
1 being born, but the appeaſing the Anger of 


the 


the incens d Magiſtrate, that it might be 
ſomewhat aſſwag d in the Tune of their un- 
binding. 


a 


7 
HK. VL 
Of Horſes. 


5 5 HE Horſe: of the Ancients were more ſplen- 
didi harneſsd than ours are now a days; 
for though they had no Saddles nor Stirrups, yet 
they coverd them with Tapeſtry, Purple aud 
Gold, interwoven and wrought with dives 
Colours, according to that Diſtich in the in- 
ſpir d Virgil. | 


Inſtrato oftro alipides, piftiſque T apetis 

Aurea pettoribus 22 monilia pendent. 
* The Steeds capariſon'd with Purple ſtand; 
Witch golden Trappings, glorious to behold, 


% And champ betwixt their Teeth the foaming 
Gold. a 


Where he ſaith beſides Tapeſtry, that they 
had Monilia, as Roſes, little Bells, and ſeveral 
other Ornaments made of Gold. And that 
was the Equipage of Auguſtus, which lie there 


deſcribes, though he applies it to the Horles of 


King Latinus, which it is well if at that Time 
they were cloath'd with Leetber. 

They had alſo Trappings, which were little 
Buckles, or golden Roſes, which adorn'd both 
the Forchead and other Parts of their Horſes; 
and- they were ſo handiome and becoming, that 
they are put by a Figure for clegant Nerz 
. | - will 
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which are frequently term'd Phalerate. The 
Bits of their Bridles were for the molt part of 
Gold, as Virgil intimates in his 7th Book. 


=== Fuluum mandant ſub dentibus aurum. 
« ...- Do champ on Bits of Gold, 


He ſpeaks of (Y) Bridles, and of theſe Eque- 


firizn Ornaments in this following Verle in the 
sch Book. 


Frenaque bina mens que nunc habet aurea Pallas. 
“Two golden Brid les which my Pallas hath. 


I cannot omit the Mules of Poppæa, Nero's 
moſt beloved Wife, which were girt with Sur- 
cing les of pure Gold, nor her delicate Steeds (c), 


which were ſhod, faith Xipailin, with the fame 
Metal. 


The COM MENT AXT. 


7 (b) [Bridles, &c.] 

Becauſe our Author makes mention of Bridles, 
the curious Reader may ſee them deſcrib'd, and 
all their Parts in Rhodoginus his Antiquities. As 
for the Ornaments of their Bridles, their Luxury 
therein mult be very notorious :. For A. Gellius 

mentions a Brigade of Horle very ſplendid in 
of WW its Equipage, as Bridles, Trappings, and other 
Accoutrements. And in buying of Horſes, 
faith Apaleius, we do not regard their Furni- 
ture and Harneis, the Gold and Silver, the 
Jewels and Pearls of their zealthy Crelis. 
The Steed of Honorius is deicrib'd by Claudian 
in the following Furniture. 


Tur- 


Turbantur Phalere, ſpumoſis mor ſibus a ur um 
Fumat ; anhelantes eæſudunt ſanguine Gemma. 


Place. 


Cine ſaperbus, 
Erefto virides ſpumis per funde ſmaragdos. 
Luxurient tumidæ gemmata monilia collo, 
Nobilis auratos jam purpura veſtiat ar mos. 


Their Exceſs and Extravagancy was fo great 
in this kind, that it was enacted by Law, tkit 


no private Perſon ſhould uſurp the Gallantry pe- 
culiar only to Princes and Emperors. 


(c) [Shod nith Gold.] 


Fuetonius tells us in the Life of Nero, that the 
Shooes of his Mules were all of Silver. 


7 
CH A P. VII. 
Of the Teſtudo. 


T HE Teſtudo or Animal we are ſpeaking of 
now, is not that kind of Tortoiſe which 15 
commonly known, but a certain fort ot 740, 
white and {mall, and casd with a Shell of the 
ſame Colour; and ſhining (as it were) like a 
{ſparkling Margarite. 'Twas commonly tound 
mn Lydia, or Arabia. L 18 | 
(4) J hey were wont to cut them into certain 


Slivers, and to cover their Tables or Beds with 
EAT. 1 | them, 
* ! a4 
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And again, thus he draws him in another 


Sect, V. Of the Teſtudo. 189 


them, as with Olive-Wood and Ivory. This 
Creature is not to be feen now a days, only 
the Eaſt-· India Merchants would make us believe 
that they ſometimes meet with it. 

The COMMENTARY. 

(4d) [They were wont to cut them. | 

Carvilins Pollio was the firſt that /lic'd them, 

and cover'd Beds and Cabinets with them, as 
Pliny tells us in the 11th Chapter of his 33d 
Book. Seneca deſcribes the way of adorning 
with them, in the 7th and th Book de Bene- 
fris. [1 ſew (faith he) Shells variouſly wrought 
ith nice Curioſity, and purchasd at great Rates, 
whoſe pleaſing Diverſity was colour d into 4 Re- 
ſemblance of true and real ones, &c.] They were 


found of that Bigneſs near the Iſle Mauri- : | "0 
cia, that ten Men might have feaſted in one aß 


he chem. I promiſe you a pretty fort of Dining- - 
Room, and if the Diſhes were as rare as 'the 
Place they eat them in, I'll afſure you was a 
ſtrange and a wonderful Entertainment. There 
are ſeveral forts of Shells that have treated 
Gueſts, but we never knew of any that could 
bold them before. Believe me, to be at once the 
Banquet and the Houſe too, is an high Com- 
; of Winendation of the Thing we are ſpeaking of. 

Beroaldus tells us, that thoſe Teſfudos the Chelono- 
phagi fed on, were ſo vaſt and great, that they 
coyer d their Houſes with ſome, and , in 
eters as we do in Boats. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Silver Furniture, 
(e) T HE Ancients had ver Houſhold-(iuf 


- as well as we, but far more rich and 
differing from ours in this reſpeR, that they 
engrav'd their Arms, and the famous Exploits 
of their Anceſtry upon them, as Virgil informs 
us in the firſt of his eAZxeids, where he faith, 
that the Veſſels ot Dido were all of Silver, by 
which he meant the Furniture of Auguſt. 


Ingens Argentum menſis, celataque in auro 
Fortia jatta Patrum, ſeries lo giſſima rerum 
Per tot ducta viros, primaque ab origine gentis. 


The Romans had but little Plate before they 
arrived to ſuch Grandeur and Majeſty. V. 
A1:iimus iclls us in his 3d Book, that Cornelis e 
Ruffi as, who was twice Conſul, and once Ditta- 
tor, and vore thoſe Offices with much Magnih- 
cence, was theretore excluded the Senatorian 
Order, tor having ten Pound weight off ſilver 
Plate (Pliny faith true) as affording an ill Ex 
ample of Luxury, | 

Scipio Allobricus (call'd ſo from the conquer 
Allobroges, now the Savoyards) the Brother ot 
Ajricanus, was the firſt that had Plate of a 
thouſand Pound weight. At length Nome grew 
1o luxurious, that there were (J) made 500 
Chargers or Diſhes, every one of which was of 
an hundred Pound weight, which Sum amounts 
to five hundred thoutand Crowns. From hence 
it is eaſy to gueſs how many Chargers, Baſons, 


Trenchers, and other Utenſils there were nf 
eſſe 
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leſſer value than of an hundred Pound. Cer- 
tainly there muſt needs be abundance, and thoſe 
amounting to many hundred thouſand Crowns. 
We can find now a days but a few Diſhes of 


an hundred Pound weight. 


They made their Chargers ſo large and capa- 
cious, that leſs Diſhes might be contain'd in 
them. But theſe are nothing compar'd to o- 
others; for Druſil anus Rotund us, the Servant of 
Claudius, had in his Time a Quinguegenary Char- 
ger, which was valu'd at 5000 Crowns ; for 
the making ot which he built a Shop on pur- 
poſe, and the Fellows of them (which were 
eight hundred) were 58 Pound weight a piece; 
I cannot forbear telling you, that when Carthage 
was taken, there was not in that City aboye 
4470 Pound weight of Silver. 

They usd formerly filver Cups, into which 
were inſerted little [mages and Fewels, as it 
evidently appears from the fifth Book of Virgil. 


Cymbiaque 15 oy perfecta atque aſpera ſig nis. 


* A ſilver Cup made like a Boat, 
«© Rough with Pictures, wherein doth float 


* 


* Good, racy Wine — a 


Thoſe Cups were made in the Form of a 
(g) Boat, which the Latins call b. The 
Images about it he calls Sig na. 


Cratera impre ſſum ſig nis. 
A ſilver Bowl — Images adorn'd ---- 


They were ſtudded with Gems, as may be 


8 from the firſt Book of the ſame Au- 
"St 
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* Hic Regine gravem gemmis ' auroque popoſcit, 

Impleditque mero, pateram ----- 

A Golden Bowl that ſhone with Gems 

| divine, 

The Queen commanded to be fill'd with 

Wine. 

Vea, they had Cups all of Jewels. But theſe 
kind of Utenſils are not to be found now a 
days, but in a few Houſes ; and tis well they 
. are not, for tis an Argument of Temperance 
And of great Modeſty. 


The COMMENTARY. 


(e) Furniture of Silver, &c.] 
Ile may well ſay [Sitver] for there was but 
little mention of Gold among the Ancients, con- 
4 {idering their Riches ſo much celebrated by 
Authors, and leſs among us, conſidering the 
- Opulency of the World at this Day ; for every 
one in reckoning up his Wealth and Subſtance, 
-computed his Worth and Value in Silver. In 
our raſher Addrefles to the Goddeſs Fortune, the 
firſt Word is uſually Gold Gold! But in all 
our Accounts, both publick and private, we 
tranſact all things by Sums of Silver. 
(7) There were 500 Chargers, &c.] 
Budæus de Aſſe mentions ſome ſilver Diſhes of 
a valt Price, and concludes that Age to be 2 
great Admirer of Sculpture, wherein the engra- 
ven Utenſils of Lucius Craſſus were valu'd at 
150 Crowne, inſomuch that he confeſs d, that 
| for Modeſty ſake he durſt not uſe them. ; 
We do not fay that no golden Veſſels were in 
aſe among the Roman, but only averr that they 
| were 
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were very rare. But among the Medes and 

Per fians, nothing was more frequent than that 
Metal; for we read that Cyras had an Houſe of 

Gold, and that other Kings of Perſia had a Vine 
in their Chamber of the ſame Metal, and that 
groaning under Cluſters of precious Jewels. 

g [Cups made in faſhion of a Boat, Sc. 

Such was that which Sol gave to Hercules, the 
adulterous Iſſue of Fupiter and Alcmena; it was 
ſo large and capacious, that you might fſwim-1n 
it as well as drink, and twould ſerve for a Ship 
as well as fox, a Goblet. | ; 

Not unlike this were the Trulle , which 
Alciat {faith were Veſſels to drink Wine in, deep 
and oblong like a little Boat, and Juvenal tells 
t us they were made of Gold. 
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Laudare paratus, . f 
Si Trulla inverſo crepitum dedit aurea undo. 
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— 
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* 
1 Tis ſaid that Prolomy fill'd a thouſand Gueſts 
. with as many golden Cups, changing his Goblers 


x | as oft as his Meſſes. And *tis reported that An- 


bonius the Triumvir, us d golden Utenſils in his 
obſcene Concerus. 


re 
[Cups all of Fenels, &c.] 
Hence Cai SE / in the 9th Chap. of his 
f 7th Book de Beneficiis; 1 ſaw Utenſils of Cry- 
tal, whoſe Brittleneſs doth enhance their Price 
4 and Value. Hence the Phraſe Gemma bibere, i. e. 
F To driuk in Cups*made of Jewels, in Virg. Geor. 


Ut Gemma bibat & Sarrano dormiat ofro. 
Jo drink in Jewels, and in Purple ſleep. 


I 3 Hence 
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Hence that of Lucan. 


| | vo. coo Gemmiſque rapaces 
| Exrepere LG 


Cp) --—- © Their Wine they did receive 
* In huge capacious Gems -----= 


And that of Naſo. 


In Gemma poſuere merum - i.e, 
* They put their Wine in Gems ------ 


—_—— — 


i Sa I 
Of Sellers of Oil, Wine, and other Liquors 
by Meaſure. : 


HE Romans fold Oil and Wine, Vinegar 

and Honey, and other Liquids by Meaſure, 
in a certain Horn, capable of holding one, two, 
or three Pounds. This Horn was mark'd on 
the Out-ſide with. a Circle drawn about it, 
which Line did denote and ſigni y a Pound. 

x In the Middle they mark'd Ounces ot ea— 
ſure, but not of Weight. They meaſar'd Liquids, 
and did not weigh them by Pounds or Ounce, 
as Galen tells us in his firſt Book of Compoſition 
of Medicines; who faith it was a thing very 
uſual in the City of Rome. Hence that of Horace. 


Corn ipſe Bilibri * 
Caalibus inſtillat veteris non parc aceti, 
* From Horn of two Pound weight, be Drop 
by Drop 
Diſtilfd upon the Colewort Sallet's Top, 


Wuüh 


J 
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oy Was his own Hand, but he would never 
| pare | i 
« To dowſe it oer with his dead Vinegar. 


The COMMENT ARY., 


[ Horn of two Pound weight, &c.] 

He underſtands a little Casket made of Horn, 
containing that quantity, or (according to o- 
thers) a Pint and half. Por tis oblervable what 
Galen faith in the afore- mentioned Book, that 
Phyſicians formerly us'd Inſtruments made of 
Horns, and made them ſerve alſo for Cupping- 


Glaſſes, 
CHAP. X. | 
Of the Manner of Eating us'd among the 
: Ancients. 


, Oh i IS a great Diſpute whether the Ancients 
did eat twice a Day or not; 1n regard 


never of Dinners ; however, we mult conclude 
2 in the affirmative, that they had both theſe 


5 Meals. 1. Becauſe Cicero in the 5th of his 
*, Taſculan Queſtions, tells us, that Plato wonder'd 
0 when he came firſt into /aly, that the Inhabi- 
? tants of that Country eat twice a Day. 2. Be- 


cauſe famous is that Saying of Alexander the 
Great [That a moderate Dinner is a good Prepara- 
| tory 10 an enſuing Supper.] 3. Becauſe 'twas a 
1 reat Controverly among Phyſicians, whether is 
elt, a little Dinner or a Supper? So that tis 
clear from hence, that they had their Repaſts 
ch 1 4 twice 


we find frequent mention made of Suppers, but 
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twice a Day; yet after another manner of way 
than we have now. 

For ny dreſs d nothing in the Morning, nci- 
ther did they of the ſame Family eat in common 
at a ſet Meal, but every one did eat at any time 
as he pleas d, whatever he found in the Panty 
or Cupboard; into which they put (laying up 
in ſtore for the whole Year) not only Cheeſe, 
Ohves, Salts or Salt- meats, but ſeveral kinds of 
Pickles, and (as Columella tells us) many ſorts 
of Herbs. In the Evening they provided 2 
Supper, for the Word [Cena] i. e. wii in 
Greek, which is communis in Latin, denotes an 
eating or commoning together. 

Pliny the younger, faith, that his Uncle was 
wont to eat ſparingly, and that a ſlender kind of 
Diet (after the way of the Ancients) at Noon, 
but to ſup more plentifully at Night. Their 
Supper-time was the ninth Hour, i. e. at three 
of the Clock in the Afternoon, at the time of 
the Æquinox, according to that of Martial. 


Imperat extruttos frangere Nona toros. 


They ſupp'd in the Winter at the fr Hour 
of the Night, as may be gather'd from a Letter 
of Pliny the younger to his Friend acer. In 
the Morning every one eat as he had an Appe- 
tite, or as his Stomach ſerved him. We never 
read of any Invitations to Dinner, but only to 
Supper. 
dCi) Tis pretty to apprehend their Poſture of 
lying at the Table, which 1 think could not be 
underſtood, were it not from ſome Marble Tri- 
clinia,which are yet preſerv'd. They were wont to 
eat at a round Table, one half whereof was taken 
up with three Beds, ſupported with three Feet, 


beau- 


a" 
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beautify'd with Gold, Silver, Ivory, and other 
rich Ornaments; and theſe were cover d with 
Tapeſtry or Purple Carpets. They ſat upon 
theſe Couches with their Feet extended, accor- 
ding to the length of the Beds, but ſo as their 
Bodies or Breaſts were rais'd up towards the 
| Table which was pretty large. Every Bed did 
conveniently hold two, one Hing, as Men did, 
and the other fitting, as Women, as may be ga- 
ther'd from the firlt Chapter of the fifth Bogk 
of Val. Maximus. And becauſe every Table had 
three Beds, therefore the Eating Room was 
l call d Triclinium, from , which is Greek 
for a Bed. Martial tells us that there could 


5 but nine fit at one Table, which (L) repreſen · 
t ted the Letter C, call'd in Greek Sigma. 
p Every one did eat with. his Trencher in his 


t Lap, the Table being deſign'd for no other 
e uſe, but to ſet Meat and Drink upon; thoſe 
t Tables were very dear: Pliny tells us that Cicero 

had one which coſt him 1200 Crowns. Tertul- 

lian (de Pallio) ſpeaks of one that coſt 5000 

Crowns, and of that Value was the Table of 
Ir A/inius Pollio ; theſe Tables were round, and 
were made of ( Gtron- Trees. Some have gi- 
ven as much for them as would. have purchas d- 
an Eſtate, 

We, in Imitation of our Saviour, after the“ 
manner of the Hebrews, do fit at our Meals: + 
The moſt honourable Place at Table was next 
the-Wall; for the Seat of King Saul is ſaid to 
ſtand there, in the 20th Chapter of the firſt 
Book of Sammel. The Diſhes on the Table had- 
Supporters under them. Favolenas tells us, that 
if any Corinthian Diſhes were given by Eega- 
Cy,..the Stands were in 12 likewiſe ſuppos d 
2 , 5 10 


— 
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to be given with them. And tis the Anſwer 
of Ulpian, that it any Diſhes were at any Time 
bequeath'd, we muſt not only underſtand thoſe 
that held our Meat, but thoſe alſo upon which 
they /tood. | 
They were wont to ſup with their Gates open 
in the Hall, which was a large Room that recci- 
ved you at the firſt Entrance, before you came 
to the Porticos or Galleries, to wit; that the 
Cenſors (n) paſſing by, might obſerve, whether 
they exceeded in their Diet the Allowance of 
the Law. | - 
Among other Things it was enacted, that no 
Fowl ſhould be brought to the Table but a 
ſingle Hen, and that not cramm'd neither (as 
Pliny reports) and alſo that no Man ſhould 
expend at one Supper above an hundred (0) 
Aer, i. e. about fix Shillings and three Pence 
our Money. Afterward the Licinian Law 
 allow'd three Bun dees and of dry'd Fleſh and 
Salt-Meats a certain Quantity; and the Realon 
was, that the publick Neceſſities and Wants 
might be ſupply d. However, there were but 
very few that oblſerv'd theſe Edicts ; for Clodius 
e/Eſopus, a Tragedian, after vaſt Gains, made a 
{ſumptuous Feaſt, wherein abundance of Birds 
imitating (like Parrots) human Voices, and 
bought at very great Rates, were eaten and de- 
vour d. He {pent in theſe kind of Fowl (accor- 
ding to Tertullian) a thouſand Crowns. Pliny 
thinks more, viz. fourteen thouſand. The Son 
of this Man, Heir to his Father's Luxury, made 
once a' great Supper; he gave to every Gueſt 
over and above, a Margarite difloly'd in Vine- 
gar to be drank, 1 
2 


— 
— 
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Hortenſius the Orator was the firſt that kill'd 
a Peacock to be eaten, but Marcus Auſidius Lucro 
was the firſt that order'd it to be ſtuff d and 
cramm'd; whole Revenue ariſing from thence, 
amounted to ſixty thouſandSefterces, almoſt 500“. 
But I am afraid the Luxury of our Age exceeds 
the Extravagance of former Times. 


The moſt honourable Gueſt ſat in the middle 
of the Table, as Virgil intimates, when he ſings, 


— Aulais tum ſe Regina ſuperbis, 

Aurea compoſuit ſponda, mediamque locavit. 
----- * The Queen already late 

* Amidſt the Trojan Lords in ſhiniug State, 

High on a golden Bed ---- 


We may gather as much from Saluſt, whom 
Servius quotes; for he ſaith the Conlul tat in 
the middle of the Table, and the relt fat in or- 
der on both Sides. % 

There was Water brought to waſh their 


Hands, and Bread in a Basket, according to that 
of the Poet, 


Dant famuli lymphas manibus, cereremq; caniſtris 

Expediunt, tonſiſque ferunt mantilia wills, 

ba 1 Canitters with Bread are heap'd on 
igh, 

* Th Attendants Water for their Hands 

1 

4 ABA waſ{h'd, with Velvet Towels 
ry. 


and after that their Meat. It is to be obſerv'd 
that their Napkins were rough, and had a great 


Nap upon them like Velyet, the better to wi 
and dry their Hands. ; ak 
+ In 


_— — 


— — — 
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In the firſt place were ſet two new lay d 
Eggs to be ſupp'd up, from whence came the 
Proverb ab Ovo ad Mala, from the Beginning to 
the End, becauſe Apples were brought laſt. Eve- 
ry one had with his Eggs a Lettuce, which for- 
_ was eaten at the end of Supper, but aftcr- 
ward they eat it at the beginning of it. Hence 
that Query of Martial, Py 


Claudere gue quondam Lactuca ſolebat Avorum, 
Die mihi cur noſtras inchoat illa Dapes? 
Le. * Tell me why Lettuce we i' th ft place eat, 

Which formerly was at Fag end of Ireat? 


Every one with his Lettuce had three Snails, 
as Pliny informs us in an Epiſtle to Septimins, in 
. = thele Words, wiz. [There was provided for every 
one, a. ſingle Lettuce, three Snails, and tno Egg,, 
end a kind of Liquor made of Grain, Wine, and. 
Snom, call d Atica) a ſort of Beverage (like Ale) 
made of Corn, which they drank- with Wire, 
made (p) of Honey, and cool d with Snow, 
into which they put their (2) Veſſels of Wine 
and Mul ſum. 
Cr) Atheneus writes that there were Taverns 
at Rome, wherein they Kept Snow all the Year. 
They laid it under Ground in Straw, or Chaft, 
and ſo it was ſold to any body for the cooling 
of their Wine.” This Practice was alſo. in we 
among the Gretians, though Macrobius ſaith it 
is very noxious to the Stomach. They {et their 
Wine upon the Table, as do the Venetians at 
this Day. 2 
Theſe things which we have hitherto men- 
tioned, were Preparatories (as it were) and done 
before Supper. Afterwards were brought ſeve- 
rab forts. of Fleſh-meat, according to every one $ 
| | | "Nr 
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ability. Plim mentions Oiſters, a Sow's Paps 
(a great Dainty.) Macrobius, in the thirteentn 
Chapter of the third Book of his Saturnalia, de- 
ſcribing a remarkable Supper, faith, that at Ten- 
tulus his Inſtalment to be Prieſt ol Mars, there 
were three Rooms ſpread with Ivory Beds. Be-: 
fore Supper they brought in Urchins, raw Oi- 
ſters, as many as. they could eat, and a kind of. 
Shell-fiſh, call'd Palours (Paloridas) together 
with a Thruſh and a well .cramm'd: Hen; ano: 
ther Diſh of Oiſters, with Acorns, Dates, Cheſ- 
nuts black and white, a kind of Fith called 
Glycomeridas (molt delicate Meat, but now al- 
together unknown) together with little Figs, 
and Shell Fith call'd Parples, 

In the Supper it ſelf were Sumina (i. e. Sows 
Teat) ſowc'd Hog's-cheek, Brawn, a Bisk of all . 
{orts of Fiſh, Ducks, ſtewd Teal, roaſted or 
broil'd Fowl, Hares, and that fine ſort of Bread- 
made at Picenuza, The fame Author adds, that 
Cincius complain'd they had brought a Trojan 
Hog to the Table, intimating thereby, that the- 
Romans brought a Swine to the Board, big withs 
as many Animals, as the Trojan Horſe was with 
Men, and fo would be as fatal to them, as they 
were to it. According to that of Seneca, 
Dr or the Gullet killed more than the 

word, | 

The Ancients did furniſh two Tables, or had 
two Courles, as we have, one of Fleſh, and the 
other of Fruit ; when they had done with the 
former, they removed the firſt Board, and 
{pread the ſecond; for ſo ſome underſtand, that 
Place of Virgil. 


Poft quans-- 


— 
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Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſeque remote, w. 
« Now when the Rage of Hunger was ap- ki 
peas d. ſo 


On the ſecond, or at the latter Courſe, they er 
ſet on Apples, Grapes, Figs and Nuts, according 
to that of Horace, Sat. 2. | 


— Tum penſilis uva ſecundas, 
Et Nux ornabat menſas cum duplici Ficu. 
. e. Dry d Grapes and Nuts his ſecond Courſe 
were made, 
And double Figs were on the Table laid. 


The Grape they us'd at ſecond Meſs was the 
Purple, call'd by the Lombards, Koſſale, a Fruit t 
of a moſt delicious Taſte; and alſo the Duracina, | 

| 


Has Te 


which was of a more ſolid Subſtance, but had 
little Moiſture. They were wont to hang 
them upon Sticks, where being perch'd for a 
while, they brought 'em to the Table. They 
brought alſo at tecond Courſe a huge kind of 
Grape (like a Cow's Teat) call'd Bumaſta, wit- 
neſs Virgil in his Gegr gicks. 
Non ego te Diis & Menſis accepta ſecundis 
Tranſierim Rhodia, & tumidis Bumaſta racemis. 
* The Rhodian Grape 
* In ſecond Services is pour d to Jove, 
« And belt accepted by the Gods above. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old Honours loſe, 
In length and largeneſs ike the Dugs of Cows, 


*T was call'd Bamaſta, from Bis, a Cow, and 
Mars, a Teat, becauic it was plump and tur- 
gid, like the Udder of that Animal. 

They eat allo the Rhodian Grape, which is 
not kuown now a days, unleſs that be it wich 

3 6” > oo 
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we call Zibeba : With Grapes they had all other 
kind of Fruits, and over and above, a pretty 
ſort of Viand call'd Seriblita, which we may 
engliſh a Tart. Hence Martial. 


Menſis Scriblita fecunds, 


Athenexs tells us, that at great Feaſts they had 
Hares and Thruſhes, Weaſels and Olives, They 
had Olives both in the Yan and Rear of their 
Suppers, according to the Epigram. 


Inchoat at que eadem finit Oliva dapes. 


Tertullian de Anima faith, they concluded 
their Meals with Koaſf- meat; but I do not 
find this any where elſe. All theſe kinds 
of Viands which we have mentioned , were 
not brought contuledty to the Table, but eve- 
ry Diſh had one Lettuce, two Eggs, and four 
Olives, 

The moſt honourable Perſons were moſt often 
drank to. Homer oblerves, that Achilles cating 
at Agamemnon's Table, had as much more Meat 
on his Trencher as any of the reſt: The ſame 
was allowed to the Firſt born among the Hebrews. 
And 'tis here to be obſerv'd, that they us'd 
Spoons 1n eating of Eggs and Snails. Hence 
Martial, ſpeaking of that kind ot Utenſil, faith, - 


Sum Cochleis habilis, ſed nec minus utilis Oviz, 
Numquid ſets, potius cur Cochleare vocer? 
i. e. 2 fit for Snails, and fit for Eggs and 
Clary | 
„What; would you know why Tm call'd 


leare £ 


There 
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There was another Vanity that attended their 
Meals, and that was, that- their Junkets or 
Sweetmeats, were pompouſly brought in with 
the Solemnity of a Flute; tor Macrobins tells us, 
that it was obſerv'd, that when the Emperor 
Severus was at Supper, among other Delicacies, 
his ( Acipenſer (by ſome a Sturgeon) was 
brought to the Table by crowned Servitors, and 
thoſe attended on by a Noiſe of Mu ſicł. 

And now I have-mentioned Emperors, I can- 
not but tell you how they were wont to pare 
their Apples with their own Hands. Mice: as 
relates in his 6th Book, that when 'twas told 
to Manuel Comnenus the Emperor, as he was 
about to eat, and was paring with his Knife a 
Peach, that the Per/ians had attack d and ſet up- 
on his Pur veyors, he immediately threw. away 
his Peach, and preſently taking Arms, he moun- 
ted and went away. 

Neither can J omit that noble kind of Liquor, 
ſo famous among the Ancients, of whoſe very 
Name theſe latter. Ages are utterly ignorant. It 
was a Liquor that came firſt from the Intrails 
of the Fiſh Garus (a kind of Lobſter) afterward 
ef a Mackarel nucerated and. beaten together 
with Salt, from whence flow'd out this Juice or 
Moiſture, wherein they were preſervd 1weet a 
whole Year, and then brought to-the Table as 
a delicate Diſh, and a moſt precious Pickle. Pliny 
reports, that no Liquids almoſt, unleſs Ointment, 


began to grow into greater Eſteem, inſomuch, 
that in his Time, two. Gallons were barter'd for 


a thouſand Selterces, which is between ſeven 

and eight Pounds. 
There was alſo another kind of Liquor (not 
much unlike this) which they call Muria, which 
came 


„ 
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came from the Fiſh call'd Tunny, pounded and 
macerated together with Salt; twas valu'd at a 
very high Rate, and. was very uſeful (and fo 
was the other) for the ſopping of Bread, and 
making it go down the better. 

Ulpian ſaith that there are ſome Liquors which 
are not to be eaten or drank, but in or with which 
we uſually eat our Meat, as Oil and Garum 
(a Sawce or Condiment made of ſalted Fiſh) 
Maria and Honey. There are other Liquids which 
now ſupply the room of theſe, as Caviare and 
Botargo. 

At their more ſolemn Entertainments, they 
were wont to introduce an (t) Harper, or a 
Comedian, towards the Concluſion of their Feaſts, 
for the Diverſion of the Gueſts, as may be ga- 


ther'd from a Letter. of Pliny jun. to Septitius 


Clarns. 


The COM MMENTARY. 


Dispute whether they eat twice 4 Day, or 


not, &c. ] 2 5 
There are many Authorities to prove that the 


Ancients had no Dinners. Servius tells us on 


the 4th of the Aueide, that Dinners were not 


in uſe among them. Caſſiodorus ſubſcribes to his 


Opinion, and ſo doth Pomponiat Sabinus in the 


Life of Galen. But Bodinus upon Oppian (de Le- 


natione) and Celins Rhodoginas in his Antiquities, 
cap. 51 and Philander on the fifth Chapter of 
the ſixth Book of Vitruvius, do much oppoſe 
it. We read in Horace of Solidus Dies, 1. e. Inte- 


er 4 Gibo, whole, entire, and not interrupted 
y Meals, whereupon it ſeems that they faſted 
tl Night., 


Ci) [Pretty . 


. 
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(i) [Pretty hard to apprehend their Poſture it 


Table, &c.] 
Each Bed contain'd three Perſons, ſometime; 
four, ſeldom or never more, except at folemn 
Feaſts. If one only lay upon the Bed, then he 
reſted the per Part of his Body upon his left 
Elbow, the lover lying at length upon the Bed. 
But if mam lay upon the Bed, then the upper- 
molt lay at the. Bed's head, putting his Feet 
behind the ſecond's Back, and the ſecond reſted 
his Head on the ether's Boſom (there being a 
Cuſhion between) and laid his Feet behind the 
thitd's Back, and fo lay the third and fourth, Cc. 
after the ſame manner. You may ſee an exact 


Deſcription of their Accubation in the ſixth Chap. 


of the firſt Book of Lipſias his Saturn. Serm. 
Ck) [Taten up with three Beds, &c.] 

We mean not thoſe cubiculous Pallets, whereon 
we repoſe and ſleep in the Night, but thoſe 
diſcumbitory Couches, upon which they loll'd 
when at their Repaſt; for there were three, and 
ſometimes two of theſe about the Table, on 
which the Gueſts did fit. | 

(1) [ Repreſented the Letter C. &c. ] 

Sometimes this Table was made in the Fathion 
of an Half moon, the one Part thereof being 
cut with an Arch or Semicircle, and then it was 
called Sigma, in regard it much reſembled that 
Letter, which, as it appears by certain Marble 
Monuments, was formerly made like a Roman 
C. Hence that of Martial. 


Accipe Iunata ſcriptum teſtudine Sigma. 


The Conjecture of ſome why they cut their 
Tables in that Form, is this: It is agreed on by 


moſt Authors, that in the ſemicircular * 
: 


—, coca «= ak teas/ 
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ine one Quarter was reſerved' void from Gueſts, 
that the Waiters might have convenient room to 
attend. Thereupon it ſeems not improbable that 
this ſtrait Line was made for the Servitors. 

(nm) 450 were made of Citron- Trees, 8c |] 

Pliny ſaith nothing could be more precious 
than theſe Citron-Trees. Martial prefers that 
Wood: before Gold. 


Accipe felices, Atlantica munera ſylvas, 
ea qui dederit Dona, minora dabit. 


Cicero is ſaid to have to have one that coſt 
him twelve thouſand and fifty Philippei, 1. e. a 
golden Coin of Philip of Macedon; and Aſinius 
Pollio, one that ſtood him in twenty thouſand; 
and Seneca tells us of one that was purchas d at 
thirty thouſand Crowns, 

( [That the Cenſors might obſerve, &c. 1 

It was the Duty of thole Officers to reſtrain 
Luxury, wherefore Cains Fabritius Lucinus, and 
Quintus eAEmilins Papus, convented Pub. Cornelins 
Ruffianus betore the Senate, becauſe he had ten 
Pounds of Gold and Silver in order to a Sup- 
per. 

There are many Examples to ſhew that too 
great Luxury and exceſſive Delicacy was criminal 
among the Romans; A great Penalty was laid 
upon Marcus eAEmilinus Porcina, for building a 
Farm hodſe a little too high and lofty. 

This virtuous and frugal People deſit d to 
live thriftily and ſparingly, not only in publick, 
but in private alſo, and affected not only to be 


good Citizens, but good Houſholders too. By 
private Luxury and Extravagance at home, Gy 


guels'd at the Adminiſtration of Matters abro 
A Man's Management of his ow», will give . 
ew 
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fhrewd hint how he orders and diſpoſes of the on 
Things of others, A too plentiful Condition b 
2 to detach from the Fortune of others, 
and ſeems to carry along with it a ſhew d 
Tyranny ; for in a City- govern'd by Democrac 
or Oligarchy, i.e. by popular. Voices, or by the 
Will of a few, tis eaſy to imagine that the 
Inhabitants will endeavour rather to out-ſhine Wl A 
each other in Riches aud Grandeur, than in 
Piety and Virtue: Wherefore Valerius Publicola 
wa cenſur d for placing his Houſe in the Pa 
ce. | | 
Beſides, tis beneficial to the Publick not to 
{quander away Eſtates through Pride or Prodi 
ality. Hence. Rutilius Rufus was confin'd to 2 
le, and ſtinted in his Buildings; and Lycor- 
us enacted, that the Roof of their Houſes 
hould be finiſh'd'only with an Ax or Hatchet, 
and their Floors with-a Saw. Hence ſprang their 
'Appian-Laws, their Sumptuarian about Expences, 
Feſtiarian about Cloaths, and ſeveral others about 
leſſening Dowrics, Funeral Charges, and the 


like. | 
o [ An hundred Aſſes, &c.] 

Our. Author means the Fannian Law ; tor 
C; Fannias being Conſul, put forth an Edict tor 
the moderating Expences , allowing none to 
ſpend more than ten Aſſes at an ordinary Fealt; 
but upon more folemn Occaſions he allowed an 
hundred, and ordain'd that no other Fowl 
ſhould. be. dreſs d but a ſingle Hen, and that 
not fatted for the Purpoſe neither. 

(0) [Veſſels of Wine and Mulſum, &c.] 

Ulpian calls them Promal ſid aria, from Promi- 
5 8 pleaſant kind of Drink temper'd with new 
Wine. This Liquor ſtyl'd Malſum (which my 


— 
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be ſtyld Metheglin) was in great requeſt amon 
* che Romans, which the Emperors in Triump 
" Wbettow'd on their Soldiers. Martial commends 
% this Mulſum that is made of Iaſſick Wine and 
9 

1 


Ati Honey. 

Tam bene rara ſuo miſcentur Cinnama nardo, } 
he Maſſica Theſeis quam bene vina favis. 

de And in another Diſtich, viz. 

1 Attica Neftareum turbatis mella Falernum, 
7 Miſceri decet hoc a Ganymede merum. 


He fo extolleth this Liquor, that he thinks it 
to Wonly worthy to be mix'd by Gammede, and to 
il WF be only drank with Ambroſia. 

a Digewide tells us, that the beſt ſort of this 
Drink is made of old Wine and new Honey. 
les Hence that Proverb among the Epicures. Mul- 
it, ¶ ſu quod probe temperes miſcendum eſſe novo Hy- 
it WW mettio & Falerno vetulo] The Reaſon is, becauſe 
es, they are of a different Nature, Wine being 
ut moiſt, and Honey dry. And therefore thoſe 
he Parts of the Body which are to be moiſtened, are 
to be refreſh'd with the one, and thoſe that are 
to be dry d, are to be rubb d with the other; ſo 
that length of Time taking ſomewhat from both, 


of Wl the Wine is purer, and the Honey dryer; fo that 
0 che latter is robb d of its Juice, as well as the 
it; I former js freed from Mater. 

Tis reported that ſome have arrived to a ve 
1 eat Age, by the mere Nouriſhment of this 


ind of Juice, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
other kind of Food ; as Pollio the Roman, who 
lived about an hundred Years, and being ask d 
by Augustus, how he was ſo vigorous both in 
Soul and Body, made anſwer, intus mulſo, * 

— 4 : Reg, 
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 olev, i.e, He warm'd his Corpaſculum with Ad. 
ſum within, and made it ſhine with Oil zi. 


(4) [Wine made with Honey, &c.] 
We may term it Vinum mellitum, Wine ſweet the 
and luſcious, and temperd with Honey, ſuch 
as was Mul ſum, or ol oye), which we ſpake 
of before. Some make this Difference between 
them; the latter is comprehended under the 
Name of Wine, but not the former; though Wan 
Dioſcorides and Pliny uſe them promiſcuouſly for Na! 
one and the fame Liquor. | on 
Cr) [To cool their Mine with Syow, &c.] Er 
The Ancients had little filver Colendar, MW 
through which my were wont to ſtrain their N ki 
Snow, which they kept till Summer, to chan ar 
their Wine. And thus they quaff'd Ice, and de 
turn d the Penance of the Mountains into the WW h: 
Pleaſures of their Palates The Veſſel they tb 
prepar'd their diluted Wine in, was call'd Colm WM T 
Nivarium, The poorer fort us'd Linen Sacking, Ii. 
according to that of Martial. ar 


Setinos moneo noſtra nive range trientes, 
Pauperiore mero tingere lina potes, 


In which Diſtich the Poet doth not obſcurely 

hint, that Strainers, through which they perc- t 

lated Snow to cool their Wines, were us d by n 

the curious and better Sort, and were much L 

dearer than Linen Sacking. Hence the ſame 
Poet ſings elſewhere, 


Cxcuba ſaccentur, queque annus coxit Opimi 
Condantur parco Juſa Falerna cado. 


of (s) [Acipenſer, &c.] 
It ſeems to be inſerrible from the 71ſt 2 


of the 9th Book of Pliny, that this kind of 
Animal, of great Eſteem formerly, was of no 
Account in that Author's Time, which yet 
Martial his N Fenderk dubious, in 


t Wihe 13th Epigr. of lus Book. 

g Ad Palatinas Aci penſera mittite menſas, 

g Ambro ſias or nent munera rara dapes. 

ne Where the Poet jerks the Luxury of his Age, 
band tacitly reproves it for tranſlating fo 88 
or {Wa Fiſh to private Boards, which was a Dith fit 


only for the more ſplendid Tables of Gods or 
Emperors. 

s, Atbenæus thinks this Acipenſer to be that 
it W kind of Fiſh which we call Lampreta, a Lamprey, 
en Wand the Ancients M4ur.ena, which was much 
il WW defir'd at their Tables, inſomuch that Caizes Ceſar 
he had it at his triumphal Suppers. Feneſtella was 
the firſt that gave them the firſt Place at their 
m Tables. They were ſent to Rome from the Sici- 
s, lian Sea, becauſe they were eſteem'd the beſt, 

and therefore the dearer, as Juvenal intimates. 


Virroni Muræna datur, que maxima venit 
Gurgite de Siculo .— 


ly And they are eſteem'd more delicate, when 
-9- they are taken pregnant and big with young, as 


by WW may be collected from the 8th Satyr of the 2d 
ch Book of Horace. 


Aﬀertur Squillas inter Muræna natantes, 


In Patina porre(ta : ſub hoc, Herus, hec gravida | 


inquit | 
Capta eſt, deterior poſt partum carne ſutura. 


Enter a Lamprey large, ſwimming as 'twere 


p. © AmidR a Shoal of Shrimps; on which 44in 
of Heer | & Cries 
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* Cries, Note, this Fiſh was big with young 
when caught, : 
ce It had not otherwiſe been worth a Groat. 


N [Introduce an Harper or Comedian, &c.] 
' *Twas an ancient Cuſtom to ſweeten their En- 
tertainments with variety of Delights. At 7yi. 
malchio's Feaſt in Petronius, there was nothing but 
Noiſe and harmonious Din ; there were all 
kind of Revels and ludicrous Sports, as Playing 
and Fidling, Piping and Jeſting, Buffoons and 
Mimicks, and fly Hocus with his Jugling 
Trinkets. Neither did their Luxury conſiſt only 
in this, but their Meſſes came in dancing (as x 
were) at the Sound of Muſick. : 
Ammiants tells us, that when exquiſite Delica- 
cies were brought in, the whole Houſe rung 
again with melodious Accents. Nay, the Car- 
vers diſſected and cut up their hollow Birds, 
with certain Flouriſhes and Gefliculations of 
Hand, which were agreeable to the Notes and 
Sound of Inſtruments, as you may ſee in Petre- 
pins. 


r 
Of Military Cuſtoms us d by the Ancients 


THE Ancients in all their warlike Expedi- 
tions had but two Standards, one for the 
Cavalry, of a Sky-colour in honour of Neptune, 
God of the Sea; becauſe in () giving the Name 
20 Athens, he firſt ĩntroduc d the Uſe of Horkes, 
which was utterly unknown before to Men; 
The other for the Foot or Infantry, which was 
of a roſy Colour, as Servius informs us in — 
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beginning of the 8th Book of the Æneidi, be- 
cauſe that Flower ſprang out of the Earth, and 
hath a fragrant Smell. TH. ; 
Their Standards were not of the ſame Faſhion 
with ours, but were four-ſquare, becaule they 
were in four Legions, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 
ſand Foot, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of 
Romulus, And this Banner was of Silver, though 
Dio ſaith it was of Gold; and they were monk 
to cover it in a little Caſe of Wood, to defen 
it from the Weather; otherwiſe they carry d it 
laſtned to the Top of a Spear, made in Form of 
a Croſs, which was the military Enſign of the 
Chriſtian Legion. This was firſt invented by 
ai Marius, and afterward was us d for the 
a- Arms of the Empire. | 
ng (x) There were ten Bands of Soldiers (call'd 
u- Cobortes) in every Legion, and every Cohort or 
Band conſiſted of 555 Foot, except the firſt, 
of which conſiſted of 1105, from whence 'twas 
nd Wcall'd Millenaria, or (as others word it) Milita- 
7e- ris. () The Eagle was carry d in this Cohort, 
and the Bearer of it was ſtyld Aguilifer, which 
we corruptly call Alfiero. The reſt of the Bands 
or Cohorts had military Enſigns in Faſhion, of 
Torch-Bearers, who accompany'd the Croſs with 
ſet Candles upon it, as an Em- 


Tapers (for the 
15. blem of the Chriſtian Militant Church) and 
. WW Enemy had (6) Dragons on Cloth of Silver, 
the which, {well'd with the Wind, would ſeem to 
une, ore. Some had the Head of a Lion or Bear, 
ame I ſome other Animal upon them, and the 


v) Pictures of Kight- bands join d, as an Emblem 
dt Concord and Unity in an Army. Our Coun- 
ſymen have invented Standards of Colours and 


K 5 


ligns, 
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Theſe military Standards are now no where 
in uſe, but only ſome Footfieps of them are to 
be ſeen in Churches. The Emperor had a Ban- 
ner call'd'(c) Labarum, which was four-ſquare, 
and woven on every Side, and faſtned to 3 
Spear, and ſo carry'd before his Perſon. As we 
gueſs now by the Cornicines, ſo they did former- 
ly by the Sight of. the Standard gueſs at the 
approach and nearneſs of the Emperor. 


 TheCOMMENTARY. 
( ] Neptune giving the Name to Athens, &c. 
$0} Ot Predup d the ſe-of For ſes.] . 
So Servius on the firſt Georgick of Virgil, who 
tells us that there was a ſhrewd Conteſt betwixt 
Neptune and Minerva, about impoſing a Name 
on the City of Athens; wherefore Fove bein 
in the middle of twelve Gods, Neptune truck 
the Rock with his Trident, and there ſprang up 
immediately a Creature call'd an Horſe, Afer- 
ward Minerva {mote the Earth with her Spear 
and there preſently ſtarted up an Olive-Tre: 
with Berries, which becauſe it ſeem'd to their 
Goltſhips to be moſt beneficial, therefore Minerva 
is ſaid in the judgment of the Deities to have 
nam'd the City. But Baptifz Pius reprehends 
Ser vius, and faith ey ate much miſtaken, that 
think that an Horſe ſtarted up in that Contelt; 
for it was not at Athens, but in Theſſaly 
Thrace (the uſe of that Beaſt being unknown 


and wanting) that Neptune ſmote the Earth 


with his Trident, and there immediately leapd 
up two Steeds, Seyphm and Arion; and to this 
we may refer that Diſtich of Virgil. 


—— Tuque 0 cui prima ſrementem 
1 
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e Edit equum mag no tellus percuſſa Tridente, ” 
oY he ;, whoſe Trident firuck he tzeming 

And thou, w e Triden ruck t 8 
o Barth, 

And made a Paſſage for the Courſer $ Birth. 
ve | And Lucan ſeems in his th Book to be of the 
- fame 9 +l | 

Primus ab equorea percuſſis cuſpide ſaxis 
* The ſſalicus lebe bellis 2 omen, 


Exiliit 


* Here he firſt Horſe for War ſprung from a 


k, 

* Which mighty Neptune with his Trident 
ho ſtruck. 
int ( [Horſe and Foot, &c.] 
me ! Theſe were the two Parts of their Soldiery, 
ing the Cavalry and the Infantry; the Officers over 
uck them were generally call'd Magiſtri Equiturs, 
up Aemulus lifted three Centuries, 1 called ſome 
ter- ¶ Abamnenſes, from his own Name; others Tae 
pear Nin, from Thur Tatius; and the third Luceres, = 
Tree Ia Lncis communione. 
heir He appointed alſo three hundred arm'd Horſe- 
era men, which he call'd Celeres, to guard his Per- 
have ion both in Peace and War; lM: the Officer 
over them is call'd the Tribune. The.rcft of the | 
Multitude attended on the King on Foot in War. 
The Horſemen were divided into ſeveral _ 
roops call'd Turmæ, and ery Tuma contain- 
ing thirty Horſemen, was fub divided into 
hree Companies, call d Decuriæ, every one of 
capdMvbich contain'd ten Horſemen z" whence their 
3 this-aptain was "cally. Deeurio;' and the Captains 

ver greater Troops, viz. the ſeveral Wings of 
orſemen, were ſtyl'd Equitum prefetti. The 
principal Officer of t carhale Arti was uſtally 
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call'd Imperator, in Engliſh, Lord General, and 
his Deputy or Lieutenant, Legarss. 

(x) [The Foot were divided into Coborts, &c] 
The Cohortes into A and the anipili 
into Centuries. The Word [Cohort] properly 
ſigniſies that Plat of Ground before the Entrance 
of an Houſe, from whence comes the Term 
[Conrt.) Varro gives this Reaſon of the Meu- 
phor: As in a Farm-Country, many Buildings 
united together, make one Incloſure, ſo a Cohirt 
conſiſts of many Manipuli, join'd and lifted 
into one Body ; every Cohort contain'd three 
Maniples, every Maniple two Centuries, and 
every Century an hundred Men, whence from 
Centum call'd Centuria, Theſe Centuries were 
ſometimes divided into lefler Companies, call'd 
Contubernia, every one conſiſting of ten Soldiers 
beſides the Captain, who was call'd Decan, 
and Caput Contubernii. The Officers over the 
Centuries were call'd Centariones. 

( y) One for the Cavalry of a Sky-colour,] 

The Reaſon was, becauſe it molt reſembls 
the Colour of the Sea, which they deem'd molt 
grateful and acceptable to Neptune, the God d 
the Ocean, aud the firſt Founder of the uſe d 
Me) [The E 'd in this Cohort, &c 

* agle was carry d in this t, &c 

Foſephas tells us in his third Book, that the 
Eagle preſided over the Roman Legion, as being 
the chief Monarch, having the univerſal Sore 
xeignty over the winged Nation, and the ſtoutel 
'Heroe among all the Birds. Hence it becaw 
the Sign of Empire, and an Omen of Victo!) 
| whereſoever they went. Eagles were ſo much 
in uſe among the Romant, that the Poet ſings® 


if they were peculiar to that People only. 
e 


. 
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1 | 

Ut note fulſere Aquile Romanaque ſig na. 

1 But whether the Komant were the firſt that 
„% usd an Eagle for their Enſign, or whether they 
i copy'd the Example of their neighbouring Coun- 
ce tries, is not as yet ſo clear and certain. 
mY To inſpect more narrowly the Matter in hand, 
. and to give you a ſhort Account of the Thing; 
has You may be pleaſed to know, that Men at firlt 


1 living together in a wild kind of manner, did 
eat and feed upon human Fleſh, ſo that they 
50 continually jarr'd, and were ever at Variance, and 
dae be that was Frongeſt till got the better: But the 
n vet being at once inſtructed and provok d by 
10 the Injuries of the ſtrong, embody d themſelves 
len at length into an Army, and made choice of 
ſome Animal to be their Enſign, and fo defen- 
che ded themſelves againſt all Attacks. And to this 
Creature (pitch d on for their Safety) were great 
Honours paid. And thus the ancient Egyp- 
ble nt, not SKill'd in War, when infeſted by their 
ny e invented an Exfign for their Soldiers to 
ollow, Ko 5 s 
: 4 Some ſay that Fove had an Eagle for his Stan- 
dard, and others aſcribe it to Cyrus the Perſian, 
11 who is ſaid to have a golden one faſtned to a 
del long Spear. Xenophos tells us that he ſaw them 
in Per ſia in great Expeditions z they were ſome- 
times of Gold, and ſometimes of Silver; the 
Spear it was fix d on was ſtuck into the Ground. 
Beſides the Eagle, the Romans us d alſo Wolves 
and Minotaurs, Horſes and Boars for their Mi- 
litary Enſigus; of which in order. 1. Wolves, 
and that becauſe either Martial Youth was fed 
with their Milk, as we read in Livy, or becauſe 
that Creatute was dedicated to Mars ; for that 
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is a rapacious devouring Animal, obſerving the 
Seaſon of worrymg Cattel, as Soldiers the Oppor- 
tunity of ſatking- Cities, which is uſually the 
wning, and Morning Twilight. 2. Mins 
taurs, whoſe Efhgies they carried, as often 2 
they adviſed: and N Secrecy: For that 
Hierog lyphick: intimated that the Counſels of 
Generals were to be cloſe and private, as was 
the Den of that Creature an hidden Labyrinth, 
1 2 Horſe ,, becauſe that Beaſt preſageth 

ttel, and is as full of Fury as ambitious of 
Victory: Beſides, an Horſe was in a peculiar man- 
ner ſacred to Mars, being ſacrificed to him Yeat]y 
on the Ides of December, 4. A Boar, becauſe when 
the War was ended; the. Peace was confirmed 
with a {lain Boar; the Articles of which who- 
ſoever brake, was ſton d to Death and died like 
that Swine, C. Marius utterly aboliſh'd all 
theſe four Enſigns, and retain'd only that of 
the Eagle, We ſind that Romulus being turprizd 
on a ſudden, faſtend a Bottle of Hay to the 
Top of a Spear inſtead of an Enfign ; had it 
been a Bottle of good Wine, who would not 
be ready te venture a Stroke or two under 10 
cheering a Banner ? And our Author tells us, 
LT Right- hands join d were Enſigns in iter 
Armies, &c. ]] . 
Aytiquity made uſe of this Ceremony to con. 
firm their Faith ; tis known to a Proverb, ilat 
the Right hand Was ever ſacred to Fidelity. And 
it is very notorious in all Hiſtory, that Treatis 
ant} Alliances, Bargains and Leagues, Cove 
nants and Truces, were wont to be made and 
miify d by the ſolemn Cuſtom of joiaing Right 
hands, | We-aften: meet with in ancient Coins 
td folded: Hands with this Inſcription, 71 
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1 Publica, Fides Exercituum, Fides Provinciarum. 
05 And on the marble Statue of Faith at Rowe, 


e there are two Perſons taking each other by the 
te Ng be- band, and Love is in the midſt between 
tem. And doubtleſs in Affairs of great Mo- 
ment, as Wardſhips and Agreements, Bargains 
r nd Covenants, Leagues and Betrothings, Tc, 


the Right-hands were joined as a _— and Sym- 
th bol of Conſent and Agreement ; hence that of 
h 0% in the eth Book of his Aen. 
of Ut fgnum Fidei, dextras utraſque popoſcit, 
an- Inter ſeque datas junxit . | 
— « As nh. of their Faith, their Hands 
8 1 e 
_ 0) [Had Dragons on Cloth of Silver:]_ 


[ke Hitherto cans the Standards of the 
| Fot: Now for the Flags or Banners of the 
12 which were call'd Flammulæ, and were 
+ nl Cloth of 3 mg RR 
and expanded or ſpread on the Tops of Spears, 
il 2s Cdrenus deſcribes them. And ſuch was t 

kun of the Dragon here mention d. Aumia- 
nus Marcellinus calls it, Purple fa ſtened to the 
End of a long Pole; and deſcribing the En- 
trance of Conſtantius the Emperor into the City 
he faith, there were Dragons tied to the gild 

Extremities and Ends of Halberts. They. arg 


= rarely well deſcribed by Cla»dian the Poet in his 
* 3d Panegyrick of Honorius his Conſulſhip. 
12 Cd [Ca Labarum, &e.] , 7 
This was the Enſign of latter Ages, and (ag 
— Soz.0men tells us) was carried before the Empe- 


8 W 17.7 by e a 

at the Command of Conſtantine the Great, yas 
enrickea with Jewels, ſer in om of > Croſs, 
0 * | 22 25 


* 
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as ſoon as ever he ſaw that Sign in the Hes. 
vens. 


_ _ 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Cuſtomt uſed by the Ancients in their 
g Armies. 


THEY had Brazen Trumpets, as Yegetiv 
and Virgil inform us, ---e/Ereaque aſſenſs 
conſpirant Cornua ranco, and alſo (o) of Horn call' 
Buccine, which was narrow at one End, at which 
they blew, but broad at the other, like a Fiſh 
called Buccinum, a kind of Purple, from whence 
it had its Name. 2 | 
In this Age we uſe (e) Drums, which were in 
uſe among the French, and were frequent in the 
Sacrifices of Bacchus, Towards the latter End 
of the Roman Empire, their Cohorts had an Ex- 
cellent Motto inſcribed on their Bucklers, of 
which I have largely diſcours'd in my Treatile 
on the Roman Magiſtracy. Their Captains 
Names were formerly written upon them; for 
(as Zonaras tells us) the Life-Guard of Cleups- 
tra had her Name engraven on their Shields, 
and alſo upon their Spears, as Plutarch informs 
us in the Life of M. Marius. | 
They made them Breaſt Plates of Linen mace- 
rated and boil'd in ſome eager kind of Wine, 
which was Proof againſt all Strokes and Blows 
whatſoever ; as Wiceias tells us in the Life of 
Angelus Iſaacus, a Grecian Emperor. They welt 
very convenient and uſeful, as being not fo 
heavy and cumberſome as thoſe of Iron : But 
thele-are now quite laid aſide. They wore then 


only 
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only to defend their Breaſts, and therefore call'q 
chem Thorace, which in Greet ſignifies that Part 
of the Body; as Servius interprets that Place of 
Vigil in the Eleventh of his eAneids. = 


=== T horac: indutus, ahenis 
Horrebat ſquamis - | : 
17 * His Back and Breaſt, 
« Well temper'd Steel and ſcaly Braſs inveſt. 


They made them of two or three Anulets, 
iſ which they gilt and tied together with a Thred, 
'4 J bat had always under them a Balls Hide or two, 
ch according to that of the gth of the e/Eneids. 


ih ——— Quam nec duo taurea terga, 
nce Nec duplici ſquama lorica fidelis, & auro 
Suſtinuit—. 


Not two Bulls Hides th impetuous Force 


with-hold. 

0 Nor N double Male, with Scales of 
of = 

tile Concerning (HY Battering Rams, and other war- 

tins like Engins, as the Catapulta, Pluteus, Vinea, 
for and the thundering (g) Baliſta, I ſhall ſay no- 

0p4- ching, in regard (being lookt upon as unneceſ- 


lary Things) they are quite out of Uſe, and 
Cant are come upon the Stage in their Room. 
Neither are Currus Falcati, i. e. Chariots armed 
with Scythes made now a- days, becauſe our 


ine, brazen Guns which kill at a Diſtance, are ſuppoſed - 
lors to de more commodious. | | 

he The COMMENTARY. 

t fo (d) [They #s'd Brazen Trampets.} 


But Their ſeveral Sorts of Trumpets, as Cornaa; 
hem e, Buccina, ate moſt accurately deſeribed 
: K 5 with 
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ith their ſeveral Differences by Li in his 
Iv Book. de milit. Roman. N er we 
make bold to refer the Reader, for more ample 
Satisfaction touching that warlike Inſtrument. 
(e) [ Drums, &c.] 
Iii true enough what our Author faith con- 
cerning theſe, that they were not in uſe among 
the Romans, as Lipſius proves in the roth Chap- 
ter of the forecited Book. You have them de- 
{cribed in Sxidas, who tells us, that inſtead of 
Lrumpets, the Indians usd Whips, wherewith 
beating both the Air and Drums, they made au 
horrible Noiſe, and a Bombons kind of Sound. 
Their Drums were made after this Manner; 
They took the ſtump of a Fir-Tree, and made it 
hollow, and put Latton Bells into the Cavity 
of it; and then having cover'd the Mouth with 
a Piece of Leather, they tolsd it up and 
down, and threw it about in the Army; to 
that the Bells ſounding within the Deal, made 
an obſcure grumbling, and bellowing kind & 


d nen Lows) 
| attering Rams. 

This Engine was e Beam like the Malt 
of a Ship, which had a Piece of Iron like: 
Ram's Head faſtened to the End of it, by whict 
they battered down the Walls of Cities. |: 
Was hung upon a Beam, which lay a-crols ov 
a Couple of Pillars, and hanging balanc d 
even, it was by force of Men pulled back ward, 


and then recoil'd upon the Wall. The Head dd 
this Ram bath no Horns, but it is blunt, and 
made of the ſtrongeſt kind of Iron with a weir 
deriul chick Neck. 
(g) [Balifta.] | 
[Twas ſo call'd Sy n BN from caſt 
0 
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is MW forth any Thing, and formerly Catapulta vnd + 
e maTos, which ſignifies a Dart or Shaft, and ts 
le deicribed by Marcellinus after this Manner, 
1 Between two Plaus there is ſet in a Frame 
and faſt joined a ſtrong and big Iron, reaching 
n- W out in Length after the Manner of a good Rule; 
ng out of the round Body whereof (which is arti- 
p- f cially wrought) there licth forth further out a 
je. Four-1quare Beam made hollow, with a direct 
of Paſſage like a narrow Trough, ty d faſt with ma- 
ith ny Cords of Sinews, twiſted one within the 
an W other, to which are joined two wooden Screws ; 
: near unto one of which ſtands the cunning B. 
r; er, who dextroufly puts imo the Cavity of the 
- it WW Beam, a wooden Shaft tag d with an huge and a 
ity lumping Head. This being done, two luſty 
ith Men bend the Engine by certain Wheels; when 
ind the Top of the Head is drawn to the utmoſt 
% Extremity and End of the Cords, the Shaft 
ade being thot from the Baliſta by its inward Force, 
| iwittly flies out of Ken or Sight. 927-70 


„ 


8 „„ — 


CH AP. XIII. 


lit | SERIES 
« Wy Of Military Crowns beſtowed on Soldiers.” 


] HERE, were ſeveral Sorts of Crowns given 
to luſty and vihant Soldiers. The mott 
| noble of all was called (6) Gvica, which was 


ard, Wconferred on him, who had fav'd and preſerved 
dite Life of a Citizen. It was made of Oak ſa- 
and cred 10 Fove, and which bore. Acorns, which 
vol hey lay) the Ancients were wont to feed on. 


le was honoured with a (i) Mural Crown 
which was of Gold) who firſt ſcal'd the Walls, 
and forcibly enter. d into the Enewy's City. He 
Wag 
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was therefore adorned (as it were) with thr 
Battlements of a Wall. 

A Corona (i) Vallaris (of Gold alſo) was pre. 

ſented only to him, who firſt entted the Enemy 
Trenches. . 
A Corona (k) Roſtrata (of Gold too) was given 
only to him, who firſt boarded the Enemy Þ 
Ships. It was in Form like the Beat of 1 
Veſſel. Whoſoever were honoured with any of Þ 
theſe Crowns, had free Liberty to wear them for 
ever. When they came into the Theatre, all 
Men, even the Senators themſelves, rite uy 
to them: They ſat next the Senators, and wer: 
free from all Offices of Trouble. 


The COMMENTARY. 

() [Calld Civica.] 

There were ſeveral Opinions about the Inſti Þ 
tution of this; ſome aſcribe it to the Arcadian, 
whom the Oracles were wont to call in Honour Þ 
of their Antiquity, Glandiphagos, i. e. Acorn- iſ 
Eaters. Others give this Reaſon, becauſe th: 
Oak is as it were an excellent Pantry, yielding 
to Soldiers moſt eaſy Food, and that in a plen ; 
tiful Manner. 4 
A Third Sort tell us and ſay, that *tis becauſ WM 
the Oak is ſacred to feve and *tis very fit, i 
that the Preſerver of a | 


itizen ſhould be crownd 


with thoſe Leaves, which were conſecrated to 


he Protector of all Cities. This in Proceſs of 
ime was beſtowed alſo on the Lord-General, 
If he ſpard a Roman, when he had Power o 
Kill bim. This kind of Crown the Athenian 
Ad firſt Deviſe, and gave it to Pericles. 


( A, 
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be (i) [Mural, Vallaris.] 

The Former was put on the Circlet or Top, 
re- ke unto the Battlements : The Latter was like 
ys Wh a Balwark, or at leaſt the Mound that fortify d 
the Rampire, calld Vallum in Latin, from 
en hence Yallaris. *Twas call'd alſo Caſftrenſis, be- 
ys I cauſe the Lord-General beſtowed it on him, 

i © who firlt entred the Enemy's Camp. 

of © (A) [Roſtrata, &c.] 
for Becauſe painted with many Ship-Beaks , 
all called in Latin Roſtra. Tis called Navalis by 
up 4. Gellius. 


—— — — — 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Armories (nom called Arſenals) of 
the Ancients. 5 


— — ___ 


— 
r r * , . 


\ 
en! 
ur T HERE was a publick Hall at Rowe well 
rn- furniſh'd with all Sorts of Weapons, that 
the upon a Caſe of Neceſſuy or the appeaſing a Tu- 
ing mult, the People might be in Arms immediately, 
en- in an Inſtant; as Cicero tells in his Oration for 


C. Rabinins ( [ ) And for that Purpoſe, there is 
at Venice a molt ſpacious Armory, which they 
all an Arſenal. 


The COMMENT ART. 


At Venice, &c.] 
( This is preterrd before all the Arſendls 
in the World, which is not only ſtored with 
all kind of Weapons for an Army on Land, but 
all kind of Tackle and Arms for a Navy at Sea. 
here is nothing more Magnificent, Commo- 
& dous, ox Formidable in the Chriſtian Wed. 
; Innere 
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There are expended Yearly 600000 Crowns in 
Military Preparations both for Sea and Land. 

'Tis above two Miles in Compaſs ; but you 
muſt Note, that within the Encloſure of this 
Arſenal, are contained all Sorts of Naval Store; 
and Tackle, Forges, Caſting-Houſes, Rope 
Yards, Gallies, Havens, Docks, Cc. ſo that a 
large Space ot Ground muſt needs be taken up 
for thoſe Uſes. 

This is the only Bulwark againſt Tarkiſh 4r- 
mado's and Ottoman Fury: And indeed, tis a 
greater Sate-Guard than the united Forces, and 
the ſtricteſt Contederacy of all Chriſtian Princes, 
*'Tis thought there are Arms for 50000 Men. 
Nay, they that ſhew it, would make us believe 
(fay modern Travellers) that there are 2500 Pieces 
of Artillery, and good Arms for 100900 Foot, 
and compleat Equipage for 25000 Horſe. Thele 
Words are ſoon pronounced, but not fo eaſily 
prov d. | . . 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Triumphi. 


(PB 4 CCHUS is ſaid to be the firſt that 
Triumph'd ; but Romulus the firſt at 
Rome; who. {zxnding his Enemies before, went 
after them a Foot, and the Army followed him. 

Tullus Hoſtitias triumph'd on Horſeback, and 
A. Curins Camillus was drawn by tour white 
Horſes, whom afterwards they 2il did imitate. 
The Day of Triumph was always Feſtival 
throughout the whole City; the Temples 
being open, and the Tables ©: ihe Nobiliry 10 


ſplendidly ſpread, and ſo plentitully furniſnd, WM 


as 


- 6 er © AA 


I 7 8 


8 U 
z 
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as afforded the whole Soldiery ſufficient Enter- 


tainment. 

1. Firſt, The Senate met the Triumpber at the 
Gate Capena, thro which he paſs'd and enter'd 
the Capitol. f 919145 {its | 

2. Then ſollow'd the Trumpeters with their 
warlike Inſtruments. 

3. And after them, were drawn the Chariots 
laden with the Spoils of the conquer d Enemy; 
together with Statues and Tabletures, Figures, 
and Images: of Braſs and Ivory, with Towers 
and Landskips of demoliſh'd Cities, and the Re- 
prelentations of the Battle and Engagement with 
the Enemy. 

4. Then follow'd the Gold, and Silver and 
Braſs, which was taken from the Enemy, toge- 
ther with Statues and Tables,. Dithes and Plat- 
ters, Baſons and Candleſticks, and other Uten- 
fils of Gold and Silver; with Jewels and Pur- 
ple, rich Attire, and noble Crowns of Gold 
and Silver preſented to the Conqueror. . 

5. Then came all kind of Arms taken from 
the Enemy as Swords and Launces, Bucklers and 
Axes, Breaſt-plates and Helmets, and other like 
Tackle and Inſtruments of War. 

6. Then follow'd the Gifts and Preſents both of 
Gold and Silver conferr'd and beltow'd b 
ſome Thouſands of Men. 31M 

7. After them came other Trampeters, fol- 
lowed by fifty or a hundred Oxen crown'd with 


Garlands, and gilded Horns on Purpoſe for 
Victims. 


8. And theſe were attended with a Train of 
Boys, carrying Golden and Silver Veſſels to be 
us d in the Sacrifice. The Servants were array d 
with Cloth of Silk, and Purple and Gold. : F 

| | 9. And 
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Shar 
def 


9. And then were driven the Chariots of van. 
quiſh'd Kings, laden with their Arms and Dix 
dems; together with their Wives and Children, 
Brethren and Relations, Acquaintances and Fa 
miliars ; and then came a Number of other 
Enemies, taken Priſoners, with their Hands tied 
behind them, of which there were thouſands, Wi: 
and thoſe Honourable and Noble. 3 

10. And then at length march'd the General 
himſelf, in a golden Chariot made in Faſhion 
like a Toner, drawn with four Milk-white Þ 
Steeds. He was clothed in (m) Purple embroi- 
dered with Gold, holding a Branch of Laurel in 
_— Right-Hand, and an Ivory Scepter in his 

eft. | 

11. The Lictors or Serjeants went before him 
with the Axes and Rods; Trumpeters and Mu- 
{icians play'd molt ſweetly on all Sides; being 
crown'd with Gold, and clad in Purple. One 
of them 1n a golden Robe reaching down to the 
Ankles, diverted the People with jeſts and Drol- 
lery, and ſome {mart Sarcaſms levell'd at their 
Enemies. 

12. There were coltly Famigations, and very 
rich Odours, burnt in the Preſence of the Ge- 
neral. And a publick Officer held up a Crown 
with Jewels, often repeating and inculcating 
this Motto or Document, [ Reſpice Futura, & 
Hominem te eſſe Cogita, 1. e. Have regard to Futu- 
rity, and remember thou art a Man]. And there- 
fore the Triumpher had a Whip and a Bell hang- 
ing in his Chariot, to remind him, that he 
may poſhbly meet with, and happen on {ſuch 
Times, wherein it may be his Lot to be ſcourg'd 
with Whips, or to be capitally puniſh'd ; tor 
whoſoever was to be Bebeaded, bad a little Bell 

| hanging 
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anging about him, left any ſhould touch the 
Wackiled and impure Wretch. 
$ 13. The Sons and the Daughters of the 
Triumpher did ſometimes ride in their Father's 
Chariot, but the next of Kin always went near 
the Horſes, which they ſometimes mounted, as 
if themſelves were about to Triumph. When 
| Auguſtus t riumph'd, Marcellas rod the far Horle, 
Jon the Right- Hand, and Tiberius the near one 
on the left, avd the reſt of the Blood walk d 
near the Beaſts; the Parents were only ſuffered 
Ib ride, the reſt were wont to walk by on 
Foot. | 
14. The Servants and Armour-Bearers of the 
8 Triumpher follow'd his Chariot, and after them 
went in Order 
„5. The whole Army with the Officers and 
8 Captains, with (o) a Branch of Laurel in their 
klands, and a Crown of the ſame on their Heads: 
And if any one had been rewarded with golden 
Diadems, with Bracelets or Targets, Spears and 
the like, he held them in his Hands, ſinging 
I Peans, Songs of Praiſe, in Hononr of the 
Triumpher, mingling them with the Feſtivity 
of ſomething that was ridiculous. | 
16. After they had arrived to the Forum in 
this Pomp and Splendour, the Triumpher im- 
priſoned one of the chiefeſt of his Captives ap- 
pointed to die. From thence the whole Senate 
and Magiſtracy accompanying him, he aſcended 
the Capitol, and when he was informed of the 
Death of the Captive, they ſacrificed Bulls, and 
devoted to Jupiter ſome certain Spoils. 
17. And after all this they ſupp'd in the Por- 
deo of the Capitol, where they ftaid till the 
WE Evening, : | 
0 18. And 


1 a — g 
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18. And laſt of all, with ſeveral forts of 
Muſick, they waited upon the Trinmpher, and 
conducted lum Home, and ſo put a Period to 
the Feſtival Solemnity. WITS 

A Triumph ſometimes laſted three or four 
Days, eſpecially in Caſe there were great Spoils; 
as did thoſe of T. Flaminins, L. Paulus, Cn, Pom- 
peius, and Augnſtns Cæſar. n 
(No Man was ſuffer d to Triumph, unleſs 
he had routed or kill'd 5000 of the Enemy, 
and had enlarged the Territories of the Rowan 
T_ | 

This pompous Ceremony may be gather'd out 
of the 3d and 5th Books of Dion. Halicarnaſ. 
and from the 8th Chapter of the 2d Book of 
Val. Maximus; out of the 24th Chapter of the 
2d Book of Foſephns de Bello Fudaico, and out 
of P. e/Emilins his Life in Plutarch, and As- 
Pian. Alexand, of the Lybian War, and others. 

They triumph'd. alſo, who conquered at Se, 
ſending before them Beaks and x nchors, and 
other Nayal Tackle of the Captive Ships, All 
the Silver and Gold, and the Spoils they took, 
belgug d to the People of Rome; and after De- 
duction for Triumphal Expences, were laid up 
in the Treaſury, _ "4 
They, who Fad difcamfited the Enemy with- 
out effa/ion of Blood, and had vanquiſh d Men 
of lower Degree, as Slaves, and the like, had an 
(p) Ovation only; i. e. They enter'd Rowe on 
Horſeback, attended with a Retinue of Knights, 
and their Friends, and an Army allo ; being 
clad in Purple Gowns embroidered with Gold, 
and offering Sheep in Sacrifice in the Capitol ; 
and this was call'd the leſſer Triumph. 


Then 
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There were reckon'd 350 Triumphs and Ova- 
d tions from Raomalus to Beliſarins, who was the 
0 laſt that was honoured with that noble Solem- 
nity in the City of Conftantinople, under the Em- 
peror Fuſtinian : Otherwiſe Leave to Triumph. 
vas indulg d and granted but to a few( ſ) under 
at the Emperors, though the Triumphal Ornaments 

vere reſerv'd for them, as the Laurel, and the 
{ Trabea, the Jvory, Scepter, and the like, which 
„ WW they always us d in publick Places. 


The COMMENTARY. 
ut ( [Bacchus the firt that triumph d 
He returned laden with ample Spoils from 
of the conquered Indians, whence he is call'd 
Oplanc , from which Word, divers Authors 
with little Alteration, derive this Word Triumph. 
Some fetch Triumphus, Opiauc &, a Thriis, ie. Fo- 
luis Ficulneis, Fig-Leaves, becauſe covering their 


i | Faces with thoſe kind of Things, they were 
vont to dart in /ambicks their bitter Satires. 
k OriauCO- amd 7% Oel, i. E. acclamare, to ſhout, 


becauſe the Soldiers were wont to fing (1 
Triumphe!) as he went to the Capitol through 
the City, Iancuddy, male dicere, to reproach and 
ſpeak ill of, becauſe the Soldiery and the Mob 
were wont to jeer, and droll upon the Trium- 
ber; leſt he ſhould: be too much puff d up by 
his proſperous Fortune; wheretore à certain 
Servant went always before him, ſtill te- mind- 
ing him of this + 5 Redire in ſe & ſupra ho- 
minem nihil ſapere, i.e. Jo reflect upon him- 
„ ſelf, and to affect nothing above humane Na- 
ture. | 


_ Hence 
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Hence that Sarcaſm againſt Triumphant Czſar, 
Gallias Ceſar ſubegit, Nicomedes Cæſarem, i. e. Ca. 
Jar had conquer d France, but Nicomedes Cæſar; 
and hence was occaſioned another Floutſ Urban, 
ſer vate Uxores, mechum caluum adducimus, i. e. 
** Have a care of your Wives, for here we 
** bring a Bald-pate Whore-Maſter. 

And thus when Ventidius Baſſus, a Man of 
mean Rank was advanced m'Diguity, and an 
eminent Station; and when after his Victories, 
and his treble Conqueſt over the vanquiſht Par- 
thians, he glorioutly rode in his triumpluut 
Chariot, he had this /ambick levell'd at him. 


 Concurrite omnes Augures, Aruſpices, 
Portentum inuſit atum conflatum eſt recent. 


Nam, qui Fricabat mulos Conſul factus eff. 


| "29H 
“Come all ye Augurs, Sooth-ſayers, and ſee, 
„A new Portent, the frangeſt Prodigy. 
< He that before was wont to curry Mule, 
«+ Hath commenced Conſul, and rides in Chair 
_. ©* Curule. | 


- There are infinite Examples of thts Nature, 


whereby it is manifeſt, that the more eminem 
Men are, and the higher they are advanc'd, the 


more they are obnoxious to the Darts of Eu, 
which ever (like Fire) hath a tendency upward. 
And that I preſume might be the Reaſon of the 
Triumphers wearing upon his Breaſt a Bulla like 
a Heart, as an Amulet, and Preſervative agaiult 
the Powers of Malice, ſuppoſing it pregnant, 
and big with Remedies againſt the venomous 
Teeth and Bites of that Evil. 

(% [Was clad with a Purple Robe. 


It was not meer Purple, but was interwoven if | 


With 


” 5 
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with Palm, the Emblem of Victory, as we in- 


15 timated before in the Habit of Emperors. 
5 (0) [Lawrel in bis Right- Hand] 


Some think he was crowud with a Garland 
„of Laurel, of which there might be theſe ſeve- 
„ral Reaſons. 1. Becauſe that vegetable was a 
* Token of Peace among armed Enemies, and was 
an Emblem to the Romans of Joy and Victory; 
© or 2. Becauſe it boalts a perpetual Verdure; 
or 3. Becauſe it was depolited in the Lap of 
. fupner „as often as freſh Victories created 
Matter of Joy, or (which ſeems to be the chief 
© or principal Reaſon.) 4. Becauſe 'twas moſt 
plentiful in the Hill of Parnaſſus, and therefore 
$ molt gratctul and acceptable ro Apollo, Pe- 
$ cauſe the Temples ot the Triumpher were encir- 
# cled with Laurel, therefore they call'd that Gar- 
land Corona Triumphalis. 

; ( [ Had an Ovation. ] 


| So call'd ab Ouium madt atione, i. e. from the 

Sacrificing of Sheep. In this, the Coronet they 
wore was call'd Ovalis ab Ovatione, and was be- 
ſtowẽd on thoſe that enter d the City in a trium- 
phant Manner, when the War was not either 
rightly proclaim d, or was wag d without Blood ; 
or upon an unjuſt Account, or with a mean 


the Adverſary, as Slaves or Pyrates. This Garland 
7 was of Myrtle, which was conſecrated to Venus. 
2 (q) [Supp'd under the Portico's of the Capitol, &c.] 


'Twas cuſtomary for the Triumpher to invite 
even the Conſuls themſelves to this Feaſt, aud af- 
terward to forbid them, leſt ſome more power- 
ful Perſon ſhould engroſs before hand the Cele- 
bricy of the Day. However, there was made 
Proviſion for every one at Home; and therefore 
the City of Rowe ſolemnized this happy Day, 

a | wit 
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with all imaginable Applauſe and Feftivity, even 
beyond all former Inftances of Honouring, and 
Methods of Rejotcing, and that upon 1.4 Ac- 
count of putting an End to all Civil Wars, af 
increaſing the Republick, and of enlarging the BWP 
Bounds of the Roman Empire. * 
And 'tis ſtrange and wonderful, that there 
was not only Vermilion mixt with the Oint. Þþ 
ments of the Triumphal Supper ; but the Body 
of the Triumphator was fo ſmeared with it, that 
it ſeem d to flaunt it in the Azure of the Sky. $ 
Camillus trrumph'd, as Pliny writes in the 7th 
Chap. of the 33 Bock. 
(r) [No Man was fuffered to triumph, &c.] - 
This being the higheſt and the utmoſt Pinacle MF 
of military Honour, was not to be conferred 
E on all, but only on thoſe that MC 
had vanquiſh'd 5000 of the Enemy at the leuſt; 
and if any Man fal ſqied about the Number of WW 
the Slain, he was puniſh'd by the Law : And 
therefore when the Triumpher enter'd the City, Þ 
all were ſworn by the Cenſors to tell the Truth. 
_ »  Whoſoever triumph'd, ought to have atchicv'd Mt 
what he did, either as Dictator, or Pretor, or 
Cuonſul, and not only to have reftor'd, but altoto 
have enlarged the Einpire, and to leave that 
Country peaceable to his Succeſſor, over which 
he r 2 FO | 
Liberty of T riumphing granted but to 4 jen 
$4 — nder the TT: &c.] 


For all War is wag' d by the Authority of the 
Prince; and therefore no Triumpbs can be grant- 
ed to their Generals, becauſe they fought under 
the Command of another. However, they gave 
them Leave to wear in Publick the triumphal 
Kar as the Crown of Laurel, tte wh 
(1.4 54 | men 
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en nent of Eſtate, call d Trabea, the Palm em- 
nd Wroider'd Coat, and Ivory Scepter. 

\c- WW (e) [Belifarius triamph d under Juſtinian,] 
of WY Who gave him leave to triumph over the 
the BW rthians, though he conquered through the 
Kuipicious Arms of others, 


8 2 —— . 8 ** 


C H A P. XVI. 
9 Of Ambaſſadors. 


#T HE Ancients allow'd () Ambaſſadors out 
J of the publick Treaſury, their (% Yiati- 
cle Nam, or Proviſion, and Expences for their Jour- 

Wey, () and honoured them beſides with a 
by Ring, which they wore in Publick; but 
if; Nafterwards, when they left it off, they wore an 
r of ron one within Doors, as Pliny informs us in 
.nd the 1ſt Chapter, of his 3d Book. 
ty, But this was obſerv'd in the Infancy of the 
th. Republick, when none but Embaſſadors wore 
vd Gold Rings; but afterwards Senators wore them, 
or from whom the Cuſtom of wearing (x) them 
to was derived down to all Gentlemen and Free- 
hat born When Embaſſadors had Audience of any 
ich Prince, he honour'd them ſo far, as to ſet them 

by him; as Niceras relates in the Life of Ange- 
fen las Iſaacus the Emperor. 


the The COMMENTARY. 

int- 85 (e) [Embaſſadors, &c.] 7 9 
der . Tis a common faying in the Mouths of all 
ave Men, [That Embaſſadors are held ſacred and In- 
Fviolable]. Marciams the Eiwyer faith, that 
;ar- ¶ their Sanctity proceeds from a certain Herb call'd 
nt Vervain, 


—_—_A 


—_—_ 4 * — — 


Vervain, which the Roman Legates were wont to 
carry with them, as a Badge of their Office, and 
that by the Laws of Embaſly, they ought to be 
ſecurd from Affronts and Injuries ; Hence, 
laith Statins the Poet, 


Et Sanctum populi per ſecala nomen. 


And indeed, there is a great deal of Reaſon for 
it; for if there were no Embaſſadors, and all 
Entercourſe by Letters diſallow'd between Enc- 
mies, all Humane Commerce would be quite 
deſtroyed, and all Method tending to Overtures 
of Peace would be utterly obſtructed. i 

Whoſoever ſtrikes or affronts an Embaſſidor, 
offends and ſins againſt the Law of Nations, 
How fſevercly was Manlius Minntites, and after 
him Fabius and Sempronius puniſh'd by the Ko- 
mans, who for wronging an Embaſſador, were 
delivered bound into the Hands of their Ene- 
mies. And it ſo, then what in Equity ought 
they to ſuffer, who have not only beaten, but 
barbarouſly murder d publick Minifters ; as the 
Tyrians did Alexander's, whom at his beſicging 
of Tyre, he ſent to cxliort them to embrace 
Peace. 8 N | 

But Achillas, an Egyptian General, was far more 
Inhumane, who commanded Diaſcorides and K- 
rapion, two of Cæſars Embaſſadors) to be im- 
 mediately flain; as ſoon as ever he ſaw them, 
even before he had heard, or underſtood their 
Errand. - WI, | 

But that filthy Slut Helena by Name, a K, 
fian Queen, is an Inſtance of Perfidiquincis be- 
- yond all Parallel, who when the King of the 
Pruteni deſur'd her in Marriage, the commanded 
his Courier to be buried alive: Akterward, bor 


£ 3 * * 
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deſir'd that more worthy Perſons might be diſ- 
patchd to her Court, who when they came, 
namely, fifty choice Gentlemen of Authority 
and Honour, ſhe commanded them to be 
burnt, and ſacrificed them all in one common 
Flame, And after (he was married, under 
Colour of a Fealt, ſhe caus'd 5000 of her Ene- 
mics, made drunk before-hand, to be ſavagely 
butcher d; and then in the Epilogue of all, to 
conſummate the Tragedy, like a deſperate 
Wretch, ſhe goes and drowns her ſelf, and there's 
an End of a Bloody Quean. | 

What Cities have been ruin'd by Treachery 
towards Embaſſadors, and by the baſe viola- 
tion of this Law of Nations? Hiltory can 
furniſh us with many Examples ; for Corinth 
was ſackd by the Romans for their hard Treat- 
ment, and Uſage of their Embaſſadors, as Cicero 
informs us, who therefore adviſed the Romans 
to ſend Pompey againſt Mithridates, who had 
murdered their Embaſſadors, who ſhould have 
been privileged with ſafety, even in the midſt of 
Enemies. And we read in Florus, that the Ro- 
mans proclaim'd War againſt the IHrians meerly 
upon the Account of a {lain Embaſſador. Sui- 
das writes, that the Laconians were viſited with 
the Plague for expelling the Embaſladors of 
Aeræes out of their City. : 

They that died in their Embaſſy, were highly 
honour'd after their Death ; and the 29 
baſſadors that were ſlain by the Enemy, had 
their Statues erected to perpetuate their Memory, 
as had thoſe four whom Laertes Tolumnius, the 
King of the Yeientes had barbarouſly murder'd 
as 1t they had died in the Bed of Honour, an 
had fallen a Sacrifice for * good of the Country. 


(#) [Viaticun 
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( [Vinticum, or Expences of their Journey. 
This Proviſion- or Charges was paid out of 
the Publick Treaſury, and was call'd Legatiom; 
and it was chiefly given to thoſe, who gratui- 
touſly took upon them this noble Office; and if 
any one died before his Return, the Allowance 
for his Port, was not reſtored again, but given 
to his Heir. | 
But now, whether an Embaſſador is obliged 
"to give to his Maſter the Preſents that are made 
«him, is a diſputable Point, and Worthy our 
* Conſideration. Some are of Opinion, that an 
Embaſſador repreſenting the Perſon of his Prince; 
is to be honoured as he is, and therefore the Pre- 
ſents he receives he muſt give to his Maſter, 
Others think otherwiſe, and illuſtrate the Mat- 
ter by this Inſtance, viz. If any Thing be given 
to a Member of a Society, by Virtue of the ſame 
he hath a Right to it, and not the Company, the 
Donation being made to the Perſon alone, 
and not to the whole Body : And as on the 
contrary, if a Man be damnify'd upon the Ac- 
count of the Fraternity to which he belongs, 
he ſtands to the Loſs, and not they; ſo if he 
chance to get by it, all that accrews to him is 
clearly his own. 


Beſides, Embaſſadors are frequently expos d to Ig 


Dangers, and are often in Jeopardy againſt their 
Wills, and therefore have more need to be en- 
rouraged by Rewards, than any way deſrauded: 
But however,.the Mind of the Donor is to be 
conſider d, whether or no he beſtow d his Boon 
on the Embaſſador or his Maſter, which may be 
eaſily diſcern d by the Quality of the largels. 


Q. Fab 
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| Q. Fab. Gurges, and the Fabii Piftores, and 
. Ogalnius are celebrated in Hiſtory for putting 
„ Ickeir Pretents, they received privately from Pro- 
i- bon into the publick Treaſury, and that before 
if they had brought their Anſwer to the Senate, 
ce ſuppoſing nothing to be given to a publick Mi- 
-n Iniſter, but Praiſe and Applauſe for his prudent 
diſcharging of his Weighty Office. 

d ( [ Honoured them with 4 Gold Ring.] 

de It is molt certain that the Ancients wore upon 
ur their Fingers, Rings of Iron. For Pliny tells us, 
an Ichat the Senate it ſelf for a long Time together, 
ce; had no Gold ones; as Juvenal alſo intimates in 
re- chat Verſe. Qui Lacedemonium pity! 2 lubricat 
er, Nerbem, i. e. that makes his Ring ſlippery with 
at- BSpittle. He underſtands here a rich Curmudgeon, 
ren Nit being uſual with ſuch, when in an Idle Po- 
me Iſture, to play with their Rings, and to turn 
the them about, to pull them off and on; and to 
ne, make them = more glibly, they were wont 
the to wet their Fingers with Spittle. By Lacedæ- 
Ac- N nonium Orbem, he means an Iron Ring, becauſe 
39s, Tas Pliny informs us, they were the only People 
that wore them of that Metal. 


while together, ſince Rings made of it, were 
given only to thoſe that went on Embaſſies into 
foreign Parts, on Purpoſe to recommend them 
en · ( ſuppoſe) as more honourable to Strangers. 
led: NA ſter ward, they grew. more common and were 
worn by Servants, with little Heads of Iron 
upon them, which kind of Rings were call'd 
Samot hrac ian from Samothrace, the Place where 
was firſt invented the Art of encircling, or 
chaſing Iron with * ; ſo that the mer 
L 2 


ſhall 


There was but little Gold at Rome for a long 
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ul be inſerted inſtead of a Jenel into the 
atter. | 
(x) [| Derived down to Gentlemen and Free. 
men, &c. ]. 

Servants threw away their Jon Rings, and 
wore Gold ones, and can you blame them for 
it? When they attained to the Privilege of 
Free-born (or were free from Servitude) they 
had the Prerogative from the Emperor of wear- 
Ing Gold Rings; the beſtowing of which was a 
"Token of Liberty, and alſo of the Equeſtrian 
Order; for ſceing nene wore them but thoſe of 
that Rank ( whereby they were diſtinguiſh 
from the Commons) the indulging the uſe of 
_them, was a dignifying them with that Ho- 
nonr; fo that many /ibertini, privileged with 
Gold Rings, are eſtcemed Ingenui, i. e. Free- born. 
Tacitus uleth theſe two Phraſes, Equeſtri digni- 
tate donare, & annulis honorare, i. e. to make a 
Gentleman and to give Rings, promiſcuoully 
for one and the ſame Thing. 
At firſt, Rings were worn on either Hand, 
and on any Finger, but when Luxury had en- 

graven rich Inſculptures, and added Gems to 


their Rings, they were then tranſplanted from | 


the Right, which is more employed, and wen 

ut on the Left, which is more idle and diſusd 
leſt by the continual Offices and Buſineſs d 
the Right, the Jewels ſhould be broken. 

And tis ſaid that both Greeks and Rowan 
made Choice of the Finger next the little ont 
(call'd Aunularis, the Ring-Finger ) for the 
Rings, for fear the Gold ſhould be too muci 
worn, in regard that Finger is leaſt us d of al 
the other, and cannot be extended alone. 


Son 


8 
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Some give this Reaſon ; namely, that in the 
Diſſection of Humane Bodies (very frequent a- 
mong the Egyptians) there was found a very 
ſlender Nerve reaching from that Finger to the 
Heart, and therefore they thought fit to honour: 
it, as having ſo near an Alliance and Connection 
with the Fountain of Life. | 
But this Opinion which magnifies the fourth 
Finger of the Left-hand, preluming therein a 
Cordial Relation, that a particular Veſſel, Nerve, 
or Artery 1s conferred thereto from the Heart ; 
and therefore that eſpecially has the Honour to 
bear our Rings, is confuted in Dr. Brown's Ful- 
gar Errors in the 217th Page of his 1ſt Book, 
to which we refer the curious Reader. Ma- 
crobius affirms the Geſtation of Rings upon that 
Hand and Finger, might rather be uſed for 


their Convenience and Preſervation, than any 
cordial Relation. 


— — 
— 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Marriages. 


II would be too a tedious Buſineſs to ſet 
down every particular Ceremony, obſerved 

by the Heathens at their ſolemn Naptials; L 
ſhall therefore only preſent you with the chiefeſt. 

Firſt then, one 1n the Name of the Bride- 
groo n, O) divin'd by the chattering and flight 
of Birds, whether the Match was like to prove 
happy or not, and this Perſon was call'd Para- 
nymphas. . And the fame Augury was performed 
allo by another in the Name of the Bride. 


ih 3 (z) They 
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(z) They were call'd Sponſus and Sponſa, and 
likewiſe (4) Caius and Caia from one Caia Cecilia, 
a acelebrated Matron, who for Spinning and Hut. 
wifry was beyond all Parallel. 

*T was cuſtomary and uſual for both Parties to 
Y) touch Fire and Water as a Token that all 
Things ſhould he common between them; 2 
thoſe Elements are ſo for the ſupport and 
maintenance of Humane Life. And that wa 
(as it were) the Earneff and Pledge of their 
Marriage, as a Ring is now. _ 

The Bride was (c) begirt with a Moollen Girdl, 
and that knit ſo faſt, that no Body could un- 
tie it beſides her Husband; whereby was ſigni- 
fied the indiſſoluble Union between married 
Perſons. 

When the Bride was conducted to the Bride- 
groom, a (d) lighted Torch was carried before her, 


ſhewing that the Wife is the Glory of ha Þ 


Husband. 


: 
As ſhe was entring into her Husband's Houſe, Þ « 


(e) they lifted her up a little, leaſt with her Feet 


ſhe ſhould ſtrike againſt the Threſhold, and lo Þ 


gather from thence ſome ill Omen. 


They oil'd the Hinges of the Door, leaſt they 
| ſhould ſcreak and make a Noiſe, and they 
(p) ſcatter Nuts as they entred into the Apan-· 
ment of the Bridegroom, intimating thereby, 
that they were under the Protection of Fove, to 
whom that Fruit was conſecrated; others lay, 


it was to remind the married Couple, that they 
were no longer Children to play with Nuts. 
O Laſtly, The Husband parted with a Speat 
the Hair of his Wife, to teach her that ſhe 
ſhould rather die, than be guilty of any Thing 
that might diſſolve her Marriage. The 
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(y) [Did Divine by Birds, &c.] 

The Sign or Token, which theſe Soathſayers-- 
in their Augury accounted molt fortunate, was 
a Turtle and a Crow, if they appeared both toge- 
ther ; becauſe both theſe Birds are ſo fond of 
their Mates, that after their Widowhood, they 
never defire a ſecond Marriage. 


(z) [They nere call d Sponſus and Sponſa! 
A 14 becauſe in their Contracts, each 


| promiſed to live- as Man and Wife. The Man- 


ner of contracting was commonly this: They 
regiſtred in Tables for their greater Security the 
Form of the Contract, as is evident from Fuve- 
nal, Satire 6. 


Si tibi legitimis pactam, junctamque Tabellis . 
Non es Amaturmus-=-. f 
Ce 


* If one by Cov'nants and juſt Writings joind, 
* 4 Thou loveſt not 


Theſe Tables were ſeal'd by certain Witneſſes 


| term'd Signetores ; and before they began the 
} Ceremonies of the Contract, the Man procured 

2 Soothſayer, and the Woman another, whom 
© they uſually conſulted ; hence that of the Satiriſt. 


eb. o--veniet cum fignatoribus Anſpex. 


(a) [Caius and Caia, &c. 
In Memory of the chaſt and happy Marriage 


of Caia Cecilia, the modeſt Lady of Turqainlus 


Priſcus. From whence ſprung a Cuſtem among 
them, that the new-married Wife, when ſhe 
was brought Home to her Husband's Houſe, 
was to uſe this Proverb, [ Ubi tu Caius ibi ego 
Gaia] by. which ſhe Gegmty'd, that the was 
L.. Owner 
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Owner of her Husband's Goods, as well 
himſelf, 

o [Touch Water and Fire, &c.] 
The meaning of this Ceremony ſome take 
to be this; the Fire being an active Element 
repreſents the Man, and the Water being Paſ. 
ſive ſignifies the Woman, Others imagine, that 
by the commonneſs of theſe two Elements, was 
hinted the Community 'twixt Husband and Wie, 
and alſo of their Poſſeſſions, Goods and Chat 


tels, | 
(e) [Begirt with a Moollen Girdle, &c.] 

Twas ty'd with ſuch a Knot, as was calld 
Herculean, becauſe thar Hero? was look d upon 
by Antiquity to be the moſt fruitful of Men, 
It is recorded of him, that he left no leſs than 
ſeventy Children behind him at the Time of his 
Death; and that in feven Days Time, he de- 
flower'd the fifty Daughters of Theſtias, and 
got them all with Child. For good Luck, 
Sake, the Husband untied that Kor in the 
Bed, that ſo he might be happy in a numerous 
Ofspring. | 

(d) [ A lighted Torch was carried before, &c.] 

Towards Night, when the Ceremonies were 
ended, the Woman was brought Home to het 
-Husband's Houſe with five Torches, ſignitying 
thereby, the want that married People have ot 
five Gods or Goddeſſes: viz. Fupiter and Jun, 


3 


Venus, Suadela, and Diana, who is often calld 


Lucina. . | 

Some think that the Uſe of theſe Torch 
was not only to give Light, but to repreſent 
and ſignifie the Element of Fire: for no Mat- 
riages were deem'd happy, but they that were 
made by the Sacrament Cas it were) of Fee and 
i TN ater 
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Water. Theſe Torches were made of a certain 
kind of Tree (ſweating forth a pitchy ſort of 
Liquor) call'd Teda, and therefore the Poets 
call'd Figuratively, both the Torches and Wed- 
ding it {elf by that Name. * 
*(e) [They lifted her up a little, &c. 
That is, over the Threſhold, carrying her in 
by a ſeeming Violence, becauſe in Modeſty {he 
would not appear without ſome Keluctancy to 
go to that Place, that ſhould be fatal to her 
Maiden- Head. There are ſeveral Reaſons that 
we meet with in Authors of this uſual Cere- 


mony, of lifting up her Feet: But that of 


Scaliger ſeems - molt proper, which was the 
avoiding of the virtue of Magical Enchantments, 
which Sorcerers were wont to lay under the 
Threſhold, either to abate Love and conjugal 
Affection, or to weaken the Powers and Faculty 
of Generation. 

Beſides, hitting the Foot againſt the Threſhold 
was eſteemed very ominous, and was ſuperſti- 
tioully obicrved among the Heathens, to be a 
Sign or Token of Divine Anger. It is obſerv'd, 
that Gracchus upon that very Day on which he 
was KilFd, did grievoully wound himſelf by 
{tumbling on ihe Threſhold, Ws 

C2) [Antinted the Hinges and ſcatter d Nuts. ] 

For the former Ceremony, the Wife was 
called Uxor quaſi Luxor. And as tor the ſcatter- 
ing of Nuts, ſome give another Reaſon beſides 
that mentioned by our Author; namely, Nuts 
were ſcattered by the new married Couple, be- 
cauſe, when ſtrewed upon the Ground, the 


Boys ſcrambled for them: So that the pleaſant 


Cries and tranſporting *Sighs in the Amorous 
Wars might be overwhelmed and drowned. 
L 5 Ch) Dj 
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Y [Divide her Hair with a Spear, 8cc.] 
That is, with the Top ot a Spear, wherewith 
ſome Fencers had been formerly k IId. This 
_—_ was call'd by them, Haſta Celibaris, and 
the Ceremony betoken d that nothing ſhould 


ſeparate them, bnt ſuch a Spear, or ſucli like 
Violence. 


6 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Games of the Ancients. 


T HE Grecians in Arcadia, between Piſ and 
Ela, two Towns of Greece in the Olympick 
Fields, did inſtitute in Honour of Fupiter, cet- 
tain Olyz»pick Games, wherein Horſes and Cha- 
riots run Races in the Stadium, and the Coin- 
batants (i) fought with Clubs and Whorlbat:, 
which were Thongs and Straps of Leather, 
wound about their Hands, and tagg d with 
Plummets of Lead and Iron; with theſe they 
contended, by cafting them up into the Air, as 

Virgil tells us in his fifth Book 
hey engag d alſo in leaping, wherein he was 
Victor who jump'd fartheſt The Conquerours 
were (4) crown'd with a Garland of Olive 
(which was very plentiful in that Country) 
and were exempted from many burthenſome 
Impo ſi ions in the Commonwealth ; nay, had. 
Salaries for their Lives, or Annuities out of the 

Publick Exchequer. | . 

They uſed alſo Sports, not much unlike theſe, 
Iſthmus and Argos, which they call'd Ifhmian, 
Nemeæan and Pythian Games, and were the ſame 
in effect with thoſe I have mentioned. * 
4 | they 


— | 
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they played at them with Darts, others, with _ - 


Yoits. a | 

| The Romans invented more cruel Sports; for 
(1) they were wont to make Men encounter one 
another in the Amphitheatre, which Exerciſe was 
afterwards forbidden by Chriſtian Emperors. - 
Condemn'd Malefactors were ( to fight with 
Lions and Bears, with Leopards and other Beaſts. 
And many Chriſtians, but (z) particularly - 
natius, was condemn'd to this kind of Death: 
They inſtituted. alſo Chaxiot races in the great 
Cirque; of which ſee in the 2d Chap. of the 


4 2d Sect. and Page 57. 
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- There were among the Græciaus four ſorts of 

|- Games more eſpecially famous, vis. the Ohmpict - 
and Iſhmian, the Pythian and Nemeæ an. 


[Certain Olympick Games.] | 

n Theſe were kept every fifth Year in the Mount 
Oh put, and inſtituted by Hereules in the Ho- 
is FF nour of Fupiter; in this Game, Corylus an Arca- 

dian won the firſt Prize, though ſome ſay 
is | FHereules, There were wreſtling and leaping, 
18 | running with Horſes, and running on Foot, 

| tourneying together with courſing Chariets ; 
the Contention of Poets, and Diſputations of _ 
Philoſophers ; the Combats of Orators and elo- 
quent Rhetoricians ; there Wars were proclaimd, 
and Entrances made into Leagues of Peace, where 
the Rewards of the Victor were Garlands f 


Olive. | 
[Which they call'd Iſihmian] 
Theſe were devisd by Theſeus in Honour of 
his Father Neptune, environ d with a dark W * 2 


2 
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of Birch Trees; they who won the Victory had 
a Garland of Pine-Tree. | 
W [ Vemeæan and 8 

Nemeæan, nam d of the Foreſt of Nemæa. The 
People of Argos kept ſolemnly this Feaſt, in re- 


verence of Hercules that flew the mighty Lion, Þ 


whoſe Skin he wore for a Coat of Armour. 


The Pythian were in Honour of Apollo, in 


Memory of his vanquiſhing the great Dragon, 


that was ſent by Juno to perſecute his Mother I 


Latona. | 
(7) [They fought with Whorlbats.] 
he manner was thus. The Combatants hid 
in each Hand a Strap of Leather, wherewith 
they ſtruck at each other, for you muſt know 
that this kind of fighting ſucceeded Fiſh Cf, 
-wherein the Striker hurt his own Hand, as well 
as he did the Party whom he ſtruck. Hereupon 
they 1nvented this other kind of fighting with 
leathern Switches, which they call'd Cæſtus, from 
the Greck Word ness, which ſignifies a Belt 
or Girdle. a 


F 
* 


To make the Encounter more dangerous, they I 


were wont at length to tag theſe Thongs with 
Pieces of Lead and Iron at the end; fo that with 
the Force of the Strokes, they oftentimes daſh'd 
out one another's Brains; and leſt through the 


Weight of Lead or Iron, the Strap might chance b 


to fly out of their Hands, they faſtned it to 


their Arms or Shoulders; and there was reaſon WW 


for it, in regard thoſe iron or leathern Pieces 
were very heavy, being made in the Shape and 
Bigneſs of Rams- horns. _ 

(4) [Vere crowned wich Olive, &c.] 
Beſides thoſe Rewards which were peculiarly 
deſign'd for every Combatant, all Victors in ge 

7 1 nerd 
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neral were crow ned with Palms and Praiſes, 
nay, they were not only laden with Ponours, 
and return'd in Chariots with triumphant Pomp, 
but had Salaries and Peuſions for their Lives: 
Nay further, to ſtrangely ſuperſtitious were 
the Aucients, that they were almoſt enrolld in 
the Number of the Gods. | 
(I) [They made Man encounter one another in the 
Amphitheatre, &c.] 

The. Author underitands the Rowan Fencers 
or Gladiators, The firſt Original of which 
Sword-playing to the killing one another was 
derivd from a cuſtomary Practice among the 
Heathens at the Burial of their Friends, who 
were perſuaded that the ſhedding of Man's Blood 
would be a Propitiatory for the Soul of the de- 
ceasd, Hence they were wont to buy Caprives 
and Slaves on purpole to be ſacrific'd at Fune- 
rals ; afterward, to render more pleatant this 
cruel Spectacle, they chang'd their Sacrifices in- 
to a.Fexcing with Art, wherein the Comubatants 
contended and fought for their Lives : -At firſt, 
none would hazard themſelves but Captives and 
Fugitive Servants, who were forc'd to it, being 
bought to that end; afterward the Free bor 
ſuffer d themſelves to be hir'd, and were term'd 
Aictorati] Hirelings ; yea, the Nobility them- 
{elves of decay d Fortunes, to merit the Empe- 
ror's Favour and Love, endangerd their Lives 


in theſe kind of Cor flicts. 


The manner of this cruel and bloody SpeRacle 
was this ; the Exhibitor or Maſter of the Shew, 
did by a publick Bill give notice to the People 


of the Day of the Prize, for the procuring a 


greater Concourle of Spectators. At the Time 


appainted they produc'd two forts of Weapon, 
I. Lu- 
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1. Luſoria Exercitoria, as Spears, Wands and 
Cudgels, that they might 5 the one, and ſenie 
with the other, and ſhew their Feats of Aktivi- 
ty, all which were but preparatory to the more 
dangerous and ſolemn one enſuing. 2. Decre- 
toria; with which they really encounter d each 
other for Lite and Death, and therefore ſome- 
times they were called Pagnatoria. 

(w) [To fight with Lions and Bears, &c.] 

Here we may obſerve two Things, 1. That 
excellent Skill in any Art did mitigate the Seve- 
rity of Puniſhment. A certain Smith, merely 
for his Ingenuity, was favour'd with his Hand, 
which was condemn'd otherwife to be lop'd off. 
And we read of a nimble tongu'd Lawyer, who 
being provok'd by his Antagoniff, againſt whom 
he was pleading, threw his Knife at him and 
kil'd him; for which being ſentenc'd to die, 
he preſently cry'd out, 44 Beftias, ad Beſtias, 
intimating thereby, that for his Eminency in 
the Law, he deterv'd Lite and a Pardon. 2. Tho' 
any Malefactor happen d to conquer a Beaſt or 
two, yet he was not diſcharged, but was to en- 
counter others, till he was killed himſelf. The 
Man very ſeldom prevail d over the Beaſt, but 
on the contrary, one Lion hath been too hard 
for two hundred Men. 

There is a remarkable Story to this Purpoſe: 
K certain Roman Slave, call'd Androcliut, or An- 


droclus, having run from his Maſter, lived 


in a Wilderneſs, where a Lion came to him be- 
moaning himlelf, being tortur'd with a Thorn 
that ſtuck in his Foot. The 2 1 at firſt was 
frighted at his Approach; but i 


nearer and nearer, and laying his Foot * 
| ED P/ 
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Lap, intimated a Deſire of ſome kind of Help, 
which when Androclius perceived, he pluck'd 


| out the Prickle, and gave him Eaſe. It hap- 


pen d afterwards, that this Fellow wag con- 


{ demn'd to this Puniſhment ; and it fell out ſo, 
that this very Lion was brought into the 
Cirque for Audroclius to fight with, where, in- 
* ſtead of attacking him, he tamely and civilly 
fawn'd' upoa him. 


(n) [Pariicularly Ignatius, &.] 
It was no unuſual kind of Martyrdom in 


the Times of the Primitive Church, thus to ex- 
pole holy Men to the Fury of wild Beaſts, as 
appears by this Example ot Ignatius, who re- 
joic'd (as he ſaid) to be ground into Meal by the 
Tteth of Savages, that ſo he might be turned into 
pure Manchet. 


— 


S HAK. P. XIX- 
Of thoſe that. were condemn d to the 


Mincs. 


TVS the Cuſtom to condemn thoſe Male- 
factars to dig Metals, Sulphur, Lime, &c. 
whom they did not intend to puniſh capitally. 
They dug chiefly in Proconneſus (as it is ex- 
preſs d in the Civil Law) which is an Iſle in 
the Propontis, now call'd Marmora, very preg- 
nant with Metals. They were alſo condemn'd 
to the Iſland Gypſus, to the Red-Sea, and to 
other Places, | | 

'Twas a diſmal kind of Puniſhment, as Cyprian 


} complains in his 25th Epiſtle; for they never. 


ſaw che Light of the Sun, and never ſlept * | 
| they 
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they lay on the Ground. They were ſo chang d 
7 alter d, that they grew quite out of Know- 
edge. 

Many Chriſtians under the Perſecution of Pa- 
gans ſuffer'd this Puniſhment, which yet after- 
ward grew out of uſe, in regard Princes now 
do (o) not condemn to the Mines, but to the 
Galleys. 

A Thing which the Romans never practic'd, 
who would not ſuffer their Servants to handle 
the Oar. They bought their Slaves for neceſſary 
Offices, but they gave them their Liberty before 
they would employ them at the Oar; as we 
read they did, when they wanted Rowers againſt 
the Carthaginians. | 

And. it was prudently done, for oftentimes 
by the Treachery of our Slaves, we have been 
conquer d by our Enemies. This Cuſtom was 
introduc'd to ſave Charges, but not without a 
great deal of Danger; where ore the Ancients 
never made uſe of their Servants in their Galleys, 
{o far were they from torcing them to it. | 


The COMMENTARY. 


There is a Difference betwixt theſe two Phra- 
ſes, Damnare in Metalla, and Damnare ad Opus 
Atctalli; for the firſt wore greater and heavicr 
Fetters than the laſt. The Reaſon was this. be- 
cauſe they that were condema'd ia e:alla, were 
compell'd to ſettle and to ſtick to their Work, 
from which there was no neceſlity ot leaving 
it; ſo that moiling in the Place they were firlt 
fix d in, they might diſpence with bigger Chains, 
without hindring their | abour. 

But they that were condenum'd in Opas Ale- 
talli, had lighter Irons, in oder to tlicir Kc 

k | 1 
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neſt for any kind of Work. Theſe did not al- 
ways dig, but ſometimes exported, and ſome- 
times melted, and did other Offices belonging 
to the Mines, and therefore would more eaſily 
be hindred by ponderous Links. 

(o) [Not condemnd to the Mines, but to the 

.  Galleys] | I 

And indeed whoſoever undergoes this ſevere 

Puniſhment, *tis hard to tell whether he be- 


longs to the Catalogue of the Dead or Living; 
for he is daily expos'd to a thouland Deaths, 


and yet ſcarce ever dies; ſo that his Life is a 


Torment, and Death an Eaſe and Refreſhment 
to him. Tow T 


—— — 


CHAP. XX. | 
Of Funeral Rites and Ceremonzes. 


IF any Perſon of Note dy'd, he was (p_) kept 
ſeven Days at Home, and burnt on the eighth 
with pompous Oblequies, which Virgil deſcribes 


in the ſixth Book of his e © neids. 


=== Principio pinguem telis, & robore ſeo, Cc. 
(9) © Firſt an huge Pile of ſappy Pine erect, 
And cloven Oak with ſable Branches deckt. 


Afterward a Cypreſs Tree was ſet up, and cover d 
with the Arms of the Deceas d. They ad 
the Corps with a L ey warm Water, and then 
anointed it with odoriferous Oil. . 

In the next place, they benail d and lamented 
the dead; and laid him upon a Bed, and then 
cloath'd him with the richeſt Garments they 
bad, and having fprinkled him with: of 880 
993 ö | | rank- 
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Frankiucenſe, they laid him on a Pile hollow 
within, and neatly order'd. 

They put alſo in to him a Dog, an Horſe, and 
his darling Servant whom he lov'd beſt, and then 
turning from the Pyre, they ſet it on Fire with 
burning Torches. And when they had done, 
on the nimh Day, when the Body was burnt, 
they (7) gather'd up the Bones and Aſhes ; and 
having yaſbd them with Wine, they put them 
into a brazen or an earthen Urn, and then ſur- 
rounding the Herſe, they ſprinkled it with an 
Olive-Branch dipt in Water, fanſying it to be 
urity'd by that kind of Ceremony ; when the 

rty was dead, they repeated theſe Words, Vale 
I, licet. ; / 

| Thoſe that were not bu rnt, they embalmed 
with Unguents and ſweet Perfumes. The No- 
bility commanded their Free-men to keep a Lang 
rag os burning on their Tombs,. and to watc 
y it. x 
Nine Days after the Deceaſe of the Party, they Þ 
inſtituted in Honour of his Memory, certain 

Plays or Games, call'd Novendiales ; which Sports 

were running of Horſes, and killing of Beaſts, 

fighting of Servants and Gladiators in the Am- 
phitheatre. They made alſo on the ſame Day 

a ſumptuous Fealt for the People in the Forum, © 
as you may ſee in the 40th Book of Dion, and 
in Ciceros Oration for Murena. N 

When Quintus Maximus made a Feaſt for the 
Roman People, in honour of his Uncle Africa- 
nus, Quintus Tubero was ask d by him to do the 
fame, in regard he was Africanus 's Siſter's Son; 
he did ſo, but cover'd very mean Couches with 
Goat-skins, and ſet upon his Table earthen 
Veſſels, which fordid Action the People of Nome 


did. 
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did highly reſent; and therefore this very honeſt 
Man, and good Eitizen, although Grandſon to 
Lucius Paulus, and Siſter's Son to Africanus, loſt 
the Prztorſhip by his Goat- skins. 

They did not burn the Bodies of ſome, but 
having waſh'd them together with their Cloaths 
in Wine and Milk, they interr'd them without 
the City. Emperors were bury'd with very 


great State, and pompous Solemnity, which He- 
rodian deſcribes in his 4th Book. " 


Among other Vanities and Follies, they erec- 
ted a Structure or Pile of Wood, -hollow and 
four-ſquare, on each ſide of which there ſtood a 
Portal, through which might be ſeen the Corps 
of the deceas d. Above this there was another 
4 & fquare Pile, but ſomewhat narrower, and above 
| this a third, ſomewhat ſlenderer than the for- 
nm mer; ſo that it ſeemed (as it were) to be moun- 
þ ted by Steps, as you may ſee on Coins, and other 
” Sculptures of Stone and Metal. 

1 þ (s) There was alſo an Eagle ty'd to a Rope, 
n | which when the Cord and ps were burn d, 


r 


— 
” 
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ts | foard upward, and was ſuppos d to carry the 
s |© Soul of the Emperor to Heaven, where being 
- enroll'd and regiſtred in the Number of the 
y © Gods, he was honour'd with the Name of an 


„ . Immortal Deity. 
1 The COM MENT ART. 


N [He na. 222 Days at- home.] 

IThey waſh'd the Corps with warm Water, 

and auointed it with Oil ſometimes, that in caſe 

the Body was only in a Slamber, and not quite 
dead, it might be reviv'd again by that warm 
bathing. In theſe ſeven Days ſpace, all the 
dead Men's Friends met together now. and * | 

an 
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and fild the Air with Shouts and Out ; cries, 
hoping that if the Body had been only in a 

Swoon, or aſleep, this Yociferetion might have 

rowzd and awaken'd it. This Action or Cere- 
mony was term'd Conclamatio. 

| (9) [A Plle was erefted.] 

For their manner of burying, was not an in- 
terring of the Corps in the Earth (as 1t had been 
formerly) but burning them in the Fire; the 
Reaſon hereof being to prevent the Cruelty of 
their Enemies, who in a mercileſs Revenge, 
would dig up at their Conqueſts the buried Bo- 
dies, making even the Dead the Subjects of their 
implacable Fury. | 

This Fire, before the kindling, was properly 
calFd Pyra, in the time of burning, Rogus (quod 
tunc temporis rogari ſolent manes_) and after the 
-Conflagration, *twas called Buſtum, . Bene uſtum, 

i. e. well burn'd or conſum d. 

( ) [Gather d up the Bones.] 

The Reaſon was, left they ſhould be removd 
.. «to another Place to be bury d, and ſo the Cere- 
monies be repeated, and the Grief and Charges 
be W r A 3 5 ; 
) [There was alſo an Eagle ty d, &c. 

Of this you may ea the 4th Book of 
Herodian, where he copiouſly deſcribes the pom- 
Pous Ceremony at the Funerals of Emperors. 


— 1 


"CHAP. XXI 
Of Nomenclators. 


T will not be impertinent and foreign to our 
=* Purpoſe, to mention in this Place an ancient 
Cuſtom. (/) The Romans had certain n 

” wil 
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who learnt to know every individual Citizen, 
and to remember them by their Names; ſo 
that as oft as they met any of them, they 
told their Maſters who they were, that ſo they 
might ſalute every one by his Name, and by 
that means might inſinuate themſelves into their 
Favour ; for (as Plutarch ſaith) a Man is better 
pleas d when he is called by his Name, and is 
more kind and obliging to the Party that calls 
him. | | | 

(A) Theſe Servants were call'd Nomenclatores, 
whom Cicero mentions in his Speech for Muræna, 
telling us that Cato had a Nomenzlator, who 
told him the Names ot all he met. This was 
very much in uſe among all thoſe who ſtood 
to be Magiſtrates, who atter they were choſen, 
paſs'd negligently by them, without taking 
much notice of them. 


The COMMENTARY. 


(e) [The Romans had certain Servants, &c.] 
Twas an old Cultom at Rome, that on Comi- 
tial or Court- Days which were proclaimed by 
an Edict, either of Contul, Magiſtrate, or any 
empower'd to call an Aſſembly: I ſay, it was 
cuſtomary on theſe Days for the Roman People 
to meet in Mars his Field, where thoſe that 
ſtood for Magiſtrates (term'd Candidati, from 
their white Gowns) procur'd the Good- will of 
the People. 
This (beſides other Things) was expected 
from them, viz. the ſaluting of every Citizen 
by his Name; for the better performing of 
which, they had a certain Follower, which 
ſhould prompt every Citizen's Name as he 


paſs d by, 
| u And 
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Cu) And'this Servant was call'd Nomenclator.] 
Which Word doth properly ſignify a Cummon 
Cryer in a Court of Juſtice, ſuch as call Men 
to their Appearance; whence they had their 
Names from Nomen and Calo, an old Latin 
Word, to call, ſometimes ſtyl'd Monitor, ſome- 
tumes'Fartor ab infarciendo in-Aures, 


+ LIE 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Gifts, or Preſents. 


"ON the Calends of March, there were Gifts 
preſented to Women from their Friends 
and Relations, becauſe on that Day the Roman: 
and Sabines engaging in a Fight, the Women were 
'concern'd in the Combat, and were very in- 
ſtrumental in procuring of Peace. 

Wherefore that Day was accounted Feftival, 
and much Honour was given to Women ; and 
(as Fuvenal informs us) a green Umbrella, and 
a great quantity of Amber and other Preſents 
were conferr'd upon them. To which Pompo- 
nizs the Lawyer alluding, tells us, that if a 
Man gave a Preſent to his Wife on the Calends 
of March, or on his Birth-Day. the Donation 
was valid, provided that the Gratuity was not 
over great. Juvenal aſſures us, that Men on 
their Birth-Days were wont to preſent their 
Wives in theſe following Verſes. 


En cui tu viridem Unbellam cui Succina miltas 
Grandia, natalis quoties redit aut medium Ver 
Incipit, & ſtrata poſitus longaque cathedra, 
Munera Fæmineis tract as ſecreta Calendis, 
| 1. C. 


E 
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i. e. 8 
Lo here to whom the green Umbrella went, 
« To whom the goodly Amber Bowl was fent 
40 Upon his Birth-Day, or when the humid 
Spring, | 
«* Did with it ielf the Female Calends bring. 


On the Feaſt of Saturn (i. e. the ſecond of 
December, which is the Solſtice) Preſents were 
wont to be made to the Men; and ſo th 
were alſo (for good Luck's fake) on the fir 
Day of the Year ; wherefore Szeronire tells us, 
that all Ranks and Degrees did on the Calends 
of January bring New-Years Gifts to Auguſtus 
(even in bis Abſence) in the Capitol. | 

But becauſe that Cuſtom was extended to 
more Days, Tiberius therefore forbad the giving 
and receiving of New-Years-Gifts, but only on 
the Calends of January. (x) And Caligula de- 
clared by an Edict, that he would receive from 
any body on that Day. That Cuſtom, though 
quite laid aſide by the Ancients, yet is ſtill re- 
tain d and obſerv d amongſt us. 


| The COMMENT ART. 


(») Brought New-Years-Gifts, &c.] 

The Original of which is almolt as ancient 48 
the City of Rome, the uſe wkereof grew and 
increas d by the Authority of King Tatius, who 
was the firſt that recetv'd Yervain, from a 
Tree out of the Wood Sternia, as an auſpi- 
cious beginning of a New-Year ; from thence 
came the Word Strena, which ſignifies a New- 
Years-Gifts. Some derive Strena from sgerde, 
lurui, implying the Wiſh of them that gave it, 


VIY, 
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viz, That they to whom they gave it, might 
rather live plentifully with Delight. 

7 (&) [And Caligula, . &c.] 
Marcellus Donatus, on Swetonins's Tiberius, cap. 
34. ſhews that Aguſtus and Tiberius were far 
from Covetouſneis in the Receit of New- 
Years-Gifts ; but that Caligula was baſely impu- 
dent, he himſelf uſing to ſtand ready, whilit all 
ſorts of Perſons brought their Gifts to lum, 
as particularly Suetonius relates in his Caligula, 
cap. 42. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Hours, and of the Clepſydræ. 


(5) T HE Hours of the Ancients much differd 
from ours, for they reckon'd twelve 
Hours in a Day, longer or ſhorter, according to 
the Length and Brevity of the Day and Night. 
But after the Invention of Bells, they divided 
the Day and Night into twenty four Hours, 
And therefore to this end they had Syx-Dial:, 
call'd Solaria, and in cloudy Weather they 
made uſe of theſe (z) Clephdre, which was a 
kind of a watry Clock, made atter this manner. 
They took a Glaſs, which had an Hole at the 
Bottom, edg'd about with Gold, to keep i 
from wearing, and from being impair'd by the 
Water. On one {ſide of this Veſlcl was drawn 
a ftrait Line, which had the twelve Hours in- 
ſcrib'd upon it: Then they fill'd the Glaſs wich 
Water, which diftilld Drop by Drop through 
the afore- mentioned Hole, and put a Cork into 
the Water, to which was faſten d a {mall Tonga, 
or Needle, which pointed to the fuſt, =y 
3 9 the 
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(the Water ſtill dropping) and the reſt of the 
e nn * 
The COMMENTARY. 

Te Hours of the Ancients, &c.] 

Pliny tells us in the 60th Chapter of his 7th 
Book, and Cenſorinus (de Die Natali) and Varro 
in his fifth Book of the Latin Tongue, that for 
the ſpace of above three hundred Years, the uſe 
of Hours was not known at Rome, and that the 
twelve Tables made no mention at all of them. 
And they ſay that the Egyptians were the firſt 
that made Horologia, and then the Grecians, 
which were call d by Antiquity, Solaria and 
Sciateria, - and Horographia, and Cepſydre, be- 
cauſe they were made by the meaſuring of Wa- 
ter, a Deſcription whereot you have gtven b 
our Author. That theſe were afterward in uſe 
among the Romans, is clear and manifeſt, and 
that firſt by Scipio Naſica. 

Formerly they were wont to reckon the Day 
in a continued Series, from Midnight to Mid- 
night: But as ſoon as the Romans underſtood 
the uſe of Hours (which was about three hun- 
dred Years after the building of the City) they 
then learn'd to diſtinguiſh the Night from the 
Day, and aſcribd twelve Hours to the one, and 
twelve to the other. 

The Diurnal Hours were reckon'd from Sun- 
riſing to Sun-ſetting, and the Nocturnal; from 
the Sun-ſetting to Sun-riſing. And thence it 
was that. the Hours were unequal, according 
to the Length and Shortnels of the Days and 


Nights, a) Clerk 
. (z) [Clepſydre.] ; 
Theſe Clephdre were chiefly us'd in a City 
M Aaban. 
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Achau beyond the River Nile; where among 


other Things, there was an huge Veſſel, into 
which three hundred and ſixty Prieſts brought 
daily Water from the Nite, which from thence 
running out. again, did inſtead of a Clock, com- 
pute the Hours, | | 


The CONCLUSION. 


| Theſe are the Things which occurr'd to me 
concerning thoſe Arts and Cuſtoms which were 
formerly in uſe, but are now either altogether 
unknown, or elſe are quite laid aſide. In the 
reciting whereof I have wav'd a Diſcourſe of the 
Religion of the Pagans (not caring to concern 
wy {elf in ſuch Abominations and Vanities) and 
allo of Laws, ſo often alter d and — being 
conſcious to my ſelf, that ſuch a Fiel of Matter 
would require another Volume. 

And I do not at all doubt but that I have 
emitted many Things worth our Confideration; 
but I thought it ſufficient to touch upon ſome of 
the chief and principal. 

Now I proceed to thoſe Things which were 
utterly unknown to the Ancients. And firſt of 
the New-World ; with which we will begin the 
Second Boo“ | 
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